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PREFACE. 



The Ottoman Language, A>jJLjUii 6smanliji, is the most 
highly polished branch of the great Turkish tongue, which 
is spoken, with dialectic variations, across the whole breadth, 
nearly, of the middle region of the continent of Asia, 
impinging into Europe, even, in the Ottoman provinces, and 
also, in Southern Russia, up to the frontiers of the old 
kingdom of Poland. 

The Ottoman language is, in its grammar and vocabulary, 
fundamentally Turkish. It has, however, adopted, and con- 
tinues more and more to adopt, as required, a vast number 
of Arabic, Persian, and foreign words (Greek, Armenian, 
Slavonic, Hungarian, Italian, French, English, &c.), together 
with the use of a few of the grammatical rules of the Arabic 
and Persian, which are given as Turkish rules in the following 
pages, their origin being in each case specified. 

The great Turkish language, i^ J tdrkj4, Ottoman and non- 
Ottoman, has been classed by European writers as one of the 
" agglutinative " languages ; not inflecting its words, but 
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" glueing on," as it were, particles, " which were once in- 
dependent words," to the root-words, and thus forming all 
the grammatical and derivative desinences in use. 

To my mind, this term "agglutinative," and its definition, 
are inapplicable to the Turkish language in general, and to 
the Ottoman Turkish in particular. These are, essentially 
and most truly, inflexional tongues ; none of their inflexions 
ever having been " independent words," but modifying par- 
ticles only. 

The distinctive character of all the Turkish languages, or 
dialects, is that the root of a whole family, however numerous, 
of inflexions- and derivations, is always recognizable at sight, 
seldom suifering any modification whatever, and always stand- 
ing at the head of the inflexions or derivations, however 
complex in character these may be. When a modification 
of a root-word does take place, it is always of the simplest 
kind, always the softening of a hard or sharp consonant into 
the corresponding more liquid letter, and always of the final 
consonant only of the root. Thus, a cj or W sometimes 
becomes a i, a ,j becomes a c, a sharp Arabic 12) becomes a 
soft Persian d, or the Ottoman modification of this latter, 
which is then pronounced like our most useful consonant y, 
or, in case of a dominant o or u vowel in the root, is pro- 
nounced like our consonant w. 
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The Ottoman Turkish has more vowel-sounds (eleven in 
number) than any other tongue known to me. As each of 
these may have a short and a long modification, they make 
twenty-two possible vowels in all. Every one of these is 
distinguished by a special mark in the transliterations of the 
present treatise, though it is impossible to attempt any such 
differentiation in the Arabic characters to which the Ottoman 
language is wedded. 

The rules of euphony regulate the pronunciation of every 
word in the Ottoman language ; perfectly, in all of Turkish 
oi'igin ; and as far as is practicable, in what is radically 
foreign. 

Although a compound word is a thing totally unknown to 
the Turkish dialects, and of very rare occurrence in Arabic, 
the Ottoman language abounds with such, adopted from the 
Aryan, compounding Persian. 

Persian grammarians and writers first learnt how to mould 
into a harmonious whole the iacongrnous Aryan Persian and 
Semitic Arabic elements. Ottoman ingenuity has gone a 
step further, and blended in one noble speech the three 
conflicting elements of the Aryan, Semitic and Turanian 
classes of vocables. 

Fault is found by some with this intermixture of idioms ; 
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but an Englishman, of all the world, will know how to appre- 
ciate a clever mosaic of diction ; and a real student of the 
language will learn to admire many a true beauty, resulting 
from a masterly handling of the materials at his command, 
by any first-rate Ottoman literary celebrity, whether prose- 
writer or poet. 



Note. — The manuscript of the present sketch Grammar "was completed 
before Christmas, 1882, and copies of my table of identic alphabets have been 
in the hands of a few friends for the last four or fiye years. I have just 
had the pleasure and privilege of reading the admirable and exhaustive 
treatise on " The Alphabet," by the Rev. Isaac Taylor, and am rejoiced to 
iind that he has come to the same conclusion as to the identity of the 
three ; probably at an earlier date than the time, perhaps twenty years ago, 
■when the idea began to force itself on my mind. I stiU feel inclined, 
however, to hold by the inference that the Phenicians gave the alphabet 
to Italy, quite independently of the Greek action -which later on doubtlessly 
influenced the Italian culture. 



London, 
September, 1883. J. W. E. 
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CHAPTER I. 

The Letters and Ohthogeaphy. 

Section I. The Number, Order, Forms, and Names of the 

Letters. 

Theee are thirty-one distinct letters used in the Ottoman 
language. Some of these have more than one value ; and 
four of them are sometimes consonants, sometimes vowels. 
There is also a combination of two letters into one character, 
i) or V, 1^, which Arabian piety has agreed to count as a 
letter, and which Persian and Turkish conformity has had no 
option but to adopt. Thirty-two letters have, therefore, to 
be named and enumerated, as follows : — 

1 Mlf, i_j hh, i_j p4, o t4, ii> s^, _. jlm, _ chim, _ hi, ^ kh!, 
J dil, i z4l, J r!, J zh, j zh^, ^J.> sin, ij, shin, ija sM, ^ji did, 
1> ti, U zi, c 'iyn, c giyn, i_s f^, j qif, is) kif, J \im, ^ mlm, 
^J ndn, . w6v, t hh, V lim-4lif, ij yh. 

The foregoing is the ordinary arrangement of the letters of 
the Ottoman alphabet, as learnt and repeated by children ; 
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excepting that they are not at first taught to mention, or to 
know, either of the three Persian letters, i_j p4, _ chlm, and 
J zh^, which are not contained in the Arabic alphabet, their 
sounds and values being unknown to, and unpronounceable 
by, an Arab. It is called the Mif-b^, a i_a!\ , i.e., the alphabet ; 
and it mighj be conveniently styled the alphabet by forms; 
letters of the same form being brought together in it, more 
or less. 

There is another very different order necessary to be learnt 
of the twenty-nine Arabic letters. It is called ^bj^d, jjil, 
and is arranged in eight conventional words, as follows : 
j,s!| ebjM, jjto hevwaz, ^i^ hAtti, ^^Jb k^l^mdn, ^jaioM s^'fis, 
o-i;3 qirdshdt, sH sdkh^z, iULi dizigili. 

The letters of the Arabic alphabet, as arranged in this 
^bj^d series, have each a numerical value. The first nine in 
order represent the nine units, 1 to 9 ; the second nine stand 
for the tens, also in order, 10 to 90 ; the third nine count as 
the hundreds, serially, 100 to 900 ; the twenty-eighth in the 
series, c , stands for 1000; and the last, V, though always 
enumerated, has no value of its own, but counts as the sum 
of the values of its two components, J 30, 1 1; i. e., as 31. 

This system appears to have been in use in very early 
times indeed. The order of the letters in it is that of the 
Hebrew alphabet, as far as this goes ; that is, as far as the 
end of the sixth word qdrSshdt, li-i^, with which the Hebrew 
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alphabet terminates. The letters of the two last words 
(omitting now all consideration of the factitious )l) are 
Semitic inventions of a comparatively modern date, and are 
modifications, by means of dots, of letters, undotted or dotted, 
represented in the Hebrew alphabet. Thus, <!> is modified 
from oj, ^ is from _, i from a, ^ from jjo, U from W, and 
c from c . This may be called the numeral alphabet, 

A circumstance that invests this 4bjM arrangement with a 
European antiquarian interest of the very highest order, is 
the fact that it proves, beyond the remotest shadow of a 
doubt, the unity of origin of the Semitic (usually taken to 
be Phenician, but I imagine it to be much more ancient than 
Moses, or even Abraham), the Greek, and the Latin alphabets. 
Not only can the now divergent forms of each separate letter 
in the series be traced through successive modifications back 
to one ancient Phenician character, but the order of the 
whole series from I to o is absolutely identical in the 
Arabic (Hebrew, Phenician), Greek, and Latin alphabets, 
as the following synopsis shows. An additional proof is 
furnished by the identity of the numeral values of the letters 
in the Arabic and Greek alphabets, — a method totally un- 
known to the Latins, who must have had a method of their 
own, probably Etruscan, before they received their alphabet 
direct from the Phenicians, quite independently of the Greeks, 
and quite as early. 
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The apparent discrepancies and vacancies occurring on 
comparison of the three alphabets and the series of numerals, 
are in reality additional proofs of their absolute identity. 

The two first letters call for no remark, though it is known 
to scholars that the Greek B has been degraded in Rumaic 
into a V, and the so-called modern Greek man is unable to 
pronounce a 5, writing it, when necessary, yuir. This com- 
bination in Greek words he reads and pronounces as though 
it were written fx^. 



1 The Hebrew syBtem is identical with the Arabic as far as its alphabet 
^goes. Thus: p 100, 1 200, 1^300, r\ 400; beyond this the -words are 
written in full. This incident is a condemnation of the Greeli system for 
the higher numbers. 
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The _, r, Gr, must originally have been a hard g. In 
modern Egyptian, as in Hebrew, and in Greek, it is so pro- 
nounced, though the rest of Arabia has softened it into the 
sound of our English _; or soft g, and though the Latins 
hardened it, apparently, into a K value. 

The first serious remark is called for on our coming to 
the change made by both the Greeks and the Latins of the 
Semitic soft aspirate consonant t into their vowel E. It 
would almost seem as though the old Phenicians used that 
letter as a final vowel, exactly as is done by the Persians 
and Turks at present. A more remarkable divergency, in- 
explicable to me, but parallel to the foregoing conversion, 
is the change made by the Greeks of the Semitic hard ' 
aspirate consonant _ into their long vowel H, t;, whereas the 
Latins preserved the letter as a consonant and as their sole 
aspirate, under the same written form as that used by the 
Greeks, H, h, and which was in reality the Phenician fonn 
of the letter. 

The next remark is as to the Latin F, which the Greeks 
long ago discarded from their alphabet, after having in the 
first instance adopted it in its Phenician form T, and used it 
to represent the numeral 6. After discarding it as a letter, 
they continued to use it as a numeral, though with a 
corrupted, cursive form, s-, to which they still, to this day, 
give the Phenician name of Bav, j\j waw, vav. The Latin 
modification of its sound, from a «^ or j; to an /, is of no 

) 
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importance. The Arabs of to-day, having no v letter or 
sound in their language, write the name of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress, Fihtoriya. 

As the Greek phonetic value of Z exactly corresponds to 
the Semitic power of j , their numeral value being identical, 
and the form of the Latin G being merely a modification, 
one is tempted to imagine that originally the Latin power 
of this letter was soft g, our _;, perhaps even our z. Certain 
it is that in some dialects of Italian a z is used in words 
where a soft g is found in other dialects. 

The Greeks made the Semitic W into their ; the Latins, 
having no such sound, discarded the letter. 

The Semitic (_j being both a consonant, like our y, and also 
a long vowel, i, it followed, as a matter of course, that both 
Greeks and Latins should make it into the vowel i. But the 
Latins preserved its consonantal use also as an initial ; though 
they forgot, or never realized, that it is a consonant in that 
position. We now use a y to express that value ; but the 
Germans have adopted the Latin modification j to represent 
it. Three western letters, i, j, y, are now used for the one 
Semitic ^^. 

The next four letters require no comment ; but the Semitic 
^ of the eastern Arabs is not a good parallel for the Greek 
S. The Hebrew letter D, that holds its place in the 
alphabet, is the equivalent of the Arabic ^jo, and the western 
Arabs of Morocco transpose the ^j- and ^o in their j^\ 
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alphabet, making the fifth word ^jaiiu>, the letter ^Ji being 
the exact equivalent of the Hebi'ew U in place and in power. 
The (jo is a better representative of S than the ^Ja, but 
the two sounds are still very remote from one another. 
I should be inclined to suggest that when the Greek alphabet 
was formed, the Semitic ^Ji held the place afterwards taken 
by the ^y, and the i_y,. The Greek S is an attempt to 
I'epresent our value sh, as is seen in the name Xerxes, of 
which the old Persian was Khsharsha. The Latins dropped 
this letter, whichever it really was. 

The conversion of Semitic consonantal c into Greek and 
Latin vowel o is not unnatural. This letter c is absolutely 
unpronounceable by any other than a Semitic. It is a kind 
of convulsion in the throat ; and as the two aspirates were 
converted into vowels, so was this guttural. This was so 
much the more to be expected, as the Semitic letter 1 , which 
became Greek and Latin a, is also a guttural consonant, 
serving likewise as a long vowel on occasions. It is the 
soft guttural, of which the c is the hard parallel ; and an o 
may well be looked upon as a hard a. 

What the Arabians use as ^ ._s , is read in Hebrew, as in 
Greek and Latin, p. Even the Arabians, when they have 
to express a foreign letter, p, which they cannot pronounce, 
write and pronounce it as a h, or as f. The next letter, ^ja 
or ^jfl, is dropped in both Greek and Latin. It appears never 
to have been used in Greek, even as a numeral; differing in 
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that respect from the T- When this latter was dropped as a 
letter, it was retained, modified, as a numeral. But the 
omitted letter yo became the numeral adjxiri, ^ representing 
SOO instead of 90. 

From this omission of the ^j) from its proper place in the 
Greek numerals, a slip of the whole subsequent series became 
necessary, so that each letter, from j , 9, Q, onwards, had a 
higher numeral value by one degree in the Semitic than its 
representative had in Greek ; j standing for 100, while 9 
has the value of 90 only ; j represents 200, while P stands 
for 100 only ; &c. This slip is very remarkable ; it was filled 
up further on by 3) 900. 

Although the six " additional " letters of the Semitic and 
Greek alphabets have no relation to each other as repre- 
sentatives of sound, their numerical value goes on exactly 
in the same order observed in those of the original series, 
and with the same slip up to c, representing 1000, while ^ 
is only 900. On the other hand, however, the three Greek 
additionals, v, (p, x, are evidently the originals in form of the 
Latin u, v, x, and the Semitic li is possibly the original of the 
Latin Z. This letter is usually attributed, by ancient and 
modern authors, to the Greek ^, which it certainly agrees 
with in shape, though not in sound. 

The forms of the Arabic and Persian Ottoman letters given 
above are those of the isolated characters. They are liable 
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to various modifications, according to their being initials, 
medials, or finals, in a combination of written letters. 

In the first place, they may, in this respect, be conveniently 
divided into two classes : those which join on to the following 
letters in writing a combination, jJuJ i-Jj^ hiriifii^ vwSsliyy^, 
and those which do not so join, A.ni-^<. <— ij^a- hiirufi mfinfisilL 
The latter, the less numerous class, are: 1, i, '■>, jt jjj, j and 
i ; eight in number; thus, i_>l, (_>j, -i, i_j^, oj, J]j, jj, -V. 
All the others join, as b , (_<j , ij>j , (_*> , liJ, J, U, k_*=fi V*' 
j-, U, v_~ii, (_*^, i:>^, isA>, J=, Ic, v«E, i_*9, lij , iti, J) j^> 
j , la , i_<j , &c. 

All the letters join on in writing to the character that 
precedes them (other than to the eight enumerated above) 
whether they be themselves finals or medials. As finals their 
forms are as follows : b , >_^a. , i_>a. , c>>. , vi*«u , ^ , ^ , ^-o , 

^ , Sc, M , ^, Jj , jS, fjj, (jto, ^, ijitt, ki , k; , g, iJ, 

»— *-J» (J*"* *^> J^) (•«») ij^}j^9 ^i (J=*> ^' -^s medials they 
are figured thus : i_jb , i_*-a., j^, ji^ , Jii , ^jss_, \jf, Uf, 



' It having been fovmd impracticable to mark in type the varying 
Ottoman tone-values of the Arabian and Persian long vowels, the student 
must learn to supply the numbers 1 and 2 over the long- vowel marks. 
For this purpose, he must apply the rules for the short vowels, according 
as they follow, or are followed by, a consonant of the soft or hard class. 
By practice, the correct habit will be thus acquired ; the case of the short 
vowels teaching the tone, which will then be instinctively used when the 
vowel is long. 
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oo^ oo^ 00^ o o ^ oo^ oo^ oo^ oo^ o^x °;' P y^_ 

JjT, ^ , iLjo. , J^ , M:^ . Those which do not join are, as 

O ^ O O^ O0-. O^,^ 00-- --oj--- o o *■ o- 

medials, thus written: ljIj, .Ja, JJj, !^, .^^j *:i/tH5 v*^j J^* 

o ^o 

Longer combinations varj^ ad mfimtum, as follows : os^ , 

cJlj^, rW-^'' ^->^J cjA^J J^^' J*W^' i^i^, Aii*,j5jU «yl^f^» 

laU^Swt-ob , ijUlijlj , &c. 

Besides the simple names of the letters hitherto mentioned, 
most of the characters have other, more complicated appel- 
lations. 

The 1 is usually called h^mz^, 5)»a, when a consonant, m an 
Arabic word ; and ^lift m^mdiidj, sj^j^j. i_ill, prolonged \, 
when it is a long vowel, initial or medial. It can never be 
a long final vowel in an Arabic word, being then always 
followed by another consonant 'hhmzh ; as, sli sha'i, i\y, jJza'A, 
&c. It is called ^lifi m^qsur^, i.^Ju, wJI, shortened I, when 
final. It is then more commonly written ^^ in classical 
Arabic ; but by no means always so. In Persian and Turkish, 
or foreign words, the 1 is always a vowel, but is called 
indifferently Mif and h^mzj. It is always long in Persian 
words, when medial or final. When initial in a Persian word, 
it may be short or long. When a long initial, it is distin- 
guished, as in Arabic, by the sign mMd, Xi> (') over it, as : 

o ^, o _^ _ 

A. Kz>3\ afjt, p. i_)l ab. When a short initial, it is, in Arabic, 
generally a consonant, and may take the sound 'i or 'h, of '1, 
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or of 'A. When a short initial in Persian, it is a vowel, and 
may have any one of the three values i or k, i, 4. The details 
of the powers of 1 in Turkish words are given further on. 

The <_> is distinguished from the other letters of the same 
isolated form by being called sj^-j* jl; (bii'l mAv4hhl,d^), the 
single-dotted i_j ; as the o is named loUi* i\j (ta'l musnat), 
the double-dotted o, and the c^ is designated iidi* jlS (sa'l md- 
sMlis^), the triply-dotted li.. The cj is further distinguished 
from the L>, also named ti, Us, by being called c>^ sU (tsT'l 
qWsh^t), the o of (the word) L=*ifi ; while ]a is named 
Jia. slL (ta'i h-itti), iAe Id 0/ (the word) Ja*. Again, the o 
is distinguished, as a medial or initial, from the ,_j, then iden- 
tical in form with it, by being called i^y oUL> (mfisnati f^v- 
qiyyj), superiorly/ double-dotted ; whereas the tj is then 
termed ijUss cullL (mfisnati tihtaniyy^), inferiorly double- 
dotted. The tl> is also called JiJ eU (sa'l sikhiz), the cb 0/ JsJ. 
The ij might be called j^'l sC (ba't 4bjM), the ,_. 0/ j.s:l ; but 
I do not recollect the expression. It is, however, distin- 
guished from the Persian ij by being designated i^.;^ slj (ba'i 
'iribiyy^), the Arabian ^, the i_j being called t^ja fG (ba'i 
farisiyy^), and L^ sG (ba'i Ijimlyy^), the Persian i_>. 

The simple name of the _., «» jIm, sufficiently distinguishes 
the letter from all other Arabic characters. It has, therefore, 
no other designation in purely Arabic works. It is, however, 
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distinguished from the Persian -.by their being styled respec- 
tively L:,^ ^ (jimllr^blyy^), and C^j^ ^^ (jimi farisiyy^), 
or h.^fp- **a. (jiml 'ij^miyye). 

The _ and ^ are distinguished from one another by the 
terms X^ S=- (ha'i m^hm^l^) neglected (undotted) _, and 
i^' sU (khii'l mAj^m^) distinguished (dotted) ^ respectively. 
In Persian they are often called iklL; si* (ha'i bi-nAqtl,) dotless 
_, and^ljiiiisU. (kha'i niiqti-dir) dot-possessing (dotted) ^. 
These two pairs of Arabic and Persian adjectives go all 
through the alphabet, in the cases where a dot is the sole 
distinction between two letters of the same form ; as, iU_4j> Jlj 
(dali m&hm^l4) j ; 4«s?" Jli (zali mAjfemi) i. So also the 
distinctions by the words of the " numeral alphabet ;'' as, 
IssJ Jb (dili ^bjM), ji5 JIj (zali sikhiz), j ; i^^ sf, (ra'i 

Out J- ^ •'"' oJ 

qarashit)^ ; j^a, ^U (za'i h^vv^z) j ; &c.; aL^ lyto. (sini m'&h- 
DiM^), |j„ ; ili" lyji (shini mii'j^mj), Ji ; &c. 

When we come to i_J, the written names of the letters are 
so distinct of themselves, that no addition is necessary for 
U (fa), uJ ; ^il5 (qaf), j ; ,_iir (kyaf, vulgarly k^f), d ; 
|.V (lam), J ; ^^^ (mim), j. ; ^^y (nun), ^ ; _jlj (vwaw), j. 
With i a distinction again comes in, to differentiate the letter 
from ^. We, therefore, say j^a jta (ha'i h4w4z), 5 ; as the 
^ is then termed ^^ sll (ha'i hiitti) ; and ^j is termed, as 
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mentioned above, aJUss ouL sIj (ya'i mfisnatl tihtaniyy^); 

being also called ^a. ^_ (ya'i hitti). 

The Persian ,_3 and _ are distinguished as is described 

a - ' _ 
above ; and in like manner the j is called a-ojU eU (za'i fiiii- 

styy^), and i-*^ sl^ (zi'i 'djimlyy^). 

There remains now to distinguish, among consonants, the 
different sorts of et) used in Ottoman Turkish, and to point 
out their several names, as follows : The original Arabian 
d is named ij,c i_io (kyafl 'dr^biyy^, vulg. kjfl '^r^bi), the 
Arabian d ; its value is that of our Tc. This letter was next 
used by the Persians for their hard g; it was then, and is 
still, distinguished by the name of 4-u,U l_s^ (kyafl farislyy^, 
vulg. kyafi farlsi, k^fi farisi), and a-^s? ^d (kyafi 'ij^miyy^, 
vulg. k^fi 'ij^mi). This variety is sometimes distinguished, in 
writing, in one or the other of two different methods. The 
Persians themselves mark the difference by doubling the 
upper dash of the letter in all its written variations — isolated, 
initial, medial, and final ; thus : i«5^Ji,^,Xj , S^ ; whereas the 
original Arabian e), when isolated or final, has no dash at all; 

o J" oJo 

as, e)j)l, (sUil ; and a single dash, when initial or medial ; thus: 
j^, dS^, also shaped .J.^a, &:l£=u. 

When these two values of the one letter (iil passed into use 
for the Ottoman language, a new mode of distinguishing the 
Persian from the Arabian variety was introduced. It con- 
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sisted of placing three dots over the Arabian form of the d, 
together with a single dash in non-final positions ; thus : lai, Ji, 

O' ' o 

^?M> , eLi ; thus marking the Persian hard g value of the 
letter. 

But this letter, so differentiated in Persian writing, received 
in Ottoman Turkish a third value, that of our consonantal y, 
as a softened variety of its Persian value of hard g. This 
Ottoman value never occurs elsewhere than at the end, or 

in the middle of a word ; as : di; (b^y), di»:5C (biydnm^k), 
^^y^_ (yiyirmf), eUJ/ol (lyrdnm^k). In the middle of a word 
it may begin or end a syllable : b^-yin-m^k, iy-rdn-m^k. 
When this letter follows a u vowel, and is itself followed by 
an e vowel, it glides into the value of our w ; as aSIu, 
(s4w4), &c. 

In Turkish, the d, retaining the same form, received 
another value still, the fourth ; being then for distinction's 
sake, called surd ^ , f^j) ^U> (sighir niin) ; as in dl (^n), 
ij»^T (anmiq), d^ (sinin), °j_)k=>} (qiniir). This value 
is liever initial. When medial, it may begin, and may also 
end a syllable, as it ends many words. The three dots over 
the d, mentioned in the preceding paragraph, are used by 
some to designate this Turkish value of surd ^j ; and at other 
times a single dot is used for that purpose, leaving the three 
dots to mark the Persian value of the letter. These varyinc 
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values of the d constitute a serious difficulty in learning to 
read Ottoman Turkish. Surd ^ is here transliterated fl. 

A similar variation in the phonetic value of the Arabic 
letter c is to be observed in Ottoman Turkish words. 
Originally it is, in an Ottoman mouth, a simple hard g ; as : 
iIJU (gallb), iJiX\ {iglhh), iijLLL (migliib). In Turkish 
vs^ords it has a softened value, very much like that of our gh, but 
ftill more softened, even to the point of practically disappear- 

o 

ing from the pronunciation ; as : cLIj (d^gh, almost diw), 
elilL (dighm, almost daiS), ilL (dighi, di'd), J.% (dighi, 
d4'!), JjjilL (d^'din), sjilL (d4'di), &c. When preceded by 
an or w vowel, the c , in Turkish words, if followed by a 
vowel, glides into the value of our w, even as our own gh 

o ^ I 

does in the word throughout (pronounced thruwout); as: ^^Icjlj 

(d6w4n), fj\ij^ (s6w4n), ,jic^ (q6w4sh) ; or it nearly dis- 
ci ^ jo j 
appears in pronunciation, as before ; thus : j^jJjl (AldAwAm, 

J Jo J 

or oldu'um), ^JJ^l (61diwi, or 61dd'A). 



Section IL The Phonetic Values of the Letters and Vowel- 
Points, the Uses of the other Orthographic Signs, our System 
of Transliteration, and the Doctrine of Ottoman Euphony. 

"We. must divide the thirty-one Ottoman letters (omitting V) 
into vowels and consonants. But it must first be premised 
that every letter is sometimes a consonant, while only four of 
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them are sometimes vowels. These are ] , j , a , ij . All the 
others, twenty-seven in form, are always consonants. It will 
be more convenient to treat of the four vowel letters first, 
together with the vowel-points, which are not letters, but 
simply marks. 

Usually, the vowel-points, three only in number, are not 
written ; they are supposed to be known. But, in children's 
books, in Qur'ans, in books of devotion, &c., they are written ; 
and sometimes in other books and papers also. 

The vowe] -points are named : 1, fistfin, jj^jl (over), the 
mark of which is a short diagonal from the right downwards 
towards the left, placed over any consonant ; as: wj, o, -., &c.; 
2, h&hxh, ijJi. (no meaning), a similar diagonal, marked under 

J 3 3 

any consonant; as: _, ^, j, i, &c.; 3, ^t^ri, j^^jl (no mean- 
ing), a small j-shaped mark, placed over any consonant; as: 

J J -» 3 

J' j' J ' U**' ■ 

These vowel-points mark, originally, the three Arabic short 
vowels, to which the additional Ottoman vowel-sounds, i, i, k 
have been added. The Astdn has the value of i or h, accord- 
ing to the consonant, &c., accompanying it ; the hhth has the 
value of i or 1 ; and the 4t4r4 that of 6, A, -&, A, also according 
to its accompaniment. 

The short vowel-sound indicated by each of these three 
marks always follows, in pronunciation, the sound of the con- 
sonant to which it is appended ; so that we have the following 
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Ottoman syllabary, No. 1 : i> hi, hi, hi, bd, hh ; ^ bi, bS ; 
v_> bA, bd, bA, bd ; and so on through the alphabet. 

When it is required to make the vowel long, one of the 

o 

three Arabic letters of prolongation, x-> i-J^ (hirfi mWd, pi. 
J- >— 'j>» hurufi m^dd), has to be added to the consonant, still 
marked with its short vowel-point. The letters of prolonga- 
tion, true long vowels, are I, _j, ^ ; of which 1 always accom- 
panies fistfin, ij always accompanies h&hrh ; and , always 
accompanies dtfird. "We now have Ottoman syllabary No. 2, 
as follows : U ba, ba ; ^ bl, hi ; jt_ bo, bu, bu, bii ; &c. 

We thus see that there are eleven Ottoman short vowels, 
and eight long. Our system of transliterating them is also 
made apparent. It is the simple method of using a or e to 
represent 6st&n, i to represent hahvh, and o or m to represent 
Ardrfi. As these vowel-points shade off in phonetic value, we 
use k, i, k, k, or h for dstdn ; i or i for hi^rh ; and h, or ii, fi, 
d, for dtdrfi. After long consideration, we have for some 
years past adopted this system, as the simplest, and, on the 
whole, the most rational. 

The values of these Ottoman vowels are those of the vowels 
in the following eleven words. They are all familiar English 
words, excepting the French tu, the vowel of which is 
unknown in ordinary English, though it exists in the dialects 
of some of our counties. These words are: far, war, a-('bove), 

C 
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pan, pen ; pin, girl ; so ; put, tu, cur. We mark the vowels 
of these eleven guide-words to the Ottoman pronunciation, in 
the order in which they stand : fir, w4r, ibove, p^n, p^u, pin, 
girl, sA, piit, tfi, ciir ; and for the eight Ottoman long vowels 
we use: far, war, pin, girl, so, put, tu, cur. That is, nineteen 
Ottoman vowel-sounds in all, long and short. The student 
has but to remember the series of ten English words and one 
French, to become possessed of the key to the Ottoman vowel 
pronunciation. But he must learn never to swerve from the 
values of those guide-vowels. To an Englishman, with our 
slouchy method, this unswervingnpss is the most diiRcult 
point ; but, with a little patience at first, it is to be achieved. 
He must pi-actice himself in pronouncing pishi, liG (not 
pdshdw), h&hi, \A> (not bdybi), din, ^^i (not d^n), ein, ^^ 
(not sen), b^n, j^ (which he will at once pronounce right), 
Is-(tSmAk), csULl, fir-(ll,miq), j-lV^, q61, J_j_5 (not qii), 
qill, Jj9 (not qiil), yfiz, jji_ (not yAz or yiiz), and gyiz, j^^= 
(not gyiiz or gyAz, though these are also words or syllables). 

The English student of Turkish has to exert his utmost 
care, in respect of the Ottoman vowels, to break himself of 
the home method of pronouncing a short vowel, and the same 
vowel when long, in two very different ways. The Ottoman 
vowels i-emain always pure ; they never change in phonetic 
value with a change in phonetic quantity ; thus, a is always k 
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made long ; I is always i long, o is always 6 long, u is always 
i long, Ac, in the same word and its derivatives. 

The student will have noticed above the Arabic sign of 
quiescence of a consonant. It is named jezm, *j>. and is never 
placed over a vowel, long or short. 

The fourth Ottoman vowel letter, o, which, when a con- 
sonant, is the soft aspirate h, is also derived from the Arabic, 
but has a special history of its own. This letter is never 
used as a vowel in Arabic in any other position than that of 
a final to a noun, substantive or adjective, usually of thef 
feminine gender, sometimes singular, and sometimes an 
irregular (broken, technically) plural. Such are the words — 
iLk. khiiifS, t:^ s&nn^, t;...^ h^sdn^, juIL t^yyibS, &c. 

In Arabic, these pronunciations (as modified in Ottoman 
Turkish, as to the vowels, and as to the consonants) are those 
of the words when they close a sentence or clause in classical 
reading. They are also the pronunciations of the words in 
modern conversational Arabic. 

But, originally, and to this day, in classical Arabic, those 
and all such words end not in a vowel at all. They all end 
in a consonant, in a letter t ; which, for certain grammatical 
reasons, is never figured, o, but always appears in the shape 
of a letter t surmounted by the two dots of the o, thus i. 
Our specimen words are therefore, originally, iiJi khdliftt, 
i-u sfinu^t, i-....-^ hk&hiht, i- Js t4yylb4t. There are other 
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vowels and consonants to be added to the termination of these 
in classical Arabic, to mark the case-endings or declinations. 
Thus iLli., when definite, may be marked iaJi khdlifttd for 
the nominative, ilii kh^liPJtl for the genitive, iLli khdlif^td for 
the accusative. When indefinite, it becomes iiJi. kh^lif^tdn, 
ilii khilif^tin, ilji. khilif^dn. In all these cases, when final 
in a sentence or clause, the case-endings are dropped from 
the pronunciation, though still written in vowel-pointed books, 
and the word becomes simply khilifA throughout. These 
indefinite case-ending marks are called in Turkish jjy'j\ ,Jo' 
(iki dtfiiA), double dtfirfi, s^l ^^\ (iki ^s4r4), double hb-i, 
and ^ji^J i5-5ol (Ikl Astfin) double ^stfln. 

A consideration now arose. In classical Arabic, final con- 
sonants may be either silent, or vocal with any one of the 
three short vowels. Thus: e... - > kk^b^t, ■-■" - n V^t^hti^ 
uuliJ kjt^bt^, Kz...: \ k^t^bti. When such words are final in 
a sentence or clause, the final consonant is made silent ; so 
that we have k^t^b^t, as before, for the first ; but k^t^bt for 
all three of the remaining words. So j^ , ^^ , j^ , final, 
becomes nasr, as does ^ and ^^, though ^^ (always dis- 
tinguished by a servile I being added — j^ ndsrdn) remains 
fully pronounced, or only loses the sound of the final n, and 
is read ndsrA. 

When the final i. of iiJi. khdllft, and similar words, was 
drdpped from the pi uuuuciation, the letter might have been 
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dropped in writing also; for ^J-la. would read khilift jast 
as well. It could, however, and would, be read i.JjL khilif, 
as Europe has done in making it into Caliph. It was neces- 
sary, then, to devise a method which should prevent the 
suppression of the vowel belonging to the last consonant of 
such words, and yet not be liable to be pronounced as a < 
with the case-endings. This convenient method was dis- 
covered by the arrangement adopted of suppressing the dots 
of the i. , and leaving the nude t. appended to the word, as 
i.i.,\.< khllTfi, &c. By this method final t. in such words 
became virtually a vowel in Arabic, though it is never men- 
tioned as such in Arabic grammars or lexicons. 

Persian has a very large number of nouns, substantive and 
adjective, that end in an fistfin vowel. When the Arabic 
alphabet became the sole mode of writing Persian, the Arab 
teachers would naturally use their quasi-vowel final 5 to 
represent that final Persian sound. Thus, ay b^ri, aj^-. st 
gArn4, iiCT amad4, ts^j r^sidi, &c., were written. The t 
was thus made a vowel in Persian also, when final. It was 
even made to follow one of the other two short vowels in 
very rnre cases, when no other device was available. Thus 
we have the numeral j--. (si), three (in Ottoman Turkish 
usually pronounced i-i s^), S (ki), that, i^ (chl), what, that. 

When, by another historical step, Turkish began to be 
written in the Arabic characters modified by the special 
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Persian letters (Turkish scribes learning the method from 
Persian teachers in the land of Persia conquered by Turkish 
invaders, who there embraced Islam), the use of s as a final 
vowel was found so convenient as to be naturally adopted. 
So u\ hU, iLT 4da, &c., were written. Now, a whole class of 
Turkish gerunds, optatives, and imperatives of the third 
person, end with this vowel ; we, therefore, have 5Jji[ id^, 
isS gld^, },y gydr^, ills qil^, yji qira, &c. 

A further step was, therefore, possible to be taken in 
Ottoman Turkish, from which Persian writers had and have 
shrunk. The vowel i was used as a medial also, whenever it 
was found that its introduction served to distinguish two 
words written alike, but pronounced differently. Thus rijj 
btlm^k, could also be read usUL bll^mjk. If the vowel-points 
were always marked, they would suffice for this case ; but 
they are generally omitted. The gerund and optative ib or 
aLj was already in use. By writing dijb bllm^k and isUaLj 
biUm^k, the distinction was made clear. Hence, 5 as a medial 
Ottoman vowel, always indicating a preceding listfin short 
vowel-point, became fully established. This medial or final 
Turkish vowel i never joins on to the next letter in writing; 
as, liiLs,,! fir^mjk, ijilyl Adiyi. 

From this sketch of the history of final and medial vowel s, 
we see plainly how fundamentally erroneous is the common 
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European (or rather English) method of transliterating such 
words with a final or medial h. The nearest approach to 
correctness of which our orthography is capable, since we 
possess not the French e or German e, is to write all such 
words with a final a, as khalifa, Fatima, Mehha, Medina, 
Brusa, &c. These are usual ; but »j,». Jidda, is usually spelt 
Jeddah ; while s^-aLj Qdhira (usually Cairo), a-^ Tanja 
(usually Tangiers), &c., have been made into monstrosities. 

The phonetic value of an initial 1 is at first a difficulty 
to the European student, inasmuch as there appears to be 
nothing like it in Western languages. This, however, is 
more apparent than real, when fully explained. 

We must remember that in Arabic the initial I or I is a 
consonant, not a vowel. Like any other initial consonant, 
it takes the three short vowel-points, and is then pronounced: 
\ ^h, I '1, I =A. When it became a Persian letter, it was 
generally named h4mz4, as it is usually called in Arabi'c when 
a consonant (but never when a vowel of prolongation, or final 
and short) ; although, in Persian words, it is always a vowel, 
whether initial, medial, or final. With the short vowel-points, 
this initial 1 is always a short vowel in Persian words, and 
the Arabian h4mz4 sign is never placed over it ; thus : J hr, 
°j\ hz, il*li hh, yJ'Ji h%t, &c.; \\Z\ ispah, ^?,U.^iIl Isfahan, &c.; 
iVl Alag, &c. 
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This initial short vowel Persian system was extended (in 

practice, not in theory) to all Arabic words used in Persian 

with I for their initial letter. BntHhe Arabic consonantal I 

was then taken (in practice) to be a Persian vowel 1. Thus, 

tj^l was read 4bvab, \x^\ ibtidi, J^-al isiil ; &c. 

ft 
When, in Arabic, tbe vowel of the initial consonantal I 

became long, then, as with any other initial consonant, a vowel 
letter of prolongation, — a long vowel letter, — was appended to 
the I; thus: \\, pronounced >a, _jl, pronounced 'ii, ,_;', pro- 
nounced 'i. 

This system passed also into use in Persian words, the 
Arabic hhmzk sign being omitted, even in Arabic words 
adopted into Persian ; and thus the combinations 11, jl, ij\, 
became the initial Persian long vowels ; being pronounced 
, respectively — a, u, i. Thus : wjH ab, .LI ubar, iy\ izM ; and 
with words originally Arabic : Ml aba, "i^X ula, UjI ima. ; &c. 

The Arabians found the use of II somewhat cumbersome. 
They therefore invented a sign, ", called m^ddi, 5jw« , and j.* 
m^dd, to be placed over an initial 1, with or without the 
h^rnz^ sign, to designate the long vowel. Thus, instead of 
\A\, they wrote U >aba, &c. The Persians adopted this system 
also, writing i_>l ab instead of sj\\. The double 1 system, 
however, is still to be found in use in native Persian lexicons ; 
where the first section of chapter I is generally figured with 
the two 11 , not with I . 
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It may be useful to mention here, that the Arabian writers 
employ this sign of miild to mark a medial or a quasi-final 
long vowel \ , whenever this is followed in the word by a 
h4uQz4, ». «., a consonantal I . Thus they write ijjIsLjj y^t^sa- 
'ilAnd, J]^f»a. himra>A, &c. These m^dd signs are omitted in 
Persian, as well as the final ' ; so that |^»a. hernia is written, 
as well as pronounced, for 'Aj^a. ; &o. 

If a medial consonantal h^mzi in an Arabic word be fol- 
lowed by a long vowel 1, the two are united, as in the initial!, 
into one 1 letter with the mMd sign over it ; as JU md'al (for 
JIU). This also is adopted in Persian with such Arabic words 
as it occurs in ; not being found in any original Persian 
words. 

The mWd sign is also used, in Arabic, sometimes taking 
another form, that of a small, perpendicular ', to mark the 
traditional omission, in writing (not in pronunciation), of a 

ot 

Ions vowel 1 in a few well-known words, such as a)I 'llah (for 
•VI), ^_54l' 'Hahi (for j»Vl), ^^^f-j or jj»», rihman (for i^jC*;), &c. 
This perpendicular small 4lif-shaped m4dd is also placed, 
in Arabic, sometimes over a letter _j , to mark that, though 
radically a . , it is a long vowel 1 in pronunciation, in the 
two words only, »j-&. hiyat (usually written bL* , in Persian 
and Turkish oLa>) and 5jU silat (usually written V%o , in 
Persian and Turkish o^). 
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The in^dd sign is sometimes placed, in Arabic, over a long 
vowel j or (_j, when they are followed by a hhmzh in the same 
•word ; as in Ijw. sii'ii, »^^ ji>L This peculiarity is not used 
in Persian or Turkish. 

It is also sometimes placed over a long vowel medial I, 
when this letter is followed by a reduplicated consonant in 
the same word; as: siU madd^; it is not used in Persian or 
Turkish. 

Such of the foregoing Arabic usages as have been adopted 
in Persian for words of Persian or of Arabic origin, are also 
employed in Ottoman Turkish for the same words ; though 
they are sometimes omitted in ordinary writing. 

We now come to a purely Ottoman use of the mMd sign, 
utterly unknown in Arabic and Persian. Thus : Whenever 
an initial vowel 1 of an Ottoman word of Turkish or foreign 
(European or Indian) origin has the short sound of k or ^, 
the m^dd sign is placed over it, as a distinction from the 
initial sounds d, 4, ^ ; as : ^j~<-\ imlril (French), ^J.\ i\\, 
iLTdda (Turkish); but cUu 4saUt, jy^vvdl (Arabic),^! hr 
(Turkish; also Persian; but two different words). 

Another Ottoman peculiarity connected with the initial I , 
when followed in writing by a vowel j or ^, is that these two 
vowels are not necessarily long vowels in words of Turkish 
or foreign origin. Thus ojf At, J_,1 Ar, ^J\ AtA, duj/l itmAk, 
JU-:fjl 6fich^l, sjJVhJ h'Undi. They may then be called 
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directing vowels. In many old or provincial books and 
■writings, these directing vowels are often or systematically 
omitted, the writers, from habit, or system, adhering to the 
original Arabic method of spelling by short vowel-points, for 
the most part omitted in current writing. This makes such- 
books and papers immensely difficult to read and understand. 

The three Arabic long vowels, I, j, ij, having thus acquired 
a footing as Ottoman short directing-vowels, when following 
an initial letter I , it was found convenient to extend the 
system, and to use them as short directing-vowels, following 
initial or medial consonants, thereby departing entirely from 
the Arabic and Persian systems. There is no method in use 
for distinguishing a long vowel letter from a short one in an 
Ottoman word of Turkish or foreign origin. We may almost 
venture to say that all such medial vowel-letters in Turkish 
and foreign Ottoman words are short vowels ; whereas, in 
Arabic and Persian words they are always long. Thus : 
fjX) bdsh, j^ qir, ^J,y qish, ^'%i.\ IghUmiq, ij^j^^ sizild?, 

jj)_jj b6z-ilmdq, eJJ)_j) bfizalmek, (^•^j^ gyArQldfl, (»l*j^ji 
gydrdnm^k. 

Hitherto we have considered only the open syllables, that 
is, those which end with a vowel. We have now to treat 
of the closed syllables, — those which end with a consonant. 

In the original Arabic "system, when a word or syllable 
ended with a quiescent consonant, — a consonant not followed 
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by a vowel sound or vowel letter in the same syllable, — such 
consonant was marked, in pointed writings, by the sign 
placed over it, which, as was before remarked, is called j^zm, 
(j)» . Thus : v_»; b^b, ijU bab, ^y biib, l_.j bib, &c. 

It is a rule in classical Arabic, that two quiescent con- 
sonants cannot follow one another in the same syllable, 
whether as initials or as finals. Such a word or syllable as 
crust, tart, blurt, flirt, &c., is unknown. As far as two such 
initial consonants go, this rule prevails in the vernacular 
Arabic also, and has passed into the Persian and Turkish. 
Foreign words with such combinations of initial consonants 
to words or syllables are treated in one of two ways. When 
initial in a word, they may be separated into two syllables, 
either by a servile vowel I , generally with an ^shr^ vowel, 
being prefixed ; or by a vowel, generally 4s4r4, being inter- 
calated ; and when the combination is initial to a non-initial 
syllable of a word, the latter method alone is used, or the 
syllables are so divided as to separate the two consonants. 
Thus : KAifiu has become -Jol iqlim, kral has become J^ qiril, 
prince has become <j^ plrinj, and Svizzera has become jf.y\ 
isvich^r. 

In classical Arabic, a final word in a phrase or clause could 
terminate in two quiescent consonants ; as : k; . libt, Ac 'llm, 

O O'' 

^^y>. hiizn, &c. This liberty is much used in Persian, Turkish, 
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and foreign, as well as in Arabic Ottoman words ; thus : 
o»i^i durust, i,l ard, ,j»J^ pli ins, ^^ plrinj (prince') ; &e. 

When a letter in an Arabic word ends one syllable, and 
begins the next in the same word, it is not written twice, 
but one sole letter is made to serve for the two, in pointed 
writings, by having a special mark, ", placed over it. This 

o 

mark is an abbreviation of the Arabic word j^ shJdd, which 
means a strengthening, corroboration, reduplication. Thus we 
have, cjj-i. shldd^t, lLJc 'illet, Jli b^qqal, .Ike 'dttar, j.o m^dd, 

jj vidd, ^1 Amm, &c. It is a sine qua non in Ottoman reading^ 
and in correct speaking, to redouble such lettei's in the pro- 
nunciation. We can derive a correct idea of this reduplication 
by studying our expressions, mid-day, ill-luck, run next, &c. 
But, if such reduplicated Arabic word has passed into ver- 
nacular Ottoman use, then the redoubling is excused in 
ordinary conversation ; as in the words JUu biqdl, Use 
iqtir ; &c. 

This reduplication is really unknown in Persian ; con- 
eequently, reduplicated Arabic words are much used in 
Persian without reduplication ; thus ki is generally used in 
Persian as ki kbit, and has thence, as similar words, passed 
into Ottoman Turkish. On the other hand, pedantic imitation 
has commonly given to a few Persian words tlie Arabic pecu- 
liarity of reduplication, so passing into Ottoman also : thus, 
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J per (a iving), is sometimes pronounced ^ p6rr ; and sjj^ 
p^r^nd^, sjjy pirrJnd^ ; &c. 

This reduplicating system is not used in correctly writing 

Turkish Ottoman words, but it is sometimes met with in 

incorrect writings. The two letters should be written in 

O ^O J O JO J 

full in such Turkish words; thus, J-Uja- chilliiq, J-Hjj boUiiq, 
el*^! ^mm^k, &c. 

The Arabic word h^mz^, s)«ji>, besides being a name for the 
letter I , as before explained, is also the name of an ortho- 
graphic sign, mark, or point, very variously used in Arabic 
and Persian. Most of the rules concerning it, which derive 
from the two languages, have passed into Ottoman Turkish, 
with an addition or two used in the Turkish transliteration 
of foreign words. Turkish words never require the sign. 

The h^mz^ sign, ', would appear to be a diminutive head of 
the letter c, thus indicating to the eye the guttural nature of 
the vocal enunciation it represents; which is, in fact, a softened 
choke, in an Arab mouth. But in Persian and Turkish pro- 
nunciation it is a slight hiatus, at the beginning of a non- 
initial syllable, or at the end of any syllable, initial, medial 
or final. It is placed over a letter when it bears the fistdn 
or Atfird vowel, or is quiescent ; under it, generally, with the 
^s^r^ vowel. 

The h^mz^, in a word of Arabic origin, always represents 
a consonantal letter 1 , sometimes radical, sometimes servile. 
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Tn Persian words, the theory of the sign is the same as in 
Arabic, but the sign itself is always servile, and either final 
or nearly so. 

When a h^mz4, radical or servile, is initial in an Arabic 
word, it is never written or pronounced in Persian or Turliish. 
Tlie 1 letter is then taken to be a vowel, and is treated accord- 
ingly. Thus, J..I >4mel, becomes J^l ^m^l ; Jj| 'Ibil, becomes 

o J o - £ 

o wt <tii 

J;l ibil ; ^1 ^dmm, becomes ^.l Amm. These are all radicals, 
and short. So again, ^Ksl 4fkyar, becomes ^\ ^fkyar ; JlJl 
nqbal, becomes JL51 iqbal ; .j«\ >4miir, becomes ,j*l 4miir ; &c. 
These initials are all servile, and short. The modes and 
doctrine of making them into long vowels have already been 
described. In Persian, Turkish, and foreign words, an initial 
1 is always a vowel, and is made long in the same way as if 
the word were of Arabic origin, as has been said before. 

When a h^mzi, radical or servile, in an Arabic word, is 
medial or final, a rather numerous body of rules come into 
play. Sometimes the letter I , then always called h^mzj, is 
Written, together with the h^rnz^ sign over it, 1 (as in ■^\. r^'s), 
and sometimes the h^mzi sign above is figured, as a letter 

OJ f^ ^^ 

now, without the I , in the body of the word ; as in jjjI'Ujj 
y^t^sfi'Mun. In the former of these two cases, the h^mz^ is 

o 

usually a final, quiescent consonant in its syllable ; as, \z^\j 

a 

rb-i'ht, (^U ra^'-m^n, &c. In the latter case, the himz^ is the 
initial consonant of its medial or final syllable, movent with 
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&stAn ; as in 1^ jfiz-'J-n, \i\j>. j^za4n, &c. But it may also 
be both ; that is, a' quiescent hjmz^ may terminate one syllable, 
while another, a movent h^mzj, may begin the next syllable. 
In this case, as with any other consonant so occurring, one 1 
alone is written, with a h^mz4 sign over it ; and above this, 
the t^shdid sign is superadded, with an istfin sign over it 

again ; as in Jlij tjffi'-4l. This step never occurs in Turkish 
phrases ; but the explanation is needed, so as to make clear 
what follows. 

This reduplicated medial hJmzJ, movent with fisttln, is 
sometimes followed by a long vowel 1 . In this case, instead 

•3 
o t^ _ 

of writing, for instance, (j-'l, ri'-'as, the two letters 1 are com- 
bined into one, with the signs nijdd and himz^, and without 
the fistfln vowel ; thus, ^jJ, ri'-^as, as before. This combina- 
tion is of very rare occurrence, happening only in derivative 
words, of which the root is triliteral, with h4mz4 for second 
radical. 

But a movent initial h^mz^ of a syllable, medial in a word, 
may be followed by a long vowel 1 , without being reduplicated. 
It is then figured- by a single written 1 with the h4mz4 and 
m^dd signs ; as, JU mi'al, &c. 

These combiualions, when used in Turkish, drop the hhaxzi 
and t^shdid signs, but preserve the midd sign. The istAn 
vowel tlat precedes such m^dd sign is hardened from i into &, 
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on account of the following a, even with a preceding soft con- 
sonant. 

But, when such medial or final h^mzi is itself movent with 
4s^rA, it is no longer written in the form of 1 ; it then takes 
the form of ^^, without dots, and with a himzi sign over it; 
as, u-J) r^ns. If its vowel is litArfi, it is written as a j letter, 
with h4mz4 sign over it ; as, u-jj > rd>us. In these two 
examples the vowels are long ; but there are words in Arabic 
some perchance used in Turkish, in which they are short. 
Of course, the long vowel letters do not then follow the 
modified, disguised hhmzk Thus, ^J_, ra'ls, (j^Jjl Jb'As. 

Moreover, when such medial or final h4mz4, whether 
movent or quiescent, is preceded by a consonant movent with 
^shh, the h4mz4 is figured as a letter ^^ ; and when movent 
with dt^rfi, the h4mz4 is written as a letter j ; in either case 
surmounted by a h^mz^ sign ; thus, ,j.,i bl>s^, -jjj bii'oi. 

Such disguised medial h^mz^ may be followed by a long 
vowel letter; as, jl!s f&'ad, J^J~.o m^s'iil, ^^ r^ns. If the 
h4mz4 be changed into a ij figure, and be followed by a long 
vowel 1 , it becomes changed in Turkish, and sometimes in 
Arabic, into a consonant ^J ; as in i^^jj riyasJt (for o/^Ij; 
ri'asSt). 

There is a striking peculiarity in certain Turkish Ottoman 
derivatives, which causes great embarrassment to students, 
and has filled continental Turkish dictionaries and grammars 

D 
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with totally misguiding examples and rules of pronunciation, 
with regard to the interchangeable vowel-letters _j and ^j. 
The peculiarity arose, I imagine, when all Ottoman Turkish 
was provincial, and was governed by the pronunciation of 
Asia Minor, variously modified in its various provinces. 
Thus the earliest writers made use, in all such derivative 
words, of the vowel-letter j (when they used any at all). 
They, therefore, wrote vjjli g^lAb, ^jxS gidAb, .-jja-ls qdchAb, 
»_jj^J qirib, i-jjjy qArib ; and jlib bishlA, jU\ ^Ufi; &c. 
These derivatives became, in course of time, in Europe, and 
in Constantinople, modified in pronunciation into gMb, gldib, 
qichib, qirib, qiirib, bishlf, ^lU, &c. The orthography, how- 
ever, has remained sacred, excepting in the case of provincials, 
who sometimes write, as they pronounce, i_»jf, i_«jJ-^, v_>-s.li, 
vH[^ , ^jjy , {^k I (J^' > &C. This subject will be further 
developed in the paragraphs on Euphony. 

Proceed we now to the phonetic values of the consonants. 

The letter ^ , equally used in Ottoman words of Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, and foreign origin, has the value of our b 
generally, whether it be initial, medial, or final in a word. 
Thus : Si bfed, ^ blr, J; bar, j^_ biz, j^y biz, bAz, biiz, b6z ; 
tG_, rlbat, k)^ r4bt, ojJ sAbdi; ^J^kitab, ^LjLl j^iiub, ^l^.\ 
irib, <^ja. hirb, uJs qj,lb ; &c. But when medial or final, 
ending a syllable or word, it sometimes, anomalously, takes 
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the value of our p. Thus it is common to hear, L_)LLi kitap, 
<_jj£> t6p, lj.il iptidii, ^^ kltapji. Especially is this the case 
■with the gerunds in i_jj ; as, ^^xSi gidlpi vj" g^'ip> tIjOU 

O ■* J J o J 

yazip, i_>j)j9jl Aqiiyiip, ujj^ qirip. 

The Persian letter lj is our p in all positions : .jj pid^r, 
^U apir, ,_»)1 ip. The Persian word t->-.l Asp, and the Turkish 
word i_jjL t6p, are usually written with >_>, 

The Arabic o is our t in all positions : —U taj, tij, JJl At^l, 
Ija fttvA, ol At, cjI it, e:*)! It, ojjI 6t. In Turkish grammar 
it is sometimes changed into movent i in derivatives, when it 

• • O OJ JoJoj 

IS originally final and quiescent ; as, o,a ddrt, ^e^^j^ durdflnjtl, 

OJO-» f J t t OJ J c 

(£)i|J durduii, sj^i ddrde, (_ji^j ddrdfi, *i|j dArdflm, &c. ; ci-ol 
it, jSj\ idAr, i_jjjj| idip, ^ysijjil idiji ; lL/ git, ^iJ gidAr, 
4jj1/ gldip, t5fS„^ gWiji ; &c. 

The Arabic li) is found in Arabic words only, and in a very 
few borrowed from the Greek. Its original value is that of 

o J J ,^ 

our th in think; so that cjI^jIjI ayi-thiilug, for 0710? 6eo\6yo^, 
was not as bad as our bishop for eriiTKoiro^. But in Turkish 
and Persian this value is unknown ; the letter is pronounced 
as our s (sharp, never z) ; iyi-sAlug is therefore the Turkish 
name of Ephesus, t:>jG is pronounced sabit,^! AsAr, lilja.! ihdiis, 
&c. In some Arabic-speaking countries this letter has become 
a ^ ; as, lijiU tl,lat^, &c. 

The Arabic -, in Turkish is our soft g, which we represent 
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by a j in all positions of all words, whatever their origin. 
Thus, ^j^ jins, (jjU*! ^jnas, -MX agh^j. In some Arabic- 
speaking countries it is pronounced like our hard g ; as, s^"^ 
m^sgid, tss^ s^gd^, &c. Sometimes it takes the sharp sound 
of^, q.v. 

The Persian _ has the value of our ch in church, of our tch 

in crutch. We never use the latter orthography in our trans- 
om o ^ c ^ 
literations, — always the former ; as, ,j*s.l dchm^q, ^U. chim, 

e);j^ churek, v^jjy>. chAruk, Ij.j^ chirbi, ^\ ich, do. chik, 

litlarr^ chich^k. In Turkish derivation, this letter, in Turkish 

or foreign (not Persian, and there are no Arabic) words, 

sometimes becomes Arabic _, but not as a rule. 

The Arabic _ has the harshly aspirated sound of our h in 

horse, hurl, her ; not its soft sound, as heard in head, him, half, 

o ^ ^ 

&c. It is chiefly used in Arabic words ; as, ^J...s^■ hisin, 

O r!) .r J O Hi' □ O J 

cjwa- hiis^yn, _!:» f^tt^h, _^ jirh. We represent it by ^ ; 
some adopt h, to distinguish it from 5, q.v. Aspirate it always. 
The Arabic ^ has no equivalent in our language. It is the 
counterpart of the Scotch and German ch in loch, ich, &c. It 
is generally transliterated kh, as in the present treatise. Until 
the student has learnt its true pronunciation, he should con- 
sider it as a variety of h, and never pronounce it as a k, 
especially when it is initial. Thus jjji. khidiv (pronounce 
hidiv, not kldiv), JlSS>j\j^ khiiduvindghyar (pron. hAda...), 
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o , o J - o 

J-. shrikh, jyXiS ikhlamur. In Turkisli words, this letter is 
often used, provincially, for ^j , and is itself sometimes pro- 
nounced J. Thus, JUs bikhillm (for JUj biqS,lim), ^lill 
iqshdm (for Ikhshim) . 

The Arabic i is our d in all classes of Ottoman words, and 
requires no comment, unless it be to repeat that, in the 
derivation of Turkish words only, it sometimes takes the 
place of cj, and is used instead of ]o in original words also ; 
as, ^-S gltm^k, jxS gld^r ; plL, pl^ dagh. 

The Arabic i, in an Ottoman mouth, is a z. It is found in 
Arabic words alone. Different Ai'ab communities pronounce 
it as our soft th in tlds, as a d, or as a z. The Turk reads, 
lit ikhz, ^ zikr {yidg. ztklr), Jji-U mi'khiiz, ^jj bJzr. 

The Arabic j is our r in every position, in all classes of 
words: thus, oil^ r4>f4t, ^b bar, :>J. ird. There are two 
important remarks, however, which it is necessary for the 
English student to bear in mind with respect to this, to Mm, 
peculiar letter. Firstly, it must always be pronounced (never 
dropped or slurred over, as we pronounce •part, pi't) ; and 
secondly, the value of the vowel before it in the same syllable 
must never be corrupted (as when we pronounce fot, p^t ; 
for, f4r ; CMr, cdr ; Ac), but always kept pure, as with any 
other consonant ; thus, jjl qir, j^ qir, jy, sfir, ^/ gyir, &c. ; 
°j^^ plr, Jj q!r, ^ qir ; &c. 
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The Arabic \ is our z in every word and every position ; 
jh zad, ^^j zir, jjj zir, ziir, j)_j nezd, jl ez, jl az, az, 

O J 

Jjl dz ; &c. 

The Persian J is only found in Persian and French words ; 
it is of the value of our s in treasure, -pleasure, and is trans- 
literated zh ; as, J;lj zhazh, s^^^ p4zhmftrd6, ^jjULil eta- 
mdzhir, &c. It is of very rare occurrence. 

The Arabic ^j^. is a soft s, always followed by a soft vowel 
in all words. It must never be pronounced as z ; thus, Cl asa, 

0^ o ■* 

(jjji qivs, jjM suz, silz. 

The Arabic ^J, is our sh, always ; as, iU. shad, ^^^1 ish, 
jJ:^ n^shr. 

The Arabic ^jo, in Turkish, is a hard s, used in Turkish, 

, o J 

and foreign words also, to designate a hard vowel ; thus, ^1 
uss, (j»,al dsmaq, ,j».aj.o siismlq, ,j ,.>■;» qismdq. Never read it z. 

The Arabic ^jo is very peculiar, being used in Arabic words 
only. It is generally pronounced as a hard z in Turkish, but 
sometimes as a hard d ; thus, J>\j razi. Us q^za, yiliJi ^nqaz ; 
^yls qad!,^,X_»Jl ^yU qaz!-'l-'isk4r (vulg.^jX.--^ ^yU q4z'-'^>kk), 
&c. Its Arabic sound is inimitable to a European without 
long practice. 

The Arabic L, besides being an element of Arabic words, 
always as a hard t, is used in Turkish and foreign words, 
sometimes with that value, sometimes as a very hard d, wheu 
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initial. Thus, ^ tAlu.^kj qAtr, ki. khl,tt; jL'U, tltli, ili 
d^gh, j^W tuz, j^llk tiqimiq, jiIl,jlL divrinmaq. 

The Arabic b is used in Arabic words only, as a very hard 
z. Thus, pii zallm, °°A, zAlm, JiJ; zifr, Jli zMkv, iLl hizz, 
kjlis:' m^hzuz. 

The Arabic c is, as a general rule, used in Arabic words 
only. It is a strong guttural convulsion in an Arab throat, 
softened in Turkish to a hiatus, and often disappearing entirely. 
"We represent it by a Greek spiritus asper. Thus, ^^,ac '^sr, 
,^1» Wn, ijyL mel un, xkS qit', cjkio mlqtii'. The Turkish 
word 4)^ 'Iribd (for iAA) is, however, with its derivatives, 
always written with this letter, of course corruptly. 

The Arabic c is, originally, a peculiar Arabian kind of 
%ard g, with a sound vergeiug on that of the French r grasseye, 
which English dandies sometimes imitate. But in Turkish 
pronunciation it is either a simple hard g, when initial ; as, 
i_J\i gallb, ijjlac giflet, 5jj\c. g^ydi, &c.; and either that when 
medial or final in Arabic words only, or like our softened gh 
in Turkish words ; often disappearing, or nearly so, and 
changing, like it, into a w sound after or before an dt-ftrA 
hard vowel. Thus, JUcI igfal, c.Xo sddg, ^jai. migfur ; j^ojlcl 
itghll,ml,q, plW dagh, iji^j\ 61dAwi, J^j^ sAwan, J^Jo dowan, 
(^f-yo s6wiq ; Jjcll= tiwuq, aLjjcV lawuta ; &c. 

The Arabic >_s is our / in all words and all positions. 
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There is no reason whatever to write the senseless, false 
Latin-French ph instead of f, as in caliph, a corruption of 
khl,lif4, iLli. Thus, ^J ikvz, lii) lafz, uJ^ s6f. 

The Arabic j is our q in all words and all positions. It 
is erroneous and regrettable to represent it by Tc, as is generally 
done. The words J^jj qiirJan, j,\ ^q, oij waqt, are thus cor- 
rectly rendered, leaving the Tc to represent its legitimate 
ancestor, e). 

The Arabic c*), in all words and all positions, is our k. 
When initial in a word or syllable before a long 1 or j vowel, 
and also before a short AtfirA vowel, it borrows, in an Ottoman 
mouth, the sound of a, y after itself before the vowel ; but not 
BO before the short AstAn, the short 4s4r^, or the long i vowel. 
Thus, i_ji6 kyiizlb, J_j.^=l ^kyul, \^ij^= kydp^k ; ijx^ kMl, 
J,^= klram, ^}^^='J v^kil. Its name, in Arabic, requires no 
addition ; but in Persian and Turkish it has to be distin- 
guished from the Persian letter of the same form, but widely 
different phonetic value. It is then termed a-j^ i_io kyafi 
'4r^biyy4. In Arabic and Persian Ottoman words it remains 
unchangeable by grammatical inflexion ; but in Turkish 
words, when final, it undergoes phonetic degradation on 
becoming movent, and is pronounced as a Persian d, and 
even as a y ; or sometimes as a w after an dt4r4 vowel. 
Thus, (2L-)I lp4k, i»)^^l Ipiyin, iC_)l Ip4y4, ^$^\ Ip^yl ; dy^l 
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s-ai-dk, eli=j)^ sAmyfiii, i^J_^ sUAjh, ,^/j- s^Wyfi; i^l^J 
itmjk, iyv_C_»ijl itm^yin. 

Tho Persian d, called i~^-^jlJ ^J^ kyafl farlslyy^, and 
^J^J3 i_jK' kyaft farisT, or ^j^J^ ujiTkyafi 'Ijimi (vulg. Jii (.^ 
'ijim kifl), is the Persian hard g. It is unknown in Arabic, 
is unchangeable in Persian words, and is never fiual in 
Turkish words or syllables. Thus, iiiU s4g, i!dl.^=>l sigin, 
A^a- s^g&, 1^.*, s^gi ; J^ g41. In ordinary writing and print 
it is undistinguished from its Arabic original ; but the Persians 
mark it with a double dash : Ji gyfi.1, S-^ s4g. In some 
Turkish books it is marked with three dots: JS, csi^. 

The Ottoman d, ignored by all previous writers, eastern 
and western, consequently nameless, but which we venture 
to term AJL»ij: v__so kyafl '6smaniyy4, the Ottoman t»), is 
found in Turkish words only, as a medial or a final, never 
as an initial to a word, though it is used as an initial letter in 
a non-initial syllable. Its phonetic value is that of our y in 
all cases, though it has no mark to distinguish it. It is both 
radical, as in dJ b^y, JSj diyil, u-t^. yijirmi ', or it is gram- 
matical, declensional, servile, representing a softened Arabic 
radical or servile d, become movent, as in eJjj.^ kyilpik, 
i!^^kydp4yin, tiL^J^ kydp^y^, ^^^ kyiip^yl ; rilj^ 
sflrm^k, (y(.5L_«|j_-a sArm^yin ; djj.- s^vdik, A_Jij_.u sivdlyim, 
eiCjjj-. sdvdlyin, ^5oj^ sivdlyl. Most European writers 
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represent this value by g'Ay but the practice is insufficiently 
considered, and altogether misleading. 

The Ottoman nasal d, distinguished by the name of surd n, 

o ^ o 

^yj^L» sighir niin, is a second special Turkish phonetic value 
of the letter d, or nasal letter, which we transliterate with the 
Spanish nasal n. It has the phonetic value of our English ng 
nasal, as in sing, thing, &c. In ordinary writing and print, it 
has no mark by which a student may recognize it ; but some- 
times three dots distinguish it, and one recent writer has 
marked it with one dot, cs) (as with him the three dots, e) , 
serve to point out the Persian letter or sound). This value 
is never initial to a word. As a medial, it sometimes ends, 
sometimes begins a syllable ; as, ij^'X^=>\ dnlimiq {vulg. inni- 
miq), ij;j^=3 t^firi (vulg. t^r!) ; JSy-^s gy^n^lj j^"^ dteiz, 
j.^^ IMz, ij^ye sAnr^ {vulg. s6rl,). When final to a word, 
it is usually sounded as a simple n; as, cdb \>hn (ben), (sL-. 
sinlii (s^nin), (SJJS gilifi (gl,lin), dlL diii (din), ^yo s6n (s6n). 
When medially final it is usually softened in like manner, or 

is elided in pronunciation. In j-M^I and its derivates (itself 

° ' — 
derived from ell an), the following J is exceptionally incor- 
porated with it in pronunciation, as though by a kind of 
inversion of the Arabic rule of conversion for the J of the 
definite article Jl before certain letters called solar (for which 
see next paragraph on letter J). 

The Arabic J is our letter I in all words and all positions ; 
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as, |,j|j) luzuro, lyJI alin, JU ddl. The Turkish word ^3*il.S=!, 
mentioned above, is, with its derivatives, a modern Ottoman 
exception of the capital ; and the Arabic rule for the con- 
version of the J of the definite article Jl , in pronunciation, 
when followed by a noun or pronoun beginning with a solar 
letter, ^^-^ '—»;=' h^rfl sh^msT, into that solar letter redupli- 
cated by a t^shdid, is a classical exception, peculiar to Arabic 
compounds. The solar letters are fourteen in number (exactly 
the half of the alphabet) ; viz., cj, C>, .», i,j,j, (_,-, (ji , ^y, 
\J>, 1=) 1=) J> cJ- Thus we have \:x^\ ^t-tln, ,j^\ 4s-sem4n, 
l^\ ^s-sAmn, I'cjTr M-dA a, J^jTl 4z-zlkr, <^CJS\ ^s-s4m^k, 
,j.»viJl 4sh-sh^ms (whence the name of ij~*i), ^1 ^s-s4fa, 
WJ' M-dAhi, 4z-zAha, kJl^i 4t-tali", p^Uz-zAlm, °^p\\ l\- 
lazlm, .Jjl ^n-nur. In the pronoun (_5 JJl , and its derivatives, 
the written J of the article disappears also. The sign " placed 
over the J , so omitted in pronunciation, is named vwisl, J.o} 
junction ; and is the letter ^ of that word, specially modified. 
The Arabic letters * and ^^ are our m and n respectively, in 
all words and positions: JU mal, J^l ^m^l, ^ h^nlai,Ji\j nazir, 

O O J 

(j>. hAzn. 

The Arabic letter . is sometimes a consonant, sometimes a 
vowel. When a consonant, it has the phonetic value of our v, 
of our w, or of these two combined, the v beginning, and the 
w ending the sound of the letter. Thus, Jj yir, tjl^ j^wab, 
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(_a-»j vwlsf, a.s\j vwaq!'. The ear alone can decide these 
differences. But when the consonant j is reduplicated in an. 
Arabic word, it has always the v value; as, Jjl I,vv41, JljS 
qivvil. Ottoman corruption even then may sound it, in hard 

o 2^ 

lettered words, as a reduplicated w — qlwwal. The word ^1^ 
qiwwaf (or >_sljs qlwlf) is an Ottoman corruption of Arabic 
k_sUi. khaflaf. 

When the letter . is a vowel in an Arabic or Persian word, 
it always has the value of li ; excepting a few Persian words, 
become Ottoman vernaculars, in which it takes the sound of 6. 

OJJ OJO- o J OOJ_ 

Thus, ^jJ 1-S.ziim, |j_j:.»j mimniin ; .ji shiir; is^-^ji dost (dust), 

o J 

ij,ji. khAsh (khiish). In Turkish and foreign words it is 
generally, if not always, short, and may have either the value 
of 6, or of li, A, A, which there is no means of distinguishing, 
save that of accompanying hard or sqfi consonants. With a 
hard consonant, in a Turkish or foreign word, the vowel-letter 
. (often omitted) must have the sound of either 6 or i, unless 
it be considered long, when it becomes o or ii ; thus, ^J^^ 
q4miq, (_w,_}S qArmdq. With a soft consonant, it must be read 
either fi or d, ii or u ; as, eito^jj y4zm4k, J\j-" suzlu. If 
the accompanying consonant or consonants be neutral, all 

o J o J 

guidance is lost ; as, \ji biz, biiz, b-&z, jj^ si\z, suz. In 
derivatives there is, however, frequently a servile vowel or 

u ^ J J J J 

consonant, hard or soft, that helps. Thus, ij\jj> bizin, (jljJjjJ 
biizliiliiq, ri«i9) bflzmik, eU; ,-> sfizmik ; but j «-j sdz has no 
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such helping derivative. As to the long and short value, each 
individual ear must decide for itself in words of these two 
classes — Turkish and foreign. Vowel j is never initial ; it 
must be preceded by 1 to represent an initial litdrd sound ; 
as, ^jjjl olmiq, nAJj] ulmek, &c. 

The Arabic letter s has already been fully discussed. 

The Arabic letter ^J, like the j, is either a consonant or a 
vowel. 

When a consonant, it has the value of our consonant y, 
whether it be initial, medial, or final, simple or reduplicated. 
Especially must this be understood when the letter is con- 
sonantally final in an Arabic word. As a consonant, and only 
as a consonant, we transliterate it by a y. Therefore, when 
we use a 2/ as the final of a transliterated Arabic word, it must 
be read and sounded as such, never as an i vowel ; an obser- 
vation that continental scholars do not generally understand, 
unless they may be Germans. Thus we have: _ji yir, e)jj 
y^d^k, jlj y^z, jjj yfiz, tijj b^yn, ^jj,^y_ bAyiin ; ^^_j p^y, ^ 
sh^y, J\j r^7, ^ m^y, ^ h^yy, ^^ qiyyum, °J>_^ v^ly, "^^ 
r^my, ^jj v^shy, ^ij. m^shy. This is a difficulty to a student 
at first, as we have nothing like it in English. 

When the |_5 is a vowel, it is never initial. If a vowel t 
or i sound be initial in any Ottoman word (Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish, or foreign), the ^, if written, is always preceded by 
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an 1 ; as, ^sS^ Idi, JIV^j irllmiq. When medial, it is always 
long in Arabic and Persian words ; as, j^\ itmr, lyj-) bin. 
In Turkish and foreign words, medial vowel ^J is generally, if 
not always short ; aa, i^j.j vlrm^k, j^ qirmdq. "When final 
in an Arabic word, it is also always short ; as, ^ii qaz!, ^\j 
razi, ^cU dii'i, ijj\^ jarl, ijj..^ sari, &c. But there are hosts 
of Arabic words ending in reduplicated consonantal (_j, ■which, 
in Persiau and Turkish, are used as Arabic words, generally 
adjectives, terminating in a long vowel 1 or i ; as, ^jj y^vmi, 
ijj:^ s^nJvi, i5__^ sh^hrT, _j^c 'iribi, W|U farisi, Aa qlt'i, 
iil 4f&qi, jjiia- hifzi, &c. "When these become feminine, the 
reduplicated nature of their final consonantal (_j becomes 
apparent; as, i^ji_ y^vmlyy^, a^Ws qdt'iyyJ, &o. 

There are many Persian derivative words, adjectives or 
substantives (besides others not used in Turkish), which 
really end in long vowel ^J. The adjectives are precisely 
similar to the Arabic adjectives just described, as modified in 
Persian and Turkish ; but they have no feminine. Thus, 

^ ^ o J 

jtU, shahi, 'royal;' ijjj-^ khiisr^vT, 'imperial;' i^}');^ shirazT, 
' of Shiraz ;' &c. The substantives indicate abstract qualities; 
as, ij^y^ shahi, ' royalty ;' i^jj v^ziri, ' vezirial ofiice or func- 
tions ;' &c. 

Turkish and foreign final (_j, radical or servile, is always a 
short vowel ; as, ^jjfkidi, i_j^l ivl, &c. ; ^jj\ M, ^a-^^C bJb^- 
sini, ^^.a!^j1 6diyi, ^^jj t^r^j i, &c. 
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The vowels I and t are sometimes intercbangeable in 
Turkish words and derivations, and are sometimes omitted, 
without any inflexible rule being assignable. Thus, (»Ul*;4l , 
(£ju.A*il , CiU*3l , itm^m^k, are all admissible. The true rule 
is : " Never introduce a vowel letter into a Turkish or foreign 
word without removing a possible doubt as to pronunciation ; 
never leave out a vowel in such word, if by the omission a 
doubt is created as to pronunciation." The orthography of 
Arabic and Persian words is fixed, and admits of no such 
variation. Persian words admit, however, of abbreviation by 
the omission of a vowel ; as, sli shah, iJu sh^h ; 5U..jIj padsbah 
(yulg. padishah), iijU padsheb ; »Li.;ftLi shahlnsbah, AiiaUi 
shahlnsbah, sUj^i shehlnshah, a^j.^^ sh^hinsh^h ; &c. 

In many Turkish words the vowels j and (_j are used for 
one another by different writers, at different times, in different 
places ; even at one place and time ; even by one writer at 
different times, or in the selfsame document ; but this last as 
a license or an inadvertency. Consistency in this matter is 
advisable. Thus we have: jLib, bdshlii, ^\j bdshli, ^jls giliir, 
j^ghWv; jj\ irA, ijj\ M ; &c.; words differently written, but 
the selfsame in reality. 

The Ottoman alphabet is divided into three classes of con- 
sonants, hard, soft, and neutral. The hard letters are nine in 
number : ^ , ^ , ^ , ^Ji , Ij, ^, c, p, j. The soft letters 
are only six : 1 , o , j , (j-> , is) , » . The remaining letters. 
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eixteen in the whole, are neutral : i_j,i_),tl),».,^,J,-2,j> 
J > u*"'' — ''Jjt«'cJ'j'(^" 

As the orthography of every Arabic and Persian Ottoman 
word is fixed and unchangeable, it is only in Turkish and 
foreign Ottoman words, and in the declensions and conjuga- 
tions of all Ottoman words, that the rules relating to hard 
and soft letters are carried out. This is the first and chief 
part of the beautiful system of Ottoman euphony. 

If any one of the hard or soft consonants is used in a 
Turkish Ottoman word, all the other radical and servile 
letters of the word, of its derivations, and of its declension 
or conjugation, must be of the same class, or of the neuters. 
Thus we have: j^^U q^zmiq, iiil^p g^zm^k ; fja,y}i qlzdighi, 
^.^y g^zdiyi ; jIjU qlrliq, i^\^j> gyUzluk ; &c. 

The Ottoman vowels are also of these three classes. The 
hard vowels are : i, a, i, T, i, 6, li, li ; eight in all. The soft 
vowels also eight : 4, h, i, i, i&, u, ■&, u. The neutral vowels 
are \, a, i. These vowels always accompany their own class 
of consonants, or the neutrals. The neutral vowels can 
accompany any class of consonant. Thus wo have : \A> bibd, 
Ll 4n^, lib pish^, j^ s4n, ^J, b^n, ;Jj,J qirmiq, CiUj^ glrm^k, 
j^j9 qimdq, ^y.J^ qiirmiq, i^Uijji gy&zitm^k, iiili*,_^ gydrraik. 

When in a Turkish Ottoman word a vowel is the dominant 
letter, its consonant or consonants being neutrals, the declen- 
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sioD, conjugation, and derivation from that word follow the 
class to which the dominant vowel belongs ; thus, ijj\ iltm^q, 

OO, O^^O O^OJ O' ^o J 

fjijS-\ aghirliq, |jj>V^l irUmaq, j^^jl iimml,q, j^l^cjl 6ghrAml,q ; 
eUdJI elemek, (sUijl Inm^k, iiiU^j; ydzm^k, eLyl lirmjk. 

When an Arabic or Persian word is declined or derived 
from, in Ottoman Turkish, its last dominant letter or vowel 
decides whether the declension or derivation shall be made 

O J Of 

with hard or soft letters and vowels ; thus, L.)^ m^rbiit, 

eJi Jo*- Of o o f O frf o o ff 

jllojj^ m^rbutlAq ; jj*l ^mir, ciU^I ^mirlik; ^\J[ asan, jliL,! 
asanliq ; &c. 

When the sole dominant vowel of a Turkish Ottoman word, 
or the last dominant letter or vowel of a Turkish, Arabic, 
Persian, or foreign Ottoman word, is of the o or m class, hard 
or soft, all possible consonants, and all vowels in the declension, 
conjugation, or derivation therefrom, not only conform to the 
class of such dominant, but furthermore, all consecutive servile 
vowels in the derivatives that would otherwise be h&hvi, 
become litfirfl, of the class of the dominant ; that is, become 
A when the dominant is A or i, and become A when the 

o Jo J 030 Jo} Jo J 

dominant is ■& or ^ ; thus, \:^j\ 6lgAn, (jL-iljl AlgiinlAq, ,jjjj1 

o Jo J oJo JO J Jo J o^o-JV-J J 

Aldii ; lyUJjL titgiin, jL-i^jL. tAtgilnMq, i^jJjls ttitdii ; n^jSij,^ 

o^oJJo JJ 0--OJJ 

sflr-dkd-drm^k, i^js£s>jjj^ sflr-Qkd-arQlmek ; eUi,_)-. sfirfish- 

O^OJOJJ O fOJ J OJ J 

m^k, di«,ji|_}_-. sArishdurmek, (£JiJ^j^j_», sArfishddr^lm^k ; 

o 'OJ J,-^ o^oJOJ J o-cjjqJ 

isi.jUj^ gjtlrfishm^k, (»l«,jui|^^=. gydrfishd&rmJk, i»U,jJi,^ 
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gydrdshdfirAlm^k. But if, ia such words, an flstfia vowel 
come in by the ordinary course of derivation or conjugation, 
and be followed by a syllable or syllables with an ish'i 
vowel, the influence of the radical dominant dtfirA is destroyed 
by such intervention ; as, ^}*^jji bizushmaq, ^^SJ^jji bozush- 
mdqliq, lyiji*^^; bAziishmighin ; eU^i^y gy tlrfishm^k, eJKl»ij[/ 
gyArAshm^kllk, ^jSij:*jj> gydi-dshmiyla. 



( 51 ) 



CHAPTER IL 

The Ottoman Accidence or Ettmologt. 

Section I. The Noun Substantive. 

There is no gender. If the female of an animal has not a 
special name, as, jjlL (tAwAq), a hen, jl^ (qisrAq), a mare, 
ebl (in^k), a cow, jailS (qdnjiq), a bitch, the female is named, 
as with us, a sAe..., ^_i (dishl); as, ^"^.J Jj^ (dlshl irslin), 
a lioness ; &c. If the female be a girl or woman, she is never 
named dishl, but is mentioned as^ (qiz), maiden, or ^jji (qiri), 
matron, accordingly; as, ^J:^^a.^ (qiz khizm^tji), orjJ^s?*Ja. 
(khizm^tji qiz), a servant maid, a maidservant; ^^=^1 tjji (q^ri 
Sshji), or (<,l3 1??^' (^shji qSri), a woman cook, a cook woman. 

There is, really, no declension of nouns in Turkish ; but 
the prepositions, perhaps eight in number, by some termed 
postpositions, are subjoined to the noun, singular or plural, 
the plural being always formed by adding the syllable^ (Ur, 
l^r) to the singular ; thus : 



o » 



Nom. jjl 6q {arrow), ^i-Ljji Aqlir (arrows). 

Gen. ci)iijl 6qun (of — ), eJ^l AqUiio. 
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Dat. dsjl hqi (to — ), s^JLs,! AqUri 

Loc. sjijl-iqdl, (in — ), s^^l iqlirdl 

Ace. Jj\ 6qii (tAe — ), i^j' ^ql^rf- 

Abl. ^iijl 6qdin (from — ), u^jl 6qllrdl,n. 

Inst. 4_LJj1 iqli (i«j^A — ), JJiJjl iqlirli. 

Caus. j;jjs:l jjl iq ichin (/or — ), ^jf.\Jij\ Aqlir Ichin. 



Nom. 


J^ 


4v (house), 


^j' 


Avl^r (houses). 


Gen. 


Gljl 


ivln, 


^Ji 


Avlirln. 


Dat. 


g 


Jv4, 


,^]l 


4vl^r4. 


Loc. 


.■.;\ 


^vdA, 


»^y 


AvMrdi. 


Ace. 


^,l 


Avi, 


4' 


4vl4rl. 


Abl. 




Jvdin, 


^i^jf 


4vl4rd4n. 


Inst. 


4i 


4vli, 


j;i;i 


Avl^rli. 



Caus. cJjJi'j' ^v ichin, cJ^'^j' 4vlJr ichdn. 
Most Turkish singulars (not all) ending in cj soften this 

O D J 

letter into j before a junctional vowel preposition ; thus, cj,^ 

O JO i ^ O J JOJ 

(qArt), wolf, eljjjs qm-duii, 8j,js qArdi, ij^,^ qiirdi; not so 
before a consonant or separate word ; as, sjj.J, ^jSiji, i^jfi, 

Ui?:' i-^J^ ! ^^^ "^"^ ^'^^J (S^' ^'''^> <^°- 

Most, if not all, Turkish singulars, of more than one 
syllable, ending in j , soften it into c before junctional 
vowels ; as, |jl->jl-» (chardaq), trellis, elxl^ilo. chirdAghifi, 
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A_cl j,U ch^rdighd, |^lj,C chirdighi. Those in Arabic . e) 
soften it into Turkish d (?/ value); (»Lj1 (ip^k), sj'Z^, liiljCljl 
(ip^yin), iS^-jl (ip^y^), . X-jJ (ip^yl)- Those in Persian 12) {g 
value), do not change it ; as, elLi s^ng, stone, dx.;^ (s^ngln), 
A,-:^ (s4ng4), ^XJ-u (s^ngl). 

These rules do not apply to Arabic and Persian substan- 
tives ; these retain their final j or d unchanged ; unless the 
borrowed word has passed into the mouth of the vulgar as an 
everyday expression ; as, (ji»i fistiq, (»Ii:^ fistighin, &c. 

Singulars ending in a vowel, take ^^ in the genitive, and 
consonant ^ in the dative and accusative, to support the 

- ^ o --V 

vowel taken by a final consonant ; as, IL (blb^), father, dijtjU> 

^ ^ ^ " ^ j> 

(bib&nin), iAAi (bdbiyi), .ji^^ (bibiyi); jj (qipii), door, gate, 

djjj (qipiiniin), i.\^ (q^piiyl,), ^_j4jJ (qapuyii, where dtfird 

dominates) ; ^^1 (iri), 6««, duj_^l (^rinifi), ij^^^l (drlyd, written 

separately on account of two letters (j), ^_^^s} (^riyi) ; i^xS 

(kMl), cat, du.jr(k4dlniii), Jt^iuIkMly^), ^jj^(^U\y\), &c. 

Singulars ending in vowel > do not join this letter to the 
sign of the plural, in writing ; as, sji-j (pid^), ^«J^ (pid^Ur). 

The word ye (sii), water, irregularly forms its genitive as 
ebtio (suyuB, almost the only exception or irregularity in the 

o J 

language), j^^ (soy), sor^, ends in a consonant, and is regular; 
e)ijj.e (s6yAn), uy> (s6y4), j^j^ (s6yi). 
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Arabic and Persian substantives never change their final 
consonants for declension; ji (tibiq), plate, i^lL tSbiqln ; 
elLw.1 (Imsak), refraining, iS\^^ (Imsak^) ; oiL-o (salat), 
worship, j!lfl (sdlati). Their final vowels follow the same 
rules with those in Turkish words; IcJ (dfia), prayer, eljlcj 
dAaniii); s^Cj (piyad^), foot-man, ajs^Lj (piyad^y^); j_-^L» 

t JO ^ vt "^ 

charsii), market, ^jiyj^ (charsiiyA) ; J!^ (sAlasi), triliteral 
root, |cJ|V^ (sAlasiyi), 

They form their plurals as Turkish words ; but Persian 
names of men and their kinds use the Persian plural also, 
if judged proper. This is formed by adding an ^stdn vowel, 

o 

followed by jjl , to the final consonant of the singular ; as, 
j^ (m^rd), man, i^Ij^ (m^rdan). If the singular ends in s 
vowel, it is changed into consonant d (Persian), with Ast&n 
vowel, before the ^jl of the plural; as, as.1^ (kh'aj^), master, 
^JCJ^y>^ (kh'aj^gyan). Singulars ending in vowel j take con- 
sonant ij instead of d ; as, j.i_jji. (khub-ru), o beauty in face, 
jjlij .L_)ji. (khub-riiyan). Those ending in vowel ij change it 
into consonant ^^ in like manner ; as, ijsC- (slpahi), man-at- 
arms, j^U«.L». (slpahlyan). [Persian writers explain this by 
saying: " The final long vowel is in reality two letters (^ 
rolled into one. One of these is now used as a consonant."] 
Other Persian substantives form the plural by adding the 
syllable U hil ; as, I4JU (nan-ha), loaves, breads, l^--! (Jsb-ha), 
horses. 
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Arabic plurals, of the regular forms for men and women, 
and of the various irregular forms for these and other things, 
and also the Arabic duals, are used in Turkish. The dual is 
formed by adding fist-dn followed by J (an) in the nominative, 
which becomes ^^_ (^yn) in the oblique case. The latter is 
frequently used in Turkish as a nominative ; as, iliJ (qitb), 
pole, jjLks (qiitban), ^^^^ (qiitb^yn), the two poles. 

The regular plural masculine nominative for men is formed 
by adding itfirfi followed by ^j (un) to the singular. This 
becomes ^s4r4 followed by ^^ (in) in the oblique case, also 
used as a nominative in Turkish ; the plural feminine is with 
fistfin followed by ol (at) in all cases ; thus, Jl-^ (m^slim), 
a Muslim, ijjju-.* (musllmiin), ^^;«1.,..« (m-&slimm), oUL-* (mAs- 
Itmat), Muslims. 

The irregular Arabic plurals commonly used in Turkish 
are of rather numerous forms, and there are many more plural 
foi'ms used occasionally. These irregular plural Arabic forms 
are not obtained by adding a letter or letters, vowel or con- 
sonant, to the end of the singular, but by varying the vowel 
or vowels of the word, and by adding letters, consonant or 
vowel, as the case may be, before, between, or after, the 
letters of the singular. To enable the student to obtain 
a fair insight into this very intricate but beautiful system, 
I have to say, first of all, that a paradigm has been adopted 
by Arabian grammarians, according to which all such modi- 
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fications may be effected. They have taken the triliteral Jxs 
(fi'^ld) as the representative of any and every triliteral root- 
word, and they have modified this root into every shape that 
can, under any circumstances, be taken by any derivative of 
any triliteral root in the language. All those modifications, 
when not made on the vowels alone of the triliteral, are 
effected by adding servile letters, or a servile letter, here and 
there, before, after, and in the midst of, the three radical 
consonants, with appropriate mutations, in each case, of the 
vowels, long or short, in the new word. Thus, to speak only 
of Arabic nouns, substantive or adjective, used in Turkish, we 
have, in the first place, to learn the forms of their singulars 
(for they all have definite forms), and then the forms of the 
plurals special to each of these singulars. 

To facilitate and systematize this knowledge, the Arabian 
grammarians have divided the whole language into sections 
of biliteral, triliteral, quadriliteral, quinqueliteral, &c., roots, 
which they term, respectively, ^JLJ (sftna'i), ^j^ (sAlasT), 
i_jcU^ (rdba'i), ^Ui- (khiimasi), j_5-lx- (sAdafi), &c. These 
are the Turkish pronunciations of the terms. I do not re- 
member ever to have seen or heard the expression (_j.iU.I 
(fihadi), which would be the analogous name for uniliteral 
root ; but it may perhaps be found. Of these, the triliterals 
form by very far the most important and numerous class, 
the quadriliterals coming next. These are represented, 
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respectively, by the supposititious paradigmatic words J-Li 
i£-ni-k) and jS (Wmi). 

Every triliteral root is theoretically capable of giving rise 
to fifteen chapters of derivation, called LiC (bab, pi. i1j\j^>\ 
^bvab). These chapters are respectively termed : 1, ^d Jxs 
(fi'lld, bab!), the chapter of the triliteral ; 2, ^l J^i; (t^fll 
babi), the chapter of (the verbal noun) J-jjIj ; 3, ^b JclL 
(mAfailkhM); 4:,^^C^Q (if'alb&bl) ; 5,j_^b jli;'(tM"dl— ); 
6, ^f'^iJi (t^fS-iil— ); 7, ^^^^3\^] (bftal— ); 8, t^l>'j%°} 
(iftial — ) ; 9, ^b jUl (if Hal — ) ; 10, ^^^b JuLlil (tstlf al — ); 
1 1, ^C jiJ^ (if ilal — ); 12, ^y^b JUJl^ (if 1 al — ) ; 13, ^>; Jljjl 
(IflvvSl — ); 14, ^\i jf;^l (Ifinlal — ); 15, ^_j)b jLJl (iflnU— ). 
The use of words from the last four chapters is next to 
unknown in Turkish, if not quite so ; and the use of chapters 

o •' O O y- o 

9 and 1 1, J UmI , ^]%'ts\ , is confined to the expression of 
colours, the second expressing an intensity of degree. All the 
other nine chapters of derivation are constantly met with in 
Turkish, as nouns, substantive and adjective. Occasionally, 
even a verb is used ; but as a kind of invocatory interjection. 
All but the first of these names (which is the form of three 
out of the six varieties of its verb) is the form of one of the 
verbal nouns, or of the sole verbal noun, connected with the 
verb of the chapter ; and each chapter has two adjectives 
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deriving from it, the active and passive participles of tlie verb 
of the chapter. The first, or triJiteral, chapter possesses, 
furthermore, several other special forms of nouns deriving 
from its verb other than its verbal nouns (which are a kind 
of infinitive, or noun of action or being, corresponding with 
our English substantive form in -ing, as, walking, singing, cutting, 
suffering, lasting, &c., as acts or states). Of these, I give here 
merely those frequently met with in Turkish ; and it must be 
understood, that in this simple triliteral chapter, the various 
forms of verbal nouns are never all found deriving from one 
verb ; but certain foi-ms belong to one or more kinds of tri- 
literal verbs, others to other kinds. These hinds of verbs, 
again, are of two sorts ; there are verbs transitive or active, 
and there are verbs intransitive or neuter ; and certain verbal 
nouns are more used than others with each of these two kinds. 
Again, there are the six conjugations of this simple triliteral 
chapter ; and each conjugation has its preferential form or 
forms of verbal noun. The Turkish Qamus dictionary dilates 
on this subject more than other works, and much information 
can be obtained from it, in addition to what should be studied 
in the " Grammar of the Arabic Language," by Dr. Wm. Wright, 
vol. i., p. 109, par. 196, where 36 forms of " nomina verhi " 
are given for this triliteral chapter alone, and several others 
may be found in De Sacy's " Grammaire Arabe," 2nd edition, 
1831, vol. i., p. 283, par. 628. Those that are principally 
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used in Turkish are the following: 1, jli (^"1); 2, °J^ (fflll); 
3, J^ (fl'l) ; 4, jLi (fA'l) ; their feminines : 5, tlLj (fi'li) ; 
6, A^ (tmi) ■ 7, ^JUi (fi'l^) ; 8, ^ (fi'l^) ; the same forms, 
with an insititious or servile long vowel 1 : 9, Jl^ (fi'al) ; 
10, JUs (fial) j 11, JU (fiial); and their feminines : 12, JUi 
(fa-al^) ; 13, IJUj (flal4); 14, jJUi (fdal^) ; some of the same, 
with long vowel J or ij ; and their feminines: 15, Jjii (fi'ul) ; 
16, JjJ (ffl ul) ; 17, J-^ (fni) ; 18, Jp {iiu\h) ; 19, '^J^ 
(fAuU); 20, <LJ (fi'il^); the same, with final servile ^1 added : 
21, l;£i (fi'lan) ; 22, J,£j (fi'lan) ; 23, J^ (fi'15n) ; the 
special feminine form: 24, i:>Jlx9 (f3.'aliy^t) ; and the special 
forms in initial servile ^ , with their feminines : 25, jiL. 
(m^fil); 26, 3^ (m^fil); 27, i^L (m^f^l^); 28, ^ (mMWh); 
with the two special forms in initial servile o, with long 
vowel 1 intercalated: 29, JUJ (tif'al)'; 30, JUiJ (tlfal). Many 
original substantives and adjectives are of one or other of the 
forms here given ; and in frequent cases it is disputed whether 
such words are substantives or verbal nouns. The active par- 
ticiple, nomen agentis, of this chapter is : 31, Jcli (fa'il) ; 32, 
feminine, aJLcLi (fa'll^) ; and the passive participle, nomen 

o Jo ^ ^ J o^ 

patientis, is: 33, Jjiti* (m^f ul); 34, feminine, iJjaio (m«ul^); 
derivative adjectives are met with, branches of this chapter, 
as: 35, °J^ (fi'l); 36, jJ (f«l) ; 37, Jji' (friil ; often feminine) ; 
38, J-x3 (fill) ; and the feminine of this last : 39, aLbs (fi'ili) ; 
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the diminutive, substantive or adjective : 40, J^ (raayl); the 
noun of unity: 41, iiis (fi'l4) ; the noun of kind or manner : 
42, ilis (fl'l^) ; the noun of place and time : 43, JkL m^f 'il ; 
sometimes m^fil and tixiu mjf'il^); the noun of the place of 
abundance : 44, iLtio (m^f '114) ; the noun of instrument and 
receptacle : 45, Jjtio (mlf '^1 ; sometimes JUa« mlf^l, and aWo 
mlf'il^ ; rarely Jxi» mfifil and iiaio miEif'Al^) ; and others still 
■which need not be classified here, though a knowledge of their 
special forms and meanings, when acquired, assists greatly to 
an accurate appreciation of Arabic diction, as occasionally met 
with in Turkish. 

The irregular plurals of these forms mostly met with, when 
the words are substantives and masculine, are : 1, Jl«sl (^fal) 
2, Jj^ (f& ul) ; 3, JUi (fl'al) ; 4, J^l (4f Al) ; 5, '^\ (^fll^) 
6, JllJ (f&"al) and 7, JJJ (fi'lU ; both for the form JcU) 
8, '%^ (fi'lia) and 9, ^°f (4f Hi ; both for the form J^ fill) 
10, VUs (fiali; for the form ^ fi'l^); when they are feminine 
in form, either; 11, Jks (ff^l ; for the form aUs fi'l^), or 12, Jjes 
(fd'il ; for the form 4I30 fd'l4), or 13, JUsl (4f'al ; as for mas- 
culines); 14, JjUs (f4'a>ll ; for the forms jJUi fi"al4, Jjis fi'ul^ 
aJl.^»_» fi'ilA); 15, Jcl_j9 (f^vail ; for the form jJlcLs) ; besides 
16, JcU. (m^fail ; for the forms m^f 1,1, m^fil, mif'il, and 
their variants) ; 17, J:x\L (mifait ; for the forms JUL>, Jjjti*) ; 
and others more rarely used. 
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Adjectives masculine derived from this triliteral chapter, 
much used in Turkish, ai-e of the two forms ^^ (fd'il) and 
Jjol (4fll) ; feminines, respectively, A^ (f^'il^) and %^3 (fi'la, 
for Arabic i%a ; of Jjisl when not comparative) or %a (fd'li, 
for Arabic (jjo ; of the same Jxsl when comparative). The 
plurals of these are : %a (filla) or A^\ (^f'il^), for JjjJ, as in 
the substantive ; and Jjts (fi'l), for jil and its feminines. 

We now come to the derived chapters. 

The verbal nouns of the second chapter are : J-jtsJ (t^f'Il), 
JljuJ (t^f al ; sometimes tif al), and ilxii (t^f'iU) ; the plurals 
of the whole of which are of the form J-claJ' (t^fd'Il) ; though 
the first makes also a quasi-regular plural, cjJ^juJ (t^f'ilat). 
Its active participle is jIL (mfifi'll, fern. ilxL, ni&fd'll^) ; and 

its passive participle is jiii« (mftfd"il, fern, iliio m4f^"ili), of 
which the masculine is also used as a noun of time and 
place. 

The verbal nouns of the third chapter are : iLclio (mAfa'il^) 
and jGts (fi'al ; this latter only occasionally used) ; the active 
participle is Jclio (mfifa'll, fem. ilcU* m^fa'il^) ; the passive 
participle, jilL (mfifail, fem. ilciio mdfa'^l^, exactly like the 
first verbal noun). 

The verbal noun of the fourth chapter is JUs! (if al) ; a. p. 
JjiL, (mif'il, fem. iW); p. p. Jaio (mAfil, fem. Jijii.). 
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The fifth chapter has : v. n., J^' (tJfrAl); a. p. jiiL (m&t^- 
fril, fem. ikill); p. p. °S^ (mAt^frai, fern. aUH). 

The sixth : v. n. jilij (tjfa'il) ; Jcli^ (mfitifall, ikUL); 
Jckio (mfit^fadl, ilclflii). 

The seventh : ju£l (Infi al), J^ (mfinfi'il, iLill), jiiL 
(mfinfi'il, aUbIo). 

The eighth : JUil (iftial), J«iL. (mifti'il, iki<,), J»i. (mfif- 

The ninth: jUl (Ifllal), a.^). jX (mAfdll, £1 mfiflU^); 
no p. p. 

O^OO OO^0-» ^D^OJ O'O^^J 

The tenth: JUii-l (Istifal), Jtc-:..o (mfist^fil, ilsii^), J -»»t ... o 
(mflst^f'il, aWi:...«). 

The eleventh : jl^l (Ifilal), jul (m&f all, JU. mAfSll^) ; 
no ^. p. 

As to the significations of these chapters, it may be shortly- 
said that when the first is transitive, the second is causative 
or intensitive ; and when the first is intransitive, the second — 
causative still in the same sense, but not intensitive — is tran- 
sitive. Sometimes the second has the sense, not of making 
(a thing) do or be (so or so), but of making (it) out to be 
(so and so), of deeming, judging, pronouncing, or calling (it 
so and so) ; rarely, it unmakes also. 

The third chapter denotes reciprocity of the action betweeu 
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two, or among several or many agents, or au expected 
reciprocity when one agent only is shown. Thus, aJIJwo a 
mutually writing letters (to one another), a writing in expecta- 
tion of a reply ; JLs a mutually striving to kill one another, 
fighting. When the triliteral is expressive of a state, as ^j..^ 
(hisn), a being beautiful or good, the third form expresses an 
action corresponding with that state in the agent ; thus, i;.».ls* 
(mfihas^n^), a doing good, and acting well, kindly to (the 
other). 

The fourth form is causative, generally, but sometimes 
intransitive ; thus, JL^l (irsal), a sending (some person or 

o ^o 

thing) ; JUI (Iqbal), an advancing. 

The fifth form has the sense of acquiring a state, sometimes 
by one's own act, sometimes through the act of another ; as, 
j.„ '^-v (tekJssfir), a becoming broken. This may be transitive at 
times ; as, . I t i (t^'dllfim), a becoming knowing in (a science, 
art, &c.) ; i, e., a learning (it). 

The sixth form has the idea of reciprocity, something like 
the third, but more decided, more certain in fact ; thus, JJLiu 
(tdqat&l), a mutually killing one another. Sometimes it has the 
sense of feigning a state ; as, JaIsS (t^jahdl), a feigning to be 
ignorant. Sometimes, again, it expresses a repeated act ; thus, 
UUJ (tiqazi), a dunning, repeatedly demanding the fulfilment 
and discharge (of some incumbent act or debt). 
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The seventh and eighth forms, like the fifth, imply the 
acquisition of a state, either by one's own act, or as the result 
of the act of another ; thus, JUiil (Inffal), a being acted upon, 

o ^ o _ 

affected, hurt, wounded, vexed (by another's act) ; ^Uiil (intizar) 
a (becoming) looking forward (for the occurrence of an event). 
Sometimes the eighth form is transitive in the sense of 
acquiring ; thus, y-l^l (iftlras), an acquiring (game) b^ hunt- 

o ^ o 

ing ; or, a seeking to acquire; as, u^UiJI (lltlmas), a seeking to 
obtain (a favour) by (morally) feeling one's way (by touching, 
groping, requesting) ; a requesting. 

The ninth and eleventh express two degrees of state as to 
colour, and sometimes as to defects ; the eleventh denoting 
intensity of that state ; thus, }»>>-\ (Ihmtrar), a being red ; red- 

o ^ o _ o - o _ 

ness ; .j^-*&-l (ihmirar), a being very red ; ^^j^^ (i vtjaj, a being 

O ' o 

crooked; crookedness; _Li:_j_cl (I'vijaj), a being very crooked ; 
anfractuosity. 

The tenth usually expresses a trying to get (the act or state 

o ^ o o 

signified by the first form) ; as, ^L-ai-l (istlfsai), an asking for 
an explanation of (a matter). Sometimes it has, like the 
second, the sense of deeming or judging (a thing) to be (what 

o ^o o 

the first form signifies) ; as, Jliii-l (isttsqal), a deeming (a per- 
son or thing) heavy, disagreeable, tedious. And sometimes it 
means an acquiring a state, expressed by the first form ; thus, 

* o o 

liiiAil (istishfa), a becoming restored to health. And again, it 
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occasionally has the sense of the first form ; as, jljjti-l 
(Isti'dad), a being or becoming ready prepared ; readiness 
(external or mental); mental capacity and quickness in acquiring 
dexterity or knowledge. 

Quadriliteral roots have but four forms j of which only two 
are perceptibly used in Turkish, the first and second. The 
first has two verbal nouns, figured paradigmatically by iUjtj 

O ^Q 

(fil'l^l^), and Jfe (fi'lal) ; the second, but one, figured by 
JJuuj (t4fJ,'lfil); u>;WU (sdltinat) may serve as an instance of 
a verbal noun of the first form, and ^^U-J (tesl,ltiin) as an 
example of the second. 

It would occupy too much space to detail here the modifica- 
tions of these results arising in the case of roots where the 
second and third radicals are identical, or of those in which 
one, two, or all three of the radicals belong to the trio I, j, ^j, 
out of which the long vowels, the letters of prolongation, 
spring. These details should be studied in Wright's, or in 
De Sacy's Arabic Grammar. But it is necessary to remark 
that these Arabic verbal nouns belong equally to the active 
and passive voice of their verbs; so that, as in English, the 
same word, ja ftt-h for instance, will sometimes mean a con- 
quering, at others a being conquered, just as our word conquest 
does. This last rule holds good with Persian verbal nouns, 
not much used in Turkish, It is not so, however, with 
Turkish verbal nouns, excepting, to a slight extent, with the 

p 
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present, as in tj, mi, m^ ; and this for the simple reason that 
every passive Turkish verb has its own special verbal nouns 
complete, present, past, and future. 

Every Turkish, Persian, and Arabic substantive has its 
diminutive, the two latter seldom used in Ottoman phrases. 

The Turkish diminutive substantive is formed usually by 
suffixing the syllable adif (jik) or ,_j». (jiq) to the word, of 
whatever origin, whether it end in a consonant or vowel. 
Thus, i»y^J;l (irlkjlk) o little plum, isks^-l (itjtk) a little dog, 
dirfliT (kitabjik or jsllT kit3,bjiq) a little booh, el^6 (kyatlb- 
jtk) a little clerh, v^tji (d^v^jik) a little camel, eU-jjjl (utfljdk), 
a little fiat-iron, dissjT (kMljlk) a little cat, (j>.Ul ■(^Imijiq) 
a little apple, |j>.U.li (pish^jiq) a little pasha, ,js?U.jU (padl- 

o J J * 

shahjiq) a little monarch, ^jsfj^ (q4p4j4q) a little door or gate, 
ja.Aa.1^ (khAjijiq) a little professor, ^yJ^J'^ (qirijiq) a little 
woman. 

o o 

In words ending with eJ or ^, after a movent consonant, it 
would form a cacophony to repeat these letters for the 
diminutive. The less important is therefore sacrificed to 
euphony, and omitted in the diminutive, a vowel letter usually 
taking its place: eJ,ji (kyAr^k), CiUs^jT (kyflr^jlk), a little 
shovel or oar ; ;j»j»- (chdjuq), J»j»}»- (chAjiijAq), a little child. 

This form of the diminutive is sometimes modified into that 
of jx-». (j^yiz), jx>. ( jighiz) ; thus, J^^j! (^vj^ylz) a little house. 
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jJt^j-^ (qizj^ghiz), a little girl. As is seen, the former kshh 
vowel of the — in the diminutive has now become an Astfin, 
as the hshrk has been passed on to the e) or j , modified into 
Turkish d {y value) or c (soft gh value). Euphony requires it. 

These diminutives are used as terms of endearment also, 
exactly as in German, and as our nursery vocabulary says, 
daddy, mammy, granny, aunty, doggy, horsey, &c. ; only, in 
Turkish, the method is of universal application, by all classes, 
not by children only. 

The Persian diminutive always ends in ^ (oh^) ; as, 
U (pa), to-U (pach^), or in d preceded by an Ast&n vowel ; as, 
j-ii (k^niz), dj;jLr'(k4niz^k). 

The Arabic diminutive also makes its first vowel dttirA, and 
the next vowel Astln, followed by a quiescent consonantal ij, 
whatever may be the vowels or quiescences of the original 
word ; as, ij-* (h^sin), o<»«a. (huseyn) ; ^^a. (hisn), j^^^j^.^. 
(hdsiyn); &c. 

The Persian and Arabic diminutive applies equally to 
substantives and adjectives. The Arabic rule has many modi- 
fications in details. But as these Persian and Arabic diminu- 
tives are taken into Ottoman use as original words, enough 
has been said on their subject for the present purpose. 
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Section II. The Noun Adjective. 

As a general rule, the adjective, ia Turkish, is invariable, 
having no gender, number, case, or degrees of comparison ; 
and this, whether the word be of Turkish, Arabic, or Persian 
origin. It always precedes the substantive qualified ; as, 
^jT dj-j (biyfik id^m), a great man, J^I\ d^ (blyi&k ddimlir), 

O '9, , n J 

great men; JCj^\ 1^)5:^; (bly^k Inikljr), lig cows. 

But the Persian form of phrase is also much used (especially 
in writing), by which an adjective of Persian or Arabic origin 
follows the substantive qualified ; such adjective remaining in 
the singular after a Persian substantive plural, the substantive 
qualified always taking an hs,hre of subjection to join it to the 

O O J J *o - 

adjective ; thus, i2J_,J-j (j'-tf-* (m^rdani bfizArg), great men ; 
eL; j^l^Uc ('ImMhayi nik), good luorks. 

If, in this Persian construction, both words are Arabic, and 
the substantive is a feminine singular, or an irregular plural of 
any kind, the adjective must be put in the feminine singular, 
or in an irregular plural form ; as, i»k::i« ji L-c ('asaklri mAn- 
ttizim^), regular troops, ^Lk_c ^jj VX.M (s^latint 'izam), great 
Sultans. 

Persian adjectives have three degrees of comparison, more 
or less in use in Turki.^li composition. The comparative is 
formed by adding the syllable^' (t^r) to the end of the posi- 
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tive ; and the superlative, by adding the syllables ^^_^j (t^rin) ; 
but these never qualify preceding substantives, being only 
used as substantive members of phrases, or to qualify a 
following substantive ; thus, cjlai JiLj ^J>.J^l (bihtirini v^sa- 
'ili n^jat), the best of the means of salvation; (blht^rln vAsa^ilt 
nijat), the best means of salvation. 

Arabic adjectives have but two degrees of comparison. 
Whatever the form of the positive, the comparative is of the 
form J^l (^f°4l). This is used, in Persian construction, more 
as an exaggeration than as a degree of comparison, more as a 
substantive than an adjective. If followed by a substantive 
singular, it is a superlative with the sense of veri/, extremely, 
exceedingly/, and the like ; thus, oli siL-j cT^' (Ihs4ni v^sil^^i 
n^jat), a very good means of salvation. If the following sub- 
stantive be in the plural, the adjective is a superlative, with 

the sense of the most ,■ as, ol# JiCj ,j.^\ (I.hs4nl v4sa>iH 

n^jat), the best of the means of salvation. 

If an adjective be used as a substantive, it admits the 
plural and the prepositions, as substantives; thus, ^jjl (lyfil^r), 
the good; ^j>\ (ly^^riii), of the good, &c., &c. 

Every Turkish adjective, besides its positive signification, 
betokens, on occasions, the comparative, the superlative, and 
an excess of the quality it expresses, which we explain by 

a J 

employing the adverb too before the word. Thus, ct)^ (biyfik), 
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large, larger, largest, too large; ^\^ (sij^q), l^ot, hotter, hottest, 
too hot ; jjcj^ (sighdq), cold, colder, coldest, too cold ; &c. 

The Persian compound adjective, much used in Turkish, in 
the positive degree only, is of many kinds. Some are com- 
pounded of two substantives, one or both of which may be 
Arabic or Persian, never Turkish ; as, ijUi ^ (j4m-j4nab), 
majestic as Jemshid ; jjjS (_a-al (asdf-tMbir), Asaph in counsel ; 

CjjdsaJi (sh4k4r-I^b), sugar-lipped; jvImj cLJ^J^c ('idalit- 
distgyah), a very loom of justice (i. e., just) ; others of an 
adjective followed by a substantive ; as, {j:\^~^." (s^bik-pay), 
light of foot, light-footed ; or a substantive followed by an 
adjective ; as, ai^'Jj (dil-tishni), thirsty-hearted (i. e., ardently 
desirous) ; or a substantive preceded by ^ (h^m) ; as, ijLiT j> 

_ o o o ^ 

(h^m-ashyan^), of the same nest ; ,j»i«** (h^m-jins), of the same 
genus; {jj^i^jt, (h4m-sh4hri), of the same town or country, a 
fellow-countryman ; of a substantive followed by (ji. (vJsh), 
like; as, ij>ju^, (p4ri-v4sh), fairy-like; of a substantive 
followed by ijilj^ (ring), ^.U (fam), or ^ji (gyun), all signifying 
colour; as, isiij)^ {skhz-rin^), green-coloured ; |,U j-j (zAmirrSd- 
fam), emerald-coloured; ^^^^s:!i{ghD.&tm-g■Jwa), wheat-coloured 
(i. e., dark-complexioned, brown) ; of a substantive followed by 
^yfCkyar, gyar), JTCg^r), ^J^I (ban), or ^b (dar) ; as, °Jt ^,jJi. 
(shirm-kyar), sweet-mannered ; J^ ^iy\ (^f^rid-gjiT), creative 
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(i. e., creator) ; ^j (z^r-g^r), goldworker, goldsmith ; j^jLcL 
(bag-ban), garden-keeper (i.e., gardener) •,j\ij^ (mAbr-dar), seal- 
keeper; or followed by J\i (dan), ^1^ (zar), ^U (sar), or J^\ 
(istin), all names of special places ; as, ijljjia (qilJm-dan), a 

O - C J 

pen-case ; JyA^sa (gyAl-zar), a flower-garden, a flowery mead ; 
^Ljjji (kyub-sar), mountainous district ; j;jLx«.j^ ('Irdbistan), 

Arabia; or a substantive repeated; as, elUels. (chak-cbak), 
imitative of the sound of repeated blows with axe of sword ; 
the same, or two different substantives, with 1 placed between 
them ; as, (^U.M». (chakya-chak), same signification, G]^ (shr- 
a-pa), from head to foot ; or with U or o in place of the 1 ; as, 
\i\3jM (s6r-ta-pa), same sense; j^j^ (s^r-t^-s^r), from end to end, 
from heginning to end ; or with J\. in jji^Lt. (sheban-ruz), night 
and day (which is unique), jj^ij Li (sh4ban4-ruz), meaning: 
a whole night and day, all night and all day, twenty-four hours, 
or several nights and days in one succession; or with some 
other Persian preposition between the two ; as, (ji jJ^ p^y-d^r- 
p4y), step by step, gradatim ; tj>»iJ^ij>»<J (dest-ber-dest), hand 
on hand, hands crossed; tiy^ii^ (sinA-b^-sin^), breast to breast ; 
iji^jlijj (diish-A-dush), shoulder to shoulder, back to back ; ji*>jM 
(s4r-b4-mdhr), with the head (or mouth of a bag, bottle, &c.) 
sealed up ; or with a substantive and compound adjective ; as, 
J-* '^—jI ii«3; (bikht-b^r-g^sht^), whose luck is reversed ; or even 
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four words combined ; as, %yji^ iSi)j^ (s4r-b4-f^l4k-k^shid^), 
whose head is lifted up to the very spheres ; besides many other 
varieties ; especially the two privatives in ^ (bi), without, 
and li (na), not ; as, i_jj1 .j (bi-ed^b), without education or 
manners, unmannerly, impolite ; LjU (na-bina), not seeing, sight- 
less, blind. 

Some Arabic expressions may be regarded as compound 

o ^ o 

epithets in Turkish and Persian ; as, ^Jii^X^ (sahib-qiran), 
lord of the conjunction (i. e., the master of the age) ; t^i.^'Aj 
(v^li-ni'm^t), associate of benefits (i. e., a benefactor) ; expres- 
sions formed of jj (zii), olj (zat), jll (^hl), and ^iji (4rbab), 
all of which imply possession ; as, ajIJ Jj J (zu-z^'ab^), possessed 
of a forelock or topknot, and ajUJjJ (zu-zAnab^), possessed of 
a following (i.e., a comet) ; i_*is!' oli (zat'&-'l-j4nb, vulg. s^tlljau), 
the possessor of the side (i. e., pleurisy) ; or in Persian con- 

00 o .- 

struction; as, yo,cj4l (^hll-'irz), possessed of honour or virtue, 

honorable, honest, virtuous ; jj «i-jijl (^rbabi-m^snM), those 

who possess the chief seat (i. e., high dignitaries); or an adjective 

OO" O J o .- -■ 

qualified with^ (g^yOi other; as, ijSs^^^ (gayri-mAhdud), 
other than circumscribed (i. e., unlimited, undefined) ; or an 
Arabic verb in the aorist made negative with V (li), not; as, 
\,aiCi (li-yiihsd), not to be counted, innumerable ; jjoV (li-yii'4dd), 
untold, innumerable; ojv.V (li-y^miit), who dies not, immortal; 
jJjiiV {\k-jhh]hz7,i), not to he subdivided, indivisible; or an 
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Arabic adjective followed by a definite article and substantive ; 
as, Jjji\ijSi\ (ebediyyu-'d-d6vam), eternal in duration; ^jLiJli_j^ 
(qdvlyy&-'l-bAnyan), strong in build; &c., &c., &c. 

Every Turkish adjective is also an adverb ; that is to say, 
that, without any modification of form, the Turkish adjective 
qualifies verbs as well as substantives ; thus, cjI Jjjf (gydz^l dt), 
a beautiful stallion; liiUj ,jj Jjjf (gy^z^l yfir&m^k), to walk 
gracefully. The same is the case with Persian adjectives, 
whether used in Turkish or in Persian phrases. Arabic 
adjectives, as Arabic substantives, require to be put in their 

own accusative case indefinite when used as adverbs ; as, %a 

^ ' ^ 
(fi'Mu), by act; U-.>. (hisin^n), beautifully. Arabic substan- 
tives are also sometimes used as Turkish adverbs by being put 
in their own genitive, indefinite or definite, as may be, and 
preceded by an Arabic preposition ; as, ilic ^ ('in g^fl^tln), 
by inadvertence ; l|j " H (ic ("dl^-'t-t^vali), in continued suc- 
cession, successively ; ii— tLi' ^ (fi-'l-hiqiqi), in reality, really, 
truly ; cjU-sjJI; (bi-'d-d^fd'at), on several occasions, repeatedly ; 
i.J^\ (U-s4b^bin), for a reason ,- &c. 

As with substantives, so also every Turkish adjective has 
its diminutive, formed by the addition of the suffix do. (j4, ji), 
-ish, to the word, whether this end in a consonant or vowel ; 
as, J^j (y^shil), green, «_^^- (y^shllji), greenish, somewhat 
green; Jj_3 (qizil) red, iJyJ (qizilj^) reddish; djj (biyAk) 
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large, i^j-^-i (blyflkjj) largish; jLijI (lifiq) small, ij?Lsjl 
(Afiqjd) smallish; ijj\ (Iri) Zar^e, Asi_y_l (irij^) largish; ijJi 
(q&ri) i^aci, i».5^ (qiriji) blackish; j.^ (q-dra) dr?/, Jua-j^js 
(qirAji) dryish. A modification of this form, dictated by the 

O J O J^ — o ^ J 

principle of euphony, is used for the words e)j— ) , isJj^, ij^^l i 
by substituting a final ei) or ,; for the i, and suppressing those 
letters at the end of the radical word, as for substantives ; thus, 

O ^ J 

ela-j-j (btyfij^k), largish. A further conformity with the sense 
of euphony, avoiding two {^y^j\ vowels in succession, makes 
^^Ujl (Af^jiq) smallish, and (iila-«^ (k'&chdjAk) smallish ; this 
last being doubly euphonic. 

These diminutive adjectives, as in every language, often 
express in Turkish the reverse of diminution in the quality 
they represent, being in fact exaggeratives in sense, and mean- 
ing very, exceedingly, extremely, &c. ; as, ji j,il t^jy.^ (j^surja 
Jd^m dir), he is a iravish man (i. e., a very brave man). 

Section III. The Numerals. 

Turkish, Arabic, and Persian numerals, cardinal and ordinal, 
are used in Ottoman. Arabic fractions are also used as far as 
one-tenth. In this sketch, however, the five sorts of Turkish 
numerals alone are explained. These are the cardinal, ordinal, 
distributive, fractional, and indefinite numbers. 
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The simple Turkisli cardinal numbers are : jj (bir) one, 
^1 (ikt) two, _jl (ftch) three, o,j (durt)/oMr, ^jij (b^sh) five, 
^1 (3,ltl) sta;, i5Jj (yedi) seven, jS^ (sfiklz) ei^Ai, jjiL (dAqiz) 
nine, ^j\ (6n) <«», ,c-«J>o (yiylrmi) twenty, Jj-jjI (Atiz), thirty, 

OO O.' O OOa^ O Off 

^J^ (qirq)/o;-fy, JJI (Mll)^/ify, ,jt»JI (iltmish) sza:*!/, ,_yUi (y^t- 
mlsh) seventy, j^LX* (s^ks^n) eighty, jjLiL (dAqsin) ninety, 

O J o 

Jj-i (y^^) " hundred, laLj (bin) a thousand. The two substan- 

C J O JO 

tives, b)^ (y^k), a hundred thousand, and j^^Jl. (mllyAn), a 
million, are also used ; but they are not true numerals. They 
are names of aggregates, and require the numerals before 

OJo oJ°o 

them ; as, ^jij> (bir y&k), one hundred thousand, ^jj^ji (bir 
milyiu) one million ; and so on for higher numbers, djj ^^~>} » 

O JO O J O JQ ° ■'"' 1 1 

^jjlt ijjl, &c. The French numerals j^yJ; (bilyin), ^JJ^i^ (tlril- 
y6n), &c, are sometimes used. 

The compound Turkish cardinal numerals are uniformly 
built up by putting the units after the tens up to 99, and by 

o J 

placing the word jjj before the simple or compound expression 
up to 199; then by adding the units from 2 to 9 before j_jj 

o 

up to 999 ; next by using dLj before these simples or com- 
pounds up to 1999; and finally, by again using the simples 

o o o J 

or compounds before dLj up to 999,999 ; thus, j^j\ (on-bir) 

j^- °j^ O J O J J O J 

eleven, ^M ^^J^_ (ylyirmtikl) twenty-two, g'j^jyj^jji (yAz AtAz 
Ach) one hundred and thirty-three, ^Ji> j^jjij^S^^ dLj (blii 
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B^kiz jAz qirq b^sh) one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, 
0;jj}ljji eLj^^_Xji (ji^iJIjjj ^j;^ (b^shyAz l,ltm!shsekiz binyaz 
6ii ddrt) 568,114, ^\ ^\ j^^^\ duj ^\ ,jLi]o djj (jj.) ^^yX. 2^1 
(Ach mily6n, yMi y^k, d6qsin ikl bin, fich y4z, ^lli ilt!) 
3,792,356. It will be noticed that^no conjunction enters these 

o J o 

combinations. When the foreign expression ^y— L. , or the 
treasury word dj; is not used, the native method of expressing 
multiples of ii)i-_) jo is to state the simple or compound 
number of such multiple, and then to intercalate the word 
ijS (kirr^) times, before the word du-ijjj ; as, sLjJjj s^ ij^i 
(yidi V.hx\h yfiz bin) seven times one hundred thousand, 700,000 ; 

dujji- ^-^(.s^J LT^' Ih ^j^ ('^^''* y^^ ^^^^ ^'^^ ^^"^ y^ ^^) 

45,200,000. 

The Turkish interrogative cardinal numeral is —Is (qach) 
how many ? 

The cardinal numerals are adjectives ; but, like all adjec- 
tives, may be used as substantives, and declined. Eveh the 
interrogative —U is used as a substantive when enquiring 
" what number ? " or " what is it o'clock ? " or " at what price ? " 
or " what is the day of the month ? " Thus : ^)-5Cjjj —li (qich 
didiiiiz) " how many did you say ? " ijM Aa-lii i:>cLi (sa 4t qichd 
gildl) " to how many (hours) has the clock come 7 " {Ji^jji/j i*^ 
(q3,ch^ v4riy6rsiin) " at how much art thou selling (it, them) ? ' 
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o ^ o ^ 

jJ ^U liilul (ayin q^chl dir) " the how-manyeth of the month 
is it ? " 

The Persian compound cardinals place the higher elements 
first, as in Turkish and English ; but the conjunction , is in- 

oo^ Joy la I 3 ,y 

troduced between each two members ; as, ii*iaj o«ai j ii««j)jj ,ha 
(h^zar A d^wist i shdst li hift), a thousand, two hundred, and 
sixty-seven. 

The Arabic compound cardinals take the conjunction j be- 
tween each pair also ; but the lower elements stand first ; as, 
i__a!l_j(yoU J iyj,«.*i.j «-j »Ai-( (s^D^-i tls' A khimsiu A mi'it^yn li 
6lf) the year one thousand two hundred and Jlfty -nine, expressed 
in Turkish, ^Ai- JyL ^\ J>-r-^.l l!t^ (bin ikiyAz illi diqAz 
fiJnJsi). 

The Turkish ordinal numbers are formed by adding an ksirk 
to the last quiescent consonant of the cardinal, simple or com- 

o o 

pound, followed by the termination ^ ; as, j_j^ (blrinjl) 
first, ^fj^i\ (AtAzAnjii) thirtieth, ^j^jy. (yuz^njA) hundredth, 
^^^. (btninji) thousandth, ^jS=^ ^\ , ^j^ oj'ji^- '^^ • 
But, in the numbers that end in vowel (^, this is suppressed 
before the same termination ; as, ,yfy-l (ikinjl) second, ^^^^^ 
(aitinji) sixth, j^jJ (yMinjl) seventh, ^^^yjCj, (yiylrminji) 

°« r ° ° ■* 

twentieth, ^^_^ (^Hinji) fiftieth. The cardinal Oji changes 

" JO J O J o J 

its final into j before the ordinal termination; as, ,_^->;.> ^y' 
(6n-d-drd4njA) fourteenth. 
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The Arabic and Persian ordinals are frequently used, and 
may be found in the lexicons, &c. 

The Turkish distributive numbers are formed from the car- 
dinals by making their last quiescent consonant movent with 
fistdn, and then adding a quiescent . to the word ; as, jj> 
(bWr), ^^ (bJsh^r), ^Jjjjl (6tAz4r); jjy_ (y&z^r), J\-j (bluer). 
Their sense is expressed in English, which has no such 
numerals, by the words each and apiece ; the foregoing 
examples will thus be rendered : one each, Jive apiece, thirty 

o o J 

each, a hundred each, a thousand each. The cardinal cj,j 
becomes .j,i (ddrd^r) four apiece. 

When the cardinal ends with a vowel, the syllable^ (sh^r) 
is suflSxed to form the distributive ; as, jLS^\ (Ikish^r) two 
apiece, ^,^L-;J1 (iltish^r) six each, yi^_x.i (y^dlsh^r) seven apiece, 
ji~^^_ (ylylrmlsher) twenty each, ^^Lul (MUsh^r) fifty each. 

In the case of more than one hundred or thousand, it is the 
cardinal that designates their number that receives the dis- 
tributive suffix ; as, j_ji jiS4 (Ikish^r jdz) two hundred each, 
duj ji.i (bJsh^r blfi) five thousand apiece. And in compound 
numbers the distributive suffixes are added to the numbers of 
thousands, of hundreds, and of final units or tens, to indicate 

o - aj^ o I - ' 

one distribution ; thus, jj ^j.J^_ jy_ jZi (b^sh^r ydz yiylrml 
hh-kv) five hundred and twenty-one each,ji^\ji-j,_°^jji^ ° j5C 
(s^klz^r bin, y Wisher yfiz, qlrq Iklshir), 8,742 apiece ; yJi] ]y_ 
(yfiz illish^-). ^50 each. 
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The Turkish fractional numbers are very simple. The number 
of the denominator in the locative, and followed by the number 
of the numerator ia the form ; as, y sjiXl (lkid4 bir) in two 
(parts), one; i.e. f, the half; ^\ sjJlj (b4shd4 iki) in five, two; 

or _ 

i.e. \, two-fifths. Sometimes one of the synonyms ^^\j (pay), 
*j^ (j^z'), |.~> (q5sm), 4.aa. (Mssd) part, is added after each 
numeral of the fraction ; as, (^C^ sjjC ^^1 (iki paydd, bir pay) 
in two parts, one part. 

The Arabic fractional numbers are also used up to ten. 

o o 

Excepting the word t_i.ni (nisf) a half, the half, they are all 

O OJ o oJ O OJ 

of the form J«9 ; thus, cJij (sAls, vulg. s^lAs) a third, aj, (rAb*) 

ooJ o o J on J 

a fourth, ,j.>»» (khAms) a fifth, ^x^ (sids) a sixth, ium (s&b') 

00-* ooJ ooJ 

a seventh, ^ (s^mn) an eighth^ it-J (tAs*) a ninth, jiLs. ('lishr, 
vulg. ushur) a tenth, a tithe. The dual of eJLj is used, ,jl^ I j 
(sAlsan) two-thirds ; but for all the others a Turkish numerator 
is used ; as, tu^ _jl (flch rAb') three quarters, jj»*i. i/^.^ (iti 
khims) two-fifths, ««J ^ (b^sh tfis') five-ninths, &c. 

There are two special Turkish adjectives and one Turkish 

substantive to express half. One of the adjectives, ^Ij (yirim), 

and the substantive, (jf^li (yiri), signify the half (of one sole 

thing ; as, Ul |«;Q (yirim 4lmi) half an apple, a half apple ; 

—J .C elJlJI (^Iminin yArisi), the half of an (or of the) apple. 

O I > 

The other adjective, Jj»j} (bdchiiq), is used after some whole 
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^Ot, O J J o 



number, never alone ; as, Ul Jy>j3 j> (blr bdchiiq h\mk) an 
apple and a half, li^cL ^y^y ^J^\ (ikl biicMq sa at) two hours 
and a half. 

When a complex fractional number consisting of an integer 
and a fraction other than one-half has to be expressed, the 
Turkish or Arabic fractions are used, the conjunction J or the 
preposition iLl being introduced between the integer and the 
fraction ; as, a_) , y j ^5ol or lUj j, ibl ^P^ t^o and one- 

o 

fourth. When the Turkish fraction is used, the numeral j> 
in the genitive is also introduced before the fraction ; as, 
^a^^ 5j)-X_-i is^y ilil iji) five, and three-eighths of one. 

The indefinite numerals are : ja> (h^r) every ; j>_ j^ (h^r bir) 

o o o 

every one, each ; —a (hlch) no, none ; j ^_j> (hlch blr), no ; 

iji« (bi'zi) some ; j'^^\ (4ks4r) the most part ; —Is^ (bir q^ch) 

some, a few ; \\ (az) few; ^jj-^ (ch6q) many; j\ j->, (bir iz) 

a few, a little ; Jij»^ (blr ch6q) a great many, a great quantity ; 

&c. Of these, jt, is always an adjective ; the rest are adjectives 
and substantives. 

There is a small series of Turkish numerals of a peculiar 
nature, from J^-jJ (iklz), twin, twins, through Vhj-j' ('ichfiz) 

o J J o ^ 

triple, a trine, jjj^j (ddrddz) fourfold, toj^ (b^shlz) _;?i'e-/oZd, 
and perhaps on to ^Jjl (iniiz) ten-fold. Adjectives are formed 
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from these in j! ; as, jtj^\ (Ikizli), possessed of twins, oj twin 

J o ■* J 

(branches, &c.) ; ^j^j\ (fichfizlfi) with three (lambs, branches, 
&c.) ; Ac. 

The written digits are: i 1, r 2, r 3, i 4, o 5, i 6, v 7, « 8, 
9 9, . 0. With these, compound numbers are written as in 
English, from left to right; as, ro 25, 1 1 . 160, rt.i 3409, 
vA-.r-ii 78003046, &c. 

In dates, the thousand, and generally the hundreds, of the 
year of the Hijra are omitted, as also the dots of the letters ; 

thus, *_._». stands for > ■ - {%hnh bin iklyiz dAqs^n Ulti) 
in the year (of the Hijra) 1296 ; 4.L Ij n ^j (fi yiylrmi bir 
za, s^ni 97) on the 2\st Zl-'l-Qada, '97 (a.h.). 

1 O ut'- J 

The signs for the months, in dates, are : *, for .^ ; ^, for 
°y^; r,, for 'Sii\ ^j ; J, ioY j!h\ ^j ; U, for ]/i\ ,^JlU. ; 
_, for^iVl i^JUa- ; ^, for i_^j ; ^J-, for (j^^i ; j, for jjLic^ ; 
J, for Jl^-i; 1-s, for 5j,jt_5jl ,^j ; :>, for is.^ (_j i . The day 
always precedes the sign of the month ; and the first day is 
termed 5,c (giirrA), while the thirtieth is named i^ (sMkh) ; 

as, i..^ c t>' / ' *"" u° ^ lI ' *^' "^"'^ being omitted in 
these shortened numeral dates. Not so, however, when the 
date is written out in full words ; as, (jLiJo JjJXjI di-j j-r-J^' 

j,j-> A^-.tii u;?^'"- cij' lii^-^/^ '^ lS"*-^* '■''*"' J>''° (ishbii bill 
iklyAz d6qs^n dAqiiz sAn^'l hljriyy^si mah-i m&hirriminin in 

G 
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b^shlnjt p^DJsh^nblh gyAtiA) This day of Thursday, the 15th of 
the month of Muharrem, of the Hijra year 1299. 

Section IV. The Pronoun. 

The Turkish personal pronoun has no distinction of gender : 
(^ (b^n) /, ^j^ (s4n, not %hn) thou, j\ (6 ; in writing, generally, 

o J o o 

J.l il) he, she, it ; and their plurals ; jj (biz) we, y^ (slz) you, 
jlsA (inMr, 6nll,r) they. 

In politeness, j_) and j_». are used instead of ,^j, and u_w. 
They then have their own plurals : Jy, (bizl^r), Jj^ (sizl^r), 
which cannot be expressed in English. These are even used 
as singulars, by the over-polite. The third person plural is 
used, in the same way, out of politeness, for the singular, as 
is practised in Italian ; but it has not its plural. The word 
i_5J^ (k^ndi) self, is a kind of common pronoun, of all the 
persons, singular and plural. It is specialized by the posses- 
sives. 

The personal pronouns, singular and plural, are declined in 
the same way as the nouns substantive, excepting that some of 
them have a special genitive, — all but those of the second 
person, singular and plural. These genitives are: ^ (b^nim) 
of me, my ; eli-. (s^nlii) of thee, thy ; lillil (^nin, 6nAn) of him, 
her, it; his, her, its; ^yj (bizlm) of us, our; e^ (slzlfi) of you, 
your ; lil^lil (dnliiin, 6nldrin) of them, their. But, to take either 
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of the prepositions ^jjsi\ , AA , after their singulars, they must 
be put in the genitive, all but the third person plural ; as, 
^jjsi\ ^_ for nie, ^il\^l^ with you, ^^\ dlil for him, her, it, aIjI^I 
with them. 

These genitives are used, when required, to emphasize and 
corroborate the possessive pronoun of the same number and 

person. They are never used alone, without their possessives 

° •' '' 
to corroborate ; thus, A>\i (bab^m) my father (not my mother, 

&c.), A)\i U) (b^ntm bdb^m) my father (not your father, or his 

father). 

The possessive pronouns, too, have no distinction of gender, 

either on the English or French principle. They are 1 (im, 

o 

im) my ; d (lii, In) thy ; ^j (i, !), or, after a vowel, ^ (si, s?) 

his, her, its ; y, (imiz, imiz) our, jS (iJitz, iMz) your; ^_gj (J^i'i, 
Idri), their. 

These possessives are suffixed to the substantives they 
qualify, and form one word with them. That compound 

o ^ 

word is then declined like a simple substantive ; thus, vjl 
(4vim) my house, litUj.l (^vimm) of my house, i»jjl (ivim^) to 
my house, 8j*)jl (^vimd^) in my house ; &c. (The ^_J added 
here before the bare possessive, is thought by some to be 
needed in the case of a preceding consonant that does not 
join on in writing to its next letter in the same word. Others 
do not consider it necessary, and write: (,j', lijl, ^Jj\, &c.; but 
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when the compound, in declension, &c., takes another vowel 
after it, it is more usual to add this preceding vowel also ; as, 
dvjl (^vimia) of my house, a*jjI (Jvimi) to my house ; J-Vj_jI 
(^vliilz) your house ; &o. 

The vowel that precedes the bare possessive is an hihvh, soft 
or hard, given grammatically to the final consonant of the 
qualified sub.-tantive, when it ends in a consonant. Thus, 
ol {it) a horse, J\ (ilim) my horse, i^Lil (Itin) thy horse, ^\ 
(dti), his, her, its horse, j«._jl (itimiz) our horse, J_X_)'I (^tlniz) 
your horse, ^jJ\J\ (4tldri) their horse. After an litArfi vowel 

o -» J 

dominant, this ^skv^ becomes dtftru also; thus, Jcjl (Aghilil) 
a son, Asj\ (AghilAm) my son ; o_jj (bit) a thigh, Jji (butum) 

or ^iji (biidiim) my thigh ; jy_ (yfiz) a face, ^jy_ (yazam) my 
face; yf (gyiiz) an eye, ^jS (gyfiz&m) my eye. 

When the substantive ends with a vowel, the bare possessive 
is added to form a syllable with that vowel, whatever it may 

O ^ - D J n , 

be; thus, A\i (b^bJm) my father; djijb (yinqiii) thy echo ; 
^j^ (ql,pAsii) his, her, its door or gate ; y,jS^Aj.^ (t-fingyAmAz) 
otir bayonet ; yS^jf (gydrgyAiiflz) your e.rperience ; ^Jjjj.^ 
(s&rAl^rl) their fork. The example here given, with the 
possessive singular of the third person, shows clearly that 
when the substantive ends with a vowel, ^ is the possessive, 
in lieu of ^ after a consonant. 

If the final vowel of the substantive is o , it is never joined 
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on to the possessive in writing. Thus, -5>4-J' (%z^m) my 
(maternal) aunt, d»;j (t^yz^n), thy aunt, j-»)J (t^yzisi) his or 
her aunt ; y-ij^ (t^yz^miz) our aunt, jSljSi (t^yzteiz) your aunt, 
j_j^5jj (t^yz^l^ri) their aunt. 

When the final vowel is ij, the possessives of the first and 
second persons singular do not join on to it in writing. In 
the third person singular, and in all the possessive plurals, 

o ^ o o ^ 

they join on. Thus, ijjjj (t^rzl) a tailor, ft^sjj-' (t^rztm) my 
tailor, ^{jji (tirzlii) thy tailor, ^e-ijj' (tJrzlsl) his or her tailor, 
j^ij} (t^rzimiz) our tailor, jS^.jj (t^rzlnlz) your tailor, ^J^fJ 
(tfell^ri) their tailor. There is no valid reason for this rule ; 
custom alone has it so. Tiius are formed: j,j.:_S (k^ndim) 
myself, djli (k^udlfi) thyself, j—jxi (kindisi) Ms, her, itself ; 

U.JXJ (k^ndlmiz) ourselves, jjCjjj (k^ndiniz) yourselves, ijJjM 
(kindilii'i) theirselves. 

A final J , in a polysyllable, as in declension, changes into 
c before the possessives, singular or plural, excepting that of 
the third person plural ; so also, an Arabic i*) changes into 
Turkish is) (y value) in like cases. Thus, jLijs (qin^q), a 
mansion, v=LJj-9 (qinighim) my mansion ; (liLjl (ipJk) silJc, 
i^SCLl (ip^yin) thy silk ; jjli> (tiwAq) a fowl, ^Jio (tiwAghi'i) 
his or her fowl ; yJAjif (qAnighimiz) our mansion, jjsjs-^jj 
(ip^yiniz) your silk ; ^j^JJJLi. (tiwAqliri) their fowl. The 
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reason of the exception is evident, — the final consonant takes 
no vov/el before ^). 

These possessives equally qualify plural substantives, and 
follow the sign of the plural. Thup, ^J^ (Avl^rim), my houses ; 
Ci)^-l_)l (itldiin) thy horses; ^JijS-^^y^ (si^mgy414ri) Ms, her, its 
bayonets ; j^_Ji, J jM (s-dr-dl^rlmlz) ourjiocks; jX)_^)b^J (t^yz^l^rl- 
iilz) your aunts ; ^jj^^_^ (qAndqIIri) their mansions. 

By a consideration of the examples above given with the 
possessives of the third persons, singular and plural, as 
attached to singular and plural substantives, two peculiarities 
become evident, namely: 1, the plural sign is not repeated for 
the possessive when the substantive is itself plural ; 2, con- 
sequently, the combination of a substantive and a possessive 
of the third person, when it has the plural syllable ^ between 
the two, leaves it altogether doubtful whether this plural sign 
belongs to the substantive or to the possessive. Even if the 
combination ijJJls\Jj^ (qinlqMrlM) had been in use, — which 
is not the case, — it would have been impossible to decide 
whether |_j^lj_js (qiiniqlM) was intended to betoken the sense 
of his or her mansions, on the one hand, or their mansion, on 
the other. Add to this difficulty the third sense of their man- 
sions, and the puzzle becomes still more complicated. In 
conversation, the doubt of the hearer may be removed, if 
necessary, by proper enquiries. But, in a written document. 
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intended to be understood by an absent reader, possibly after 
the death of the writer, a method was seen, especially by 
judges and legists, to be necessary for distinguishing between 
the three cases. 

That distinction is effected, in writing, somewhat at the 
expense of plain grammar, as follows. To distinguish the 
single possessor of the plural possessions, the singular cor- 
roborative genitive of the personal pronoun is placed before 
the combination containing the plural sign ; thus, (C^lJjs i»Ljl 
(S,nin qAn^qMr!) his or her mansions. To distinguish the 
plural joint possessors of a single possession, the genitive of 
the plural personal pronoun is prefixed, and grammar is 
violated by omitting the plural sign from the combination 
of substantive and possessive ; as, i^'j^ mdJjA (dnl^rin qin^gh!) 
their mansion. In the third case, the sign of the plural is 
used in the corroborative and in the combination ; thus, 
(e^lij9 iijij\ (dnMrin qindqMri) their mansions. A doubt may 
still be felt, and these distinctions are not always used. 

The declension of the combination with the possessive of 
the third person, singular or plural, takes a special form, a ^J 
being introduced before the prepositions, and the final vowel- 
letter of the original combination suppressed before this ^j, 
when the latter is joined in writing to the combination sin- 
gular, or does not itself possess a vowel in the combination 
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plural. This rule, applied to possessives joined to substan- 
tives ending respectively in consonants or vowels, acts thus : 

^b_r, eLjbJ, ijbJ, sjjjlli, ^jLj, (ji;,)bJ ; i^jJcS, 



Ai) JjUj , sjj^u , _ij^u_S, jjjJ^U ; ^8^, i£Jii»<»^, ji:ujjs^, 
^ ^•^ *■ '■ ^ ^ '■ - 

" > ... 

When (_5J._:ui is an adjective, it remains unchanged, and 

means own; thus, ^LjLj ,_^j_i_J (kindi bibdm) my oww/aiAer, 

jJLj_^5jJ^ (_g.>.; > (k^ndt valldil^rlnlz) j/omj- owra mothers, &c. 

Section V. T/ie Demonstratives. 

These are, j{ (bi) iAis, j.^ (shii) that or iAzs, jl (i) or Jjl 
(61, as in the personal) that, j-ij\ (i-bir) or ^jl (Al-bir) the 
other. They are used as substantives and as adjectives ; being 
declined or invariable, accordingly, like other substantives and 
adjectives. Thus, ljLLTjj this book, JijLLS ji these books; 
^jl^ijl that other man, \j>:,\ ji^ those other men ; &c. 

As substantives, y and j^ are thus declined, something like 
the personal jl or Jjl : j, (bA), diijj (biirnin), 6^ (biiM), sjjjj 
(bindi), ^jj (luinA), ijJJjj (bind^n) ; Jjjj (binMr), isj^i]^ 
(biinlMn), J^jJ (biinlM), sXi^y (bAnUrda), ^^jj (bAnlM), 
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0^ O ^ O J 



^jj^JLjj-j (bAnlirdin) ; jJi (shA, sometimes written J^, pro- 
nounced shol), djj^ (shAtnin), la^^ (shtina), jsjjji (shiindl), 
|Jji (sMni), jjjjjji (shindin) ; JjjZ (shAnlar), d,Uji (shiin- 
Hrin), i)Jjii (shiinl^rd) ; sj^ljji (shiinl^rdl,), i_g^j.i (shiinllri), 
ijijiiji (shiinl^rdin). With ^^js:! and aLI their singulars are 
put in the genitive ; as, ij»^l diuj /or i/u's, Jul laJijJI. wzrt ^Aai. 

o i 

But jij\ , to be used as a substantive, must have the posses- 
sive suffix of the third person appended to it ; ijjij\ (i-blri) 
its other one, the other one (of the two). It is then declined 
like all similar combinations : (!tJi:j^jjl , a:j_^jI , sJiiJj) , iii)>j\ 

Or it may take either of the two possessive suffixes of the first 
and second persons plural ; as, Jv^jjl (A-blrimiz), the other one 
of us, (a))tj,)jl of the other one of us ; iy^,/j\ to the other one of 

you ; iyy>i_Jijj\ in the other ones of us ; ^y^Jij>j\ the other ones 
of you ; &c. 

Section VL The Interrogatives. 

^f (klm) who ? is always a substantive, and declined as 
such, singular and plural: ^^ of whom? whose? ^^ toiuhom? 
iX^ in whom ? ^^^ whom ? ijJi*p of or from whom ? Ji->,^ 
who, what or which persons ? &c. 
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AJ (ak) what ? is generally a substantive, and declined ; but 

o ^ 

it is also used as an adjective, and is then invariable : eijii 
(n^nln) of what ? i-j (for uu, 'akyh) to what ? i^u (n4d4) in 
what? j,4J (n^yi) what (accus.) ? ^xj (for ^:>ij, nM4n) from 
what? Jj (forjAJ, nh\hr) what (things)? d^ (nM^rln) of what 
(things) ; &c. 

^ii (qingi, vulg. hingi) which ? is both substantive and 
adjective, — declined or invariable accordingly. 

These three vs^ords, as substantives, take the possessive 
suffixes. Thus, _»p (ktmim) my who ? ^t-i (nem) my what ? 
di*-) (klmin) thy who? elii (n^Ji) thy what? j>-fii9 (qingi^i) 
its which, which (one) of it ? yj , ^ \ (klmUrlm) my what per- 
sons ? ^Jii (nJlWm) my what things? J^^^Jc-i (qinglmiz) which 
(one) of us? y<ijjc3 (qingil^rlniz) which (ones) of you ? ij}^ 
(q^ngil^ri) which (one, or, which ones) of them ? 

Si 4J or .xxj (vulg. niqidir) how much ? j are both sub- 
j^j ^ > stantives and 

Jji ij (vulg. ni tArlA) what sort ? \ adjectives. 

Section VII. The Relative Pronoun. 

There is no relative pronoun in Turkish, though 
attempts are made to use the Persian relative and conjunction, 
4-J (ki), as such, in literary composition. The Turkish con- 
junction «_r is a very different thing. Its use by Europeans 
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peans and others, as a relative pronoun, is greatly to be 
avoided. This avoidance of all use of the relative pronoun 
is the prime distinction of Turkish fiom all Aryan and Semitic 
tongues. It is the perfection of language. 

The numerous active and passive participles of the Turkish 
verb obviate the necessity of a relative. The active par- 
ticiples take the place of our relative when it is nominative 
to a verb ; and the passive participles do so when our relative 
is the accusative, or any indirect object of a verb. (See this 
explained in the paragraphs on the Participles, in Section VIII., 
on the Verb.) 

There is a peculiar Turkish relative, however, to which we 
have no parallel in English, — the suffix ^(kl). It is attached 
to nouns and pronouns substantive in two ways. If the sub- 
stantive be in the genitive, the combination is a substantive, 
and indicates that which belongs to (the substantive) ; thus, 
\i\i , dijGb , ^^Sj\i\i (bib3,ninkl) the one which belongs to a (or 
the) father, ^_x.Cb (bl,biminki) the one which belongs to my 
father, ^J^LobG (bl,bdsiDinki) the one belonging to his (or her) 
father, his father's one ; &c. If the substantive be in the 
locative case, the combiaation is sometimes a substantive, 
sometimes an adjective. The substantive combination then 
indicates that which exists in (the simple substantive) ; the 
adjective combination expresses the (substantive) which exists 
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in (the first substantive). Thus, ^^Sbj^GC (b^blmd^kl) the 
thing, the one that exists, that is in (the possession or keeping 
of) my father, which my father has or holds; Jic SiXS^\j\i 
(biblsind^kl 'ilim) the science possessed by his father, that is in 
his father. The substantive combinations form the plural, and 
are declined ; the adjective combination is invariable. 

With a noun of place or of time the same particle, S^, forms 
a relative combination, substantive or adjective, having rela- 
tion to the place or time named. In the case of the noun of 
place, the locative preposition may also be employed. Thus, 
ijiU.1 the foot, or lower part, ^v-clil and ^sj-cLil that which 
is at the foot ; (,L-i.l the evening, x ,\'.^] that which was or 
will he (present) in the evening. 

Section VIII. The Derivation of the Verb. 

As a general rule, each primary Turkish verb forms, itself 
included, a system of twelve affirmative, twelve negative, and 
twelve impotential verbs, by regular derivation ; — thirty-six in 
all ; one half being verbs active, the other half verbs passive; 
the active vei'bs being transitive or intransitive ; the passives 
having for their nominative the direct or the indirect object 
of the transitive, the indirect object only of the intransitive 
primitive. 

In another mode of subdivision, on the other hand, these 
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thirty-six verbs divide into two equal classes, in pairs, one of 
each pair being simple, and the other causative (which is also 
permissive, as the sense may show). 

Each sinaple and causative pair of verbs is exther determinate, 
indeterminate, or reciprocal ; so that, by a special division of 
the same thirty-six, there are twelve determinate, twelve in- 
determinate, and twelve reciprocal verbs ; thus (giving the 
imperatives of each, for economy of space): — 
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Bemarks on the foregoing Table. 

The imperative singular is the root, or simplest form in the 
conjugation, primitive or derivative, of the Turkish verb. 
This conjugation — unique for all the thirty-six forms, as vyill 
be seen further on — consists in adding certain vowels and con- 
sonants to the end of this conjugational root. 

When the conjugational root of the simple affirmative form 
ends in J , or in a vowel, it forms its passive by adding ^ 

o J O J J 

instead of J . Thus : J^i (bAl) find, ^Jji (biliin, the itAi4 

dominating) he found; %^ (q^pli) cover, jj^jli (qiplin) he 

J J a J J 

covered; jij\ (AqA) read, ^^^J\ (Aqun) he read. In the fore- 
going case of the vowel-ending, the passive sometimes takes 
both the (J and the J , the ^J always preceding ; thus, Jj^ls 
(qaplanil, as ij^jls), he covered, Jijsjl (6qAm!il, as ^^j\) he read. 
When the root of the simple affirmative has more than one 
syllable, and ends in J , ^ , or a vowel, its causative is formed 
by adding a letter o in lieu of the syllable ,i . Thus, Jl^ 
(qisal) hecome shorter, ui^lUa (qi.-Alt) make or let (it) heconie 
shorter; shorten (it); jj.^ f^^ j\ (dksdr) congh, ■-... ■.. «^ .l (dks-&rt) 
make or let (liim) congh ; A-ij.^ (sAw^ylA) speak, say, .-.I . . ... 
(s-dwiyUt) make or let (him) speak or say, make or let (it) he 
spoken or said (by him) ; _, jjl (6qii) read, recite, ojijl (6qAt) 
make or let (it) he read or recited (by him), make (him) read. 
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Many simple aflSrmative verbs ending in consonants also 
form their causatives in J , preceded by a servile ^s^r^, some- 
times written Jj , and even °j , with i&tArA ; not in .i . No 
rule appears to exist on this subject, and the dictionary alone, 

o 

or experience, can help the student in it. Thus, ^1 (Ich) 

O O J ^^ 

drink (it), ^^\ (Ichlr) or jj^\ (ichir) make or let (it) be drunk 
(by him) ; ob (bit) sink (thou), ^'b (bitir) make or let (it) sink, 
sink (it) ; -)i (qich) Jlee, escape, yJi (qdchir) make or let (him) 
flee or escape. 

When the simple verb, affirmative, negative, or impotential, 
is transitive, its causative governs the same accusative ; and 
the nominative to the simple then becomes a dative to the 

o o X ^ o , 

causative. Thus, f»J}Lj ^1 ^ (ben Sni yazdim) I wrote it, 
djjjjlj oj ^Ji\ 1^ (s^u ini hltnl yizdlrdin) thou madest if to be 
written by me (thou causedst to me the writing it), thou madest 
or lettest me write it. 

When the simple verb is neuter, its nominative becomes 
the accusative of its causative ; as, j«J^jl (AyiidAm) I slept, 
djjjj.l jAj ^j^ (s4n b^nl AyAtddn) thou madest or lettest me 
sleep. 

An indefinite series of causatives of every verb may be 

o o o 

formed by repeating the causative suffixes, cj after ,j, and ,j 

o 

after o . They are sometimes useful, but are generally used 

co- 
in irony ; each augment adds an agent to the chain ; as, (J^jIj , 

H 
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O ^O O ^ O i'OO O ^ O>'0 OOO. 



ij-»jy)^_ , |jv",Jjli , ^y•J^J)y)\l , &c. ; this last means to cause (a 
thing) to be caused (by a second) to be caused (by a third) to 
be written (by a fourth agent). 

The indeterminate is also called the Bejiexive form. It has 
two uses. More generally it has the same intransitive sig- 
nification with the simple form, as to the action, but betokens 
that this action is then performed without any determinate 
exterior object. Thus isl^iJ is, to hich one's feet or heels about 
as one lies or stands (like a dancer, a man in a passion, a dying 
animal, &c.); ^3*^^J (blqiumiq) is, to look about, here and 
there, in a perplexed or inquisitive manner ; &c. But, at other 
times, this form is transitive, and then indicates that the 
agent is either the direct or indirect object, also, of the 
action,^ — that the act is done to or for the agent's self. Thus, 



o ^o * Jo 



ij^liji _ls (qilij qiishSnmiq) to gird a sword on to one's self; 



Ot-n ' 



(sUjjjI .1 (4v Mlnm^k) to acquire a house for one's self ; (j^J-ils 
(qHshinmiq) to scratch one's self (with one's nails) ; eUlo 

O ^O ' ^o 

(glylnm^k) to put on one's clothes, (»UiJ '■t/^ (chizmi giyinm^k) 
to put on boots, ^_iLf ^_)i^^ (chizmil^rlmi giyin^ylm) let me 
put on my boots ; &c. 

Passive verbs of neuters are defective ; they are conjugated 
in the third person singular only, and in inflexions over which 
person and number exercise no influence. They signify, to be 
such that the neutral action takes place in, to, for, by, on account 
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of, &c. (as expressed), something named, as the act of some or 
any indeterminate agent. Thus, y^ aLjj) (bdyU t^pinllmdz) 
the act ofhiching about is not thus performed, y^ '^^\>i'. (bilry^ 
t^pinllmiz) the act of Mclcing about is not allowed here ; &c. 
We have such passive verbs in English ; as, to be slept in, to 
be fought for ; &c. 

The Turkish passive verb always has, inherent in it, the 
sense of to be — able. Thus, .jJ-J (k^sUlr) it is cut (often), 
it will be cut (then), it is cuttable (always); j»:j (y^nmiz) it is 
not eaten (as a rule), it will not be eaten (then), it is not eatable 
(either now, or by nature). 

Section IX. The Turkish Conjugation. 

All Turkish affirmative verbs, active or passive, transitive 
or intransitive, are conjugated in one and the same invariable 
manner, modified, as to their servile vowels and consonants, 
by the laws of class and euphony alone. The negative and 
impotential verbs differ from the affirmative, as to conjugation, 
merely in the form of the aorist active participle, and of the 
analogous aorist tense indicative. So that only one sole con- 
jugation exists, in reality, in the Turkish language. 

The conjugation consists of one simple and three complex 
categories of moods, tenses, numbers, persons, participles, 
verbal nouns, and gerunds ; all four categories, simple and 
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complex, being fundamentally alike, but each modified in a 
certain special manner, to express a modified variation of the 
action. 

Each category has six moods : the imperative, indicative, 
necessitative, optative (also subjunctive), conditional, and 
infinitive. 

The imperative mood has one tense, the future. 

The indicative has eight tenses, in four pairs ; the present 
and imperfect ; the aorist and past ; the perfect and plu- 
perfect ; the future and past future. 

The necessitative, optative, and conditional, have one pair 
each, the aorist and past. The infinitive has but one tense, 
the present. 

Each category has five active participles; the present (which 
is the general active participle, applicable, in one sense, to 
any time, past, present, or future), the aorist, the past, the 
perfect, and the future. In Turkish, the present or active, 
t'he perfect or passive, are not confused together as in 
European languages ; each is distinct in form and in sense, 
and is different from the gerund in form, as it is, in grammar 
and in sense, difierent from the verbal noun. 

The active participles of the passive verbs denote the direct 
recipients of the action of verbs transitive ; the passive par- 
ticiples of the same apply to the indirect objects thereof. The 
active participles of the passives of intransitives denote the 
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indirect objects of the intransitive action ; the passive par- 
ticiples of such passives are not in use. 

Between the five active and two passive participles of each 
category, a Turkish conjugation thus furnishes twenty-eight 
participles for every verb, primitive or derivative. By the 
use of these numerous participles, it entirely avoids aJl 
necessity for a relative pronoun. 

The present active participle adds an 4stAn and the letters 

o o 

fj\ , or only the letter ^^ , to the root that ends in a consonant ; 

o o 

the aorist adds a vowel and the letters . I , or only the letter ^ , 

o o o 

with an -dstfln, jj with an ^tdrA, and_^ only (or sometimes^,) 
with an kskvk, for which no rule can be given ; the past adds 

o 

jji* (mlsh, mish) to all roots, whatever their ending ; as the 
perfect adds ei)j (dik) or jj (diq). The future adds an i&stftn 
and the letters e^t (4j^k) or j».» (ij^q) to consonantal roots, 
and (sU-ii or ija-ii, with dstiin, to vowel roots, including the 
negatives and impotentials. Thus, ^^J (t4p4n), ^^\jJ (qiiln) 
are present active participles ; as, j^i (t^pin^n), j^^™? (t^pi- 
sh4n), l)ij (t^piUn), ^IJ (t^ptnilln), and ,^iii (t^plshilin), 
are those of the simple affirmative derivatives. The causatives 
in Jj and in J^i add the Ast4n and Ji ; while those in o change 
it into :> before the letters ^^,1 ; thus, J[,xj (t^pdirdn), ^^\ijyj\ 
(6tiirdan), ^iijX^ (t^pdirll4n), &c. ; J^J (t^pmish) ; d>J' 
(t^pdik) ; 1^4^' (t^p^jJk), csUaI^' (t^pm^y^j^k), (sl^a-.*,; 
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(t^p^m^jJjJk), the final 9 of the negative particle i^ being 
elided as useless. 

When the root ends with a vowel, as is the case with all 
the negatives and impotentials, the syllable ^jLi (y3,n, y^n) is 
added in the present participle, the final i or ^ of the root 
being suppressed, and by some even the 1 ; but the , is kept 
intact. Thus, ^j\i%Ji or ^^jUjU (qipl^ydn), ^j\^ (t^pm^yiu), 
^Lca:-) (thpinkmkjin), J^_jjji (yfir-&ydn), (jIj^jI (iqiiySn). 

The Turkish present active participle, in colloquial lan- 
guage, as a remanet from eastern Turkish, takes after it the 
preposition a di, dd, to form an adverb of past or future time ; 
as, 5 JJJ.-3 (gtd^nd^) when (I, thou, &c.) went, or shall go. 

The aorist active participle, of the same form as the third 
person singular of the aorist tense of the indicative, always 
ends in a letter . in afiirmatives, and in the syllable v^ (miz) 
in negatives and impotentials. Thus, jJ (tipkr), j^ (t^pmiz), 
>ij (t^p^miz). 

In the simple afBrmatire, the vowel added to the last con- 

o 

sonant of the root, to which the final ^ is then appended, 
cannot be defined by rule. Of course, it must be hard or soft 
according to the dominant in the root ; but diflPerent verbs 
have fist&n, others ^s4r4, others again litdrA, for their vowel ; 
and with the fistfin, all hard verbs add 1 , as do some soft 
verbs ; while other soft verbs dispense with this letter. Thus 
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we have: J.^ (qirdr), ^jj (gtd^r), ^yLo (s^aAr, mdg. s^nir), 
°ji^(g^lfir, tJMZg-. gMlr), ^^^ (siyirir). 

The simple reflexive forms its aorist ia Atfirt and .j (gene- 

o 

rally pronounced as ^s^r^ and^). The simple reciprocal does 
the same. We have, therefore, jy^ (t^plnfir, vulg. tJpinlr), 
jjiJ (t^plshAr, vulg. t^plshir). All the simple and causative 

' o J ^ o J > 

passives follow this rule ; thus, jj-i-Ji (t^pilAr, tjplllr), j}i^ 
(t^pinll&r, t^plnllir), ^^liJ (t^plahll-&r, t^pishtlir) ; ^^^jj (tip- 
dtrillr), ^jLjjIi (t^pindirilir),^jij^jiJ (t^plshdlrillr). It will 
be observed that a vowel ^J is intercalated before the J in 
these words. This is a mechanical rule. The preceding j is 
a letter that does not join on to its follower ; this is the sole 
reason for the addition of that ij, when the following J has a 
vowel. The same rule is applied by many to the . of the 
causative ,i , in like cases ; that is, when it has its vowel, as 
it always has in the aorist. The words above given may 
therefore be written, .jLy^jJi , j^_j)X^ , ^JjjiXtJ ; but this has 
no effect on the pronunciation. 

The aorist passive participle has the same form as the active 
perfect, and the future passive is identical in form with the 
future active: ^yJ (t^pdik) ; ciUiJ (t^pij^k). 

There are three verbal nouns ; the present or general, 
formed by adding il {mh, mi) to the root, exactly like the 
negative imperative ; the perfect, identical in form with the 
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perfect active and aorist passive participles ; aud the future, 
identical with the two future participles. Thus, i»J (tjpm^); 
dj.-) (t^pdlk); isII-aJ (t^p^jjk). The form i«J (t^pmj) of the 
present verbal noun is also that of a verbal adjective passive, 
signifying done, made, effected as the result of (the action of 
the verb) ; thus, 4»j , as such adjective, means caused hy a 
hich or licks. 

This derivative of the transitive verb active simple and 
causative can also take the passive sense ; thus, 4*-j (k^sm^), 
which naturally means an act of cutting, often means also an 
act of being cut; as, i^jVjs lj-»-j (kismisi qh\kj) it is easily 
cut. It is also much used as a passive adjective when the 
verb is tiansitive ; as, ^^^^ t^ i^\^ (inj4 kJsm^ t&t4n) finely 
cut tobacco ; and as an active adjective when the verb is in- 
transitive ; as, JU ijli jjibb (bib^din qdlmi mil) property 
remaining from (one's) father. 

Leaving the gerunds for the present, we may now inquire 
into the mode of formation of the tenses of each mood. But 
before doing so, we must indicate the differences that serve 
clearly to distinguish the active participles, the passive par- 
ticiples, and the verbal nouns, of the two forms in di or jj , 
and in eU.s or ^^>■i. 

In the first place, the participles are adjectives, while the 
verbal nouns are substantives. Therefore, whenever a deriva- 
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tive iu either of those forms qualifies a substantive, it must be 
a participle; it cannot be a verbal noun. 

Secondly, the active participle qualifies the name of its 
actor only. It is therefore always a simple and invariable 
word, like the other active participles ; as, ^_^}i ,.^1 dj^) jjI^jI 
is there any man who has gone there? lyi.- ^^i-j vs^txS art thou 
he who is to go ? 

Thirdly, the passive participle always qualifies the name of 
the direct object, or of the indirect object, of the action, and is 
always accompanied by a possessive pronoun indicating the 
actor of that action. The first of these two facts distinguishes 
the passive participle from the verbal noun ; the second dis- 
tinguishes it from the active participle of the same form. 
Thus, ljLj *»J'^j3j' (AqAdAghim kltab) the hooTc which I read 
(now or formerly) ; v_>US Ja^u^jS (AqAyJijighim kitab) the 
booh which I am going to read. These are instances of the 
direct object qualified. So, ^^ f^.^fy (6qndAghiim zeman) 
the time in which (i. e. when) I read ; and ,jJis.* Jis.ujij\ (J-jLsj 
(kltlbi iqiiyijighim m^jUs) the meeting in which I am going to 
read the book, are instances of indirect objects ; as is also 
itjl ja.A)j)jl (iyAyijighim 6di) the room in ivhich I am going 
to sleep. 

As instances of the substantival nature of the verbal nouns, 
let us take, „«)5oi^_ji ,*ii)lj ;j5;U (yizi ydzdfghim! gy^rdinfiz- 
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mfl) have you seen my past action of writing writing ? i. e., have 
you ever seen me write ? ,_jjJuj^ ^;j_> ^«JCj>. JS (gil4j4yimi kim 
sftw^yl^di) viho mentioned my future action of coming ? i. e.,who 
told (you, him, &c.) that I was about to come ? 

Proceed we now to discuss the formation of the tenses. 

Tiie third person singular is the root of each tense, except 
in the imperative. Leaving the numbers and persons for 
future consideration, we may say, in the first place, that, as 
the second tense in each pair, of every mood (excluding the 
imperative and the infinitive), is formed from the first tense 
of the pair by the addition of the auxiliary ^^\ (Idi) was, after 
it, we may leave these second tenses also for future con 
sideration. 

By these means we arrive at the conclusion that there are 
four tenses in the indicative, and one each in the necessitative, 
optative, conditional, and infinitive, the forms of which have 
to be defined. 

The four indicative tenses are — the present, the aorist 
(present habitual and future promissive), the perfect, and the 
future ; the single tense of the other three moods is their 
aorist (present or future); and that of the infinitive is its 
present. 

The present indicative adds an ^s^r^ and the syllable ,jj 
(y6r) to the consonantal root ; thus, jy^ (tiply6r). It indi- 
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cates a present action (actual or habitual) ; he is hiching (now); 
he now habitually kicks. Add the auxiliary ijsA to this, 

o ■' > 

ij,yi\jj^ (t^piyir idi), and it forms the imperfect, he was kick- 
ing (then). A final o more frequently changes to j ; as, 
ri^ , j3iJ.j (gidiy6r) ; i!»Jl»il , ^j; jjI (Mly6r); &c. 

The aorist indicative varies in form of the servile syllable, 
but always ends in . in the affirmatives, and in j* (mM, maz) 
in the negatives and impotentials, being identical with the 
active aorist participle. It indicates a present hahit (not a 
present action), or a future assurance, a future promise, as the 
context or circumstances may r-equire. Thus, j^ (t^per) he 
kicks ; he shall or will kick ; .KJ (qirir) he breaks ; he shall or 
will break ; jjjji, (yArfc) he walks ; he will walk ; ^jsjl (AqAr) 
he reads; he will read; jj.o\ (isMr) he bites; he will bite; 
i»J (t^pmiz) he does not kick ; he will not kick ; y,iJ (t^pAm^z) 
he cannot kick. The auxiliary ^ij} , added to this, forms the 
past tense (showing a past habit, or an unfulfilled condition) ; 
^js>\jj {th^hr Idt) he used to kick ; he would kick (if he could); 
he would have kicked (had he been able) ; in which two last 
senses, the expression is a virtual negative : he kicks not, be- 
cause he is not able ; he did not kick, because he was not able ; 
^^yAwJ (t^pmiz Idl) he used not to kick ; he would not kick (if 
he could) ; he would not have kicked (had he been able) ; 
ijSi\y.iJ (t^p^miz idl) he used not to be able to kick ; he would 
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not be alle to hich (if so and so) ; he would not have been able 
to kick (had not so and so); &c. 

The perfect indicative is formed by adding the syllable ^ji 
(dl, d!), in all cases, to the root. It is used in a determinate, 
and also in an indeterminate past sense, referring the action to 
a given past time, or to all past time. Thus, ijxJ (t^pdi) he 
kicked (then) ; he has kicked (without defining when). Add 
the auxiliary (^Jj.I, and the pluperfect results : i_sJj1 ^JXj (t^pdl 
Idi), or (^JjJ-J (t^pdidi), he had kicked; ijsA ijs^ he had not 
kicked ; ^^jjI i^x^iJ he had not been able to kick. 

The future indicative is identical in form with the active 
and passive future participles, and with the future verbal 
noun. It indicates that the action expressed by the conjuga- 
tional root is about to take place ; thus, eJi».iJ he is about to 

o - — o^ 

kick, he is going to kick ; (sLki^^ he is not going to kick ; 
(Sda-i-^iJ he will not be able to kick. Add the auxiliary ^J^^\ , 

o , ,^ 

and the past future results ij^ij dia.4j he was going to kick, 
ij:u\ idcfX^) he was not going to kick; ^j^A eL-i^iiJ he was 
unable to be about to kick. Final cj in the root generally 
changes to j , and a final vowel requires the addition of a con- 
sonant (^ : db.8jjl , lala. ijj ._jj . 

The aorist necessitative is formed by adding the syllables 
^ (m^li, mdl!) to the root. It indicates a present duty to 
perform a futui-e act ; and corresponds with our must or ought. 
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Thus, jl»j he must kich, he ought to kick ; X^i^ he must not 
kick, he ought not to kick ; jLUaJ he ought not to he able to kick. 
With the auxiliary ^jJ-jI , we have the past necessitative, 

-Or 

iSi->} >-U-J he ought to have kicked, he should have kicked; 
i5Jjil _5L>UJ he ought not to have kicked ; ^J^l\ jUUaj he ought 
not to have been able to kick. 

The aorlst optative is formed by adding an -Sstdn and 
vowel 5 to a consonantal root, or a syllable jj (y^, y^) to a 
vowel root. Sometimes I is used in place of 5. The tense 
is a quasi-imperative, implying optation, or it is a subjunctive. 
Thus, iJ (thph) let him kick, may he kick ; (that) he may kick ; 
4-«j (t^pm^y^, with suppression of the t of the negation) let 
him not kick, may he not kick ; (that) he may not kick ; i^iJ 
(thphwhy^) may he not be able to kick ; (that) he may not be 
able to kick. Add now the auxiliary (^jjI , and we form the 
past tense, a virtual negative, expressive of regret ; thus, 
ijS-t\ il) (t^p^ Idi, more frequently written and pronounced 
i_5j-J t^p^ydi) had he kicked, if he had kicked; that he had 
kicked ; j_jj,^a»j (t^pmiyjydl) had he not kicked, if he had not 

Or- r- 

kicked J that he had not kicked ; ^^Xy^iJ (tjp^m^y^ydi) had 
he not been able to kick, if he had not been able to kick ; that 
he had not been able to kick. 

The aorist conditional is formed by adding the syllable i- 
{e,h, si) to any root, consonantal or vowel. This performs the 
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o ^ ^ 

function of our conjunction if, in appearance; but, as^,S=l 
(^yir), if, can be placed before it, it really is a subjunctive 
tense-ending. As a present, it admits the possibility of the 
action ; as a future, it virtually denies the occurrence. Thus, 
A— Ji (t^ps^) if he hich, if he were to Mck ; «-~*j (t^pm^s^, the t 
of negation elided) if he hick not, were he not to kick ; t^^^tJ 
(t^p^m^s^) should he not he able to kick. Sometimes it 
is desiderative, that he kick ! &c. With ^JS^ added, we 
have the past conditional, which is always a virtual negative. 
Thus, ^J^.,^ (tjps^ydi, for (_jJjIa_^) had he kicked, if he had 
kicked ; ^^,\....^. ; (tipm^s^ydl) had he not kicked ; (_;'_-■ ■ 
(t^pJm^siydi) had he not been able to kick. 

The present of the infinitive is formed by adding du. (mik) 
or j^ (miq) to any root. Thus, isUJ (t^pm^k) to kick ; ^j^'ijji 
(qdpl4mlq) to cover. The negative and impotential are fre- 
quently written with 1 , and sometimes without a vowel-letter 
to end the root ; as, (sLUJ , CiU^ (tjpm^mik), for i!tLoi»J ; 
isLiUaj, (»J«j.ij (tip^m^m^k), for el.A*Aj ; (j»*^^l5 (qipl^md- 
miq), ^♦jaj^jII (qlpliydm^miq). This tense is often rendered 
in English by the verbal noun in -ing ; as, ^_jl (jjljli el^lj 
(gltm^k qilmdqd^n ht\ii) going is better than staying. It also 

o o 

takes the suffix is^ , ^ after it to form an equivalent to our 
verbal noun in -ing ; as, e^^.v 's an act of going. 

There are seven gerunds, one gerund-like verbal locution of 
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cause, one of verbal proportion, and six to indicate various 
times in relation with the action. All of these gerunds and 
gerund-like locutions presuppose the occurrence of two actions 
expressed in the sentence, one by the gerund, the other by a 
subsequent verb. The gerunds are a kind of verbal con- 
junctions, while the gerund-like locutions are verbal adverbs. 

The first gerund, the most frequently used, ends in an 
fitfii-fl, followed by i_3_j (ib, ftb) after a consonant, or by i_)j-j 
(yib, y&b) after a vowel. It indicates that two actions are 
being mentioned, of which the one implied by the gerund is 
prior as to time or natural sequence. We more usually, iu 
English, express this relation of two actions by the con- 
junction and, though ^^'e occasionally use our gerund in -ing, 
as the Turkish does. Thus, .l^J ljjJ (t^pfib qirir) he kicks 
and breaks, will kick and break (it) ; or, kicking (it), he will 
break (it). Conversationally, this gerund is pronounced with 

o 

6s4r6 in lieu of iltdrA ; and with p in place of »_> ; as, t^plp, 
qirip, &c. 

The second gerund is formed by adding Astidn, and the 
letter/ejli (^r4k) or ij.i (iriq),to a consonantal root, d^aj (y^rik) 
or j.iJ (y Wq) to a vowel-root. It is sometimes used in lieu 
of the first gerund, to obviate its too frequent recurrence ; but 
its distinctive use is to indicate that, of two contemporary 
sustained actions expressed, the one, subsidiary, accompanies 
the other. Thus, i^jIj eijiJ kicking, he went off; i. e., he 
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went off, kicking away (all the time) ; ^j^ isijAj^a he came, 
laughing (all the time). 

The third gerund, in iss (inj^, inji), after a consonant, or 
iii (ylnj^, yiuj^) after a vowel, and the fourth (used in writing 
only, and much more rarely), in dii (ij^k) or jss (ijiq) after 
a consonant, (si#>l (yij^k) or jsri (yijiq) after a vowel, has the 
sense that its action is to be a kind of signal for the occur- 
rence of the other expressed in the sentence ; it may, then, be 
rendered by our on ... (with a gerund), also by our as soon as 
... (with a verb). Thus, ^xJ /^^^(gydrinj^ t^pdl) on seeing 
(him), he kicked (him) ; ^J\ ^jU ^y^^\ ^\j (vasil ilij^q, mi'- 
lum 61A) on reaching (as soon as it reaches), be (it) known 
(that ). 

The fifth gerund is identical in form with the aorist opta- 
tive, repeated. It expresses repetition of one act as a means 
to the performance of a second. Thus, ijijJ aj iJ (t4p4 t4p^ 
qirdi), kicking, (and) kicking (it), he broke (it). 

The sixth gerund is the infinitive with 4s4ri and ^JS_ added ; 
the Persian liiJ softened into Turkish c*) (y value), and the j 
into c . It expresses the verbal reason precedent for the 
second action. Thus, |.J»-L5 ^_ (jvK-k.J j\ he kicking, I fled ; 
i. e., because he kicked, I fled. 

The seventh gerund expresses the beginning of a time com- 
mencing with the occurrence of an action and lasting until 
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now, during which, another action has repeatedly or con- 
tinuously occurred ; it is equivalent to our ever since 

In form it is the fifth gerund (not repeated) with the syllable 
jl (lA) or J (li) added to it. Thus, jjslJi _)iJ (t^pAlii dqs^yAr) 
ever since he kicked, he has limped. 

The causal gerund-like locution is equivalent to the sixth 
gerund in sense. It is the infinitive, with its final consonant 
softened down, and with the preposition .iJbl (il4, il4) added, 
and shortened into i! (14, Id). Thus, i!6~*J (t^pmjyl^) by kick- 
ing. No agent of the verb is then expressed in the verb, 
though it be so exteriorly ; as, aJC-*-) ^j> by my kicking, I kick- 
ing. There is another form into which this idea is cast, and 
in which a perfect verbal noun, with a suffixed possessive pro- 
noun indicative of the agent, and the ablative preposition |jj 
(ddn) are employed. Thus, ^x^tJ^-iX^ (t6pdlylmddn) by my 
(past) act of kicking. This pronoun varies as is required : 
fjxS^S^_XJ (tipdiyliidin) by thy act of kicking; &c. 

The gerund-like locution of verbal, i. e., of actional pro- 
portion is formed of the perfect active participle, with the 
adverbial suffix of manner, jia. (j4, jd), added to it. It defines 
a duration of time for two concurrent actions, the first circum- 
scribing that duration for the continued or repeated occurrence 

o ^ 

of the other; as, o^Ij (^ '^■i^ cH C'"'^ t^pdlkjj, sdn tAt) whil* 
1 kick, so long as I kick, do thou hold (him). It sometimes 

I 
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expresses the rate (proportioa) of rapidity of the two actions ; 
as, jy!^„j\ i^s^ OS) (w&qt g^chdlkj^, Iril^shir) as time goes 
by, it grows large (larger). 

The six verbal times indicated, in reference to an action, 
are the following: 1, the time before the action; 2, the time 
when the action is just about to occur ; 3, the time while the 
action occurs ; 4, the time when it occurred ; 5, the time just 
when it has occurred ; 6, the time after its occurrence. The 
first is the present verbal noun in the ablative ; as, ;jja*j (t^p- 
meden), to which, for precision's sake, the adverb Jjl (4vv41) 
or j,ji* (miiqidd4m), anteriorly, is subjoined. The expression 
Jjl (jji»J (or Jjl ;jj>*j), then, means anteriorly to (earlier than) 
the action of kicking ; i.e., before kicking. Sometimes this is 
vulgarly expressed as Jjl i^y^ before (the' agent) kicks not; 
i. e., while (as yet) he has (or had) not kicked. 

The second gerund-like locution of time is the future active 
participle with the auxiliary gerund ^j^sv] (ik^u), during, 
added to it ; thus, ^^p^\ is1>-a-j during (the time of being) about 
to kick ; i. e , when just about to kick. 

The third is the aorist active participle with the same addi- 
tion: ^jXJ\ ^ dMr% (the time of being) kicking; i.e., while 
kicking. 

The fourth is the perfect verbal noun or active participle, 
put in the locative (of time). It may be used impersonally, 
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with no addition in it ; and it may be used, for precision, with 
the possessive pronoun of the agent between the verbal noun 
and the preposition. In the former case, the verbal derivative 
is possibly a participle ; iu the latter, it is doubtlessly the 
verbal noun. Thus, sjjj^ |^ when I (became) one who has 
kicked ; or sji*>jj>J ^^i when I (performed) my (past) act of 
kicking ; i. e., when I kicked. 

The fifth is the past active participle with the auxiliary 
^jJx_j1 ; as, (O-^-i' i_r*^ during (this time of the condition of) 
having kicked ; i.e., now that kicking has occurred, since {I, &c.) 
have kicked. 

The sixth is the perfect verbal noun in the ablative (of 
time), followed by the adverb 5^5Lo (s6nri, s6rd), after ; thus, 
8J\-o i;;J>^V (t^pdlkddn s6r^) after the act of kicking. The 
possessive pronouns may be introduced into this locution before 
the preposition ; as, ijSLo ^sSiXJ (t^pdiylmd^n sArd) after 
my action of kicking. 

Section X. The Numbers and Persons of the Verb. 

In all the tenses the first person singular is expressed by 
the personal suffix ^ added to the verb, with hhvk given to the 
tense-root, when this is a consonant ; and suppressing the final 
fj of the tense-root where it occurs ; adding one where wanted. 
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It is wanting in the imperative. Thus : ^jj^ (thplyMm) I 
amhicMng; .jjlj_5-j; (t4pty6r-idtm) 7 was kicking; p^" (tJpJ- 
rim) I kick; I shall or will kick; ^JjJ^' (t4p4r-ldim) I used to 
kick; I would kick; I would have kicked; ^J-J (tepdim) / 
kicked ; I did kick ; I have kicked ; j,Jj JJ (t^pJidim) or fjsA .xS 
(t^pdtm-idt) / had kicked; Ji^i^ (tjp^j^yim) I am going to kick; 
^jiC»4J (t^p^jJkdlm) I was going to kick ; ^J-*^ (t^pmMlyim) 
I must kick; f,^\ jU-J (tJpmMi-idim) I should have kicked, 
ought to have kicked; ^aj (t^p^m) that I may kick; ^i 
(t^pjydim) that I had kicked; ^i^ (tips^m) if I kick ; ^J-- 
(t^ps^ydim) if I had kicked. 

The second person singular, in all the tenses in ^jj, is 
formed by changing the vowel {j into the nasal Turkish ci) ; 
as, (s)jjl jy^i (t^pty6r-ldin), djjl ^j (t^p^r-ldtn), djJ (t^pdin), 

djjl (<iia.iJ (t^p^j4k-ldin), e) jj.l jUJ (t^pmMl-idlii), elj-J (t4p4y- 
dlfi), is)j~~J' (tJps^ydln). All the other tenses form it in (yi^ 

o 

(stn), sometimes written and pronounced di«*» (slS), excepting 
the present of the conditional, which forms it with (sJa«j^ (s^S, 
s^n) ; sometimes written dL», but pronounced like ts)ju»i. Thus, 
^jj^jj^ (t^piyArsin), (yy-yJ (tAp^rsin), ,yj«Xjs.*J (tipAj^ksin) ; 
vyyujUJ (t^pmAllsln), iji-iiJ (tAp^sin). 

The first person plural, likewise, in all the tenses in ^gi, is 
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formed by changing the vowel 15 into Arabic d (k value) ; 
excepting that of the perfect, -which, in hard words, always 
forms this person in j instead of d. Thus, eJjjJ .j-J (t^plyir- 
idlk), e)JjJ^- (t^p^r-idik), djj (t^pdlk), isjjjjj (t^pdldik, or 
(jsA dj-j' tipdlk-idi), laljjl d»AJ (t4p4j4k-idik, or dj^CI.*!; 
tip^j^yldlk, or (2)j5C.aj t^pjj^kdlk), e)jjj _^1; (t^pm^ll-ldlk), 
e)j-J (t^p^ydik), i!ilXj_J' (t^psiydlk). With a hard word like 
(j<^l; (biqmdq), the perfect forms jjib (b^qdiq). If this per- 
son in the past future indicative, in the past optative, and in 
the past conditional, is used in the contracted form, these also, 
with hard words, use j instead of e) ; as, jj,ia.islj (biqJjigh- 
diq), (JJ.-9U (biq^ydiq), jJ--sl) (baqsiydiq). In the imperative 
and present optative, it is formed by adding -dstAn and Js to 
the consonantal root, the syllable J having ^nhrh for its vowel ; 
or, in vowel-roots, by adding the two syllables Ju (y^lim, 
ydlim) ; thus, JaJ (t^pMlm), JisC (b^q^lim), JJJjj^ (s&w^y- 
l^y^llm), J^.yj\ (6qAyilim, for Jii_yj\). In hard words, the 
present of the conditional forms this person with j also ; as, 
jdu-sG (biqs^q, sometimes written ^j-ilj), ja-jjJjI (AqAsiq, 
(j-ysjl). The present, aorist, and future indicative, with the 

o o 

present necessitative, form it in j orjj, with is^vi added to 
the final consonant of the tense-root of the indicatives, and 
with that vowel given to the (_j of ^ in the necessitative ; 
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thus, jjj^ (tipiyiriz), jj^ (t^p^rlz), j_5C=.iJ (t^pjjjyiz, the 

O J^^- 

Arabic is) changed into Turkish d , y value), Ji^U-j (t^pme- 
liylz). In hard words, the future indicative is iu c (softened 
j), with hsh-h before the final j ; as, Jia-isC (biq^j^ghiz). 

The second person plural, again, in all the tenses in (_jj , is 
formed in Jj^j (dlnlz ; which is hard in the perfect of hard 
words, dMz). Thus, ^jJoj^j-J (t^ptyArdifilz), jJoi__;J (t^p^r- 
diniz), 3-^-->^ (t^pdlnlz), jjCjiG (biqdiiiiz), J_XjJjJ^" (t^pdi- 
dlniz), j.V)j,X_».4-J (t^p^jJydliiiz), jS^_^\ jw^ (t^pmiii-idiiatz), 
j^_x^ (t^piydinlz), y^s.^^ (t^ps^ydliilz). The imperative 
has two forms, in d and in jS, both preceded by 4s4r4, and a 
consonant ^ in vowel-roots ; as, i»L»j (t^pln), ^p^ (t^plnlz, 
written also 3_x_.<j) ; islsLi (bSqin), j-xJb (bSqiMz); du^lJ 
(qipliyiii), jA-jjsjl (iqiiyiliMz ; the dtArfi dominating). All 
the other tenses form it in j_k_u (siiilz, siii?z), except the 
present conditional, which has AstAn for its first vowel, often 
written J_5a_-. (sdiilz, sdfiiz, to distinguish it better). Thus, 
j_A--,j-J' (t^piyArsifiiz), jS^jS (t^p^rsifilz), jK-JLa.iJ (t^pjj^k- 
slnlz ; hard in hard words, J-Cia-isb b3,qdjiqsiiiiz), CjCyUlj 
(t^pmMlsliilz), jS^i^ (t^p^slfilz ; hard in hard words, ^j^isU 
bJqisiii!z),jiA— J (t^pstelz ; hard in hard words, jii^G bdqssLfiiz). 

The third person plural is formed from the same person of 
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the singular, with the syllablej (l^r, l^r) added. Tims, JijLj 
(t^psinlk) ijj^ (t4ply6riar), °JJ (t^p^rl^r), JLjj' (t^pdil^r), 
J^.ij (t^p^j^kl^r), JjjW (tjpm^lil^r), JjiJ (t^p^l^r), Ji-!i' 
(t^ps^Ur). The tenses in ^JS>\ may be formed in this way, 
^J^A becoming Jb JjI (Idli^r) ; or, the plural sign may be given 
to the radical element, and ^JS^ be kept unchanged ; as, 
{jsAyjj^ or^jjljjjJi; and so throughout, except the past 

Of 

optative, which prefers ^j. 



Section XI. Of the Complex Categories. 

The Complex Categories of every Turkish verb, active or 
passive, transitive or intransitive, affirmative, negative, or im- 
potential, are formed, even as to their roots, with an auxiliary 
verb, (j-vJjl (olmaq) to he or become; itself conjugated, as a 
simple verb, in conformity with what has already been laid 
down, and joined to the aorist, past, and future active par- 
ticiples of the verb of which the complex category is to be 
formed. The auxiliary follows the participle. 

With the aorist participle, the auxiliary verb jj— «-4jI forms 
the First Complex Category ; with the past participle, it forms 
the Second Complex Category; and with the future participle, 
it forms the Third Complex Category. 

It would be possible to avoid using these terms, and to fuse 
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the whole into one vast conjugation, by following the method 
used by European grammarians, each for the European lan- 
guage in which he treats of the subject. In some respects, 
such an arrangement would possess an advantage. It would 
bring together tenses of the one verb, which are but delicate 
modifications of each other. The disadvantage would be, on 
the whole, preponderant ; for the one vast conjugation of 
simple and complex tenses formed with continually inter- 
mingling, varying participles, would be very puzzling to the 
novice, would choke out of view the principles of the sub- 
division, and prevent a lucid exposition thereof, besides 
demanding the invention of a host of new names by which 
to distinguish the numerous tenses so brought together ; 
whereas, by keeping the same names for the same tenses of 
the four categories, it would seem that a truer perception 
of the shade of meaning which distinguishes each of the four 
tenses of each name will be more easily attained and more 
fli-mly grasped. Still, as a comparison with other systems 
oifers a certain amouut of utility, we have given below the 
three com [ilex categoiies apart, to show their principles, and 
have then arranged the whole four categories as a single con- 
jugation. 

Section XII. The First Complex Category. 
This is formed with the aorist active participle, of eveiy 
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class of verb, active or passive, transitive or intransitive, 
primary or derivative, affirmative or negative. In form, it 
is simply the conjugation of the auxiliary verb ijjjl (olmaq) 
to be, the participle, as an adjective, remaining invariable 
throughout. We give one person only in each tense. 

Infinitive. 

J*ij\J^ (t^p^r 61miq) To be a willing, natural, deter- 

mined, constant, or habitual 
kicker ; to be kicking ; to 
kick (habitually). 

Imperative. 
Jjl^'i (t^p^r 61) Be thou kicking ; kick thou 

(habitually). 

Indicative. 
Present. 
Ijjjjl^ (t4p4r illyiiim) I am continually kicking. 

Imperfect. 
IajI jj^yj^ (t^pir 611y6r idlm) I was continually kicking. 

Aorist. 
lj^J\^ (t^pk 61iriim) I am continually kicking ; I 

shall be ever kicking. 

Past. 
jj1°Jj1^' (t6p6r 6lAr idim) I used to be always kicking; 

I would be, or would have 
been, always kicking. 
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Perfect. 

o J -^ J o-*^ 

j,jjjl^" (t^p^r 6ldiim) I became a constant kicker. 

Pluperfect. 

ijSi\ j,jJjl jJ (t^p^r 61dAm id!) I had been or become a con- 
stant kicker. 

Future, 
-ia-iljl^ (t^p^r il^j^gbim) I am about to become a con- 
stant kicker. 

Future Past. 
^yiifii)\jj (t^p^r 61dj^ghdim) I was about to become a con- 
stant kicker. 

Necessitative. 
Aorist. 



O J ,03 Off 



^j^Ujl^' (t^pjr 6lmMjim-) I must be, or become, a con- 
stant kicker. 

Past. 

^jjJjUjI^i (t^p^r 61m^liyldim) I ought to have been a con- 
stant kicker. 

Optative. 
Aorist. 
jiljl^ (tjp^r Aliyim) That I may be a constant 

kicker. 
Past. 
|.jjjl^ (t^p^r 61iydlm) That I had been a constant 

kicker. 
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Conditional. 
Aorist. 



O ^rt J o^^ 



f,i^j\jj (t^p^r 6ls^m) Were T, should I become, a 

constant kicker. 

Past. 
^i^j\^ (t^per ilsiydim) Had I been a constant kicker. 

Active Participles. 
Present. 

O^j^JiJ (t^p^r 61da) Who or which i?, was, will be, 

a constant kicker. 

Aorist. 
"jjl^J (t^p^r 6lAr) (perhaps unused, as a cacophont/.) 

Past. 

LT^j'^ (t^p^r Finnish) Who has been a constant 

kicker. 
Perfect. 
jj,1)1^" (t^p^r 61dAq) Who was a constant kicker. 

Future, 
jjji °J (t^p^r 614j^q) Who is to be a constant kicker. 



o - * J o- 



Passive Participles. 

Aorist. 

jjJji^' (tjpk 61diq) Who or which (a kicker) has 

constantly kicked. 
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Future. 



Ox , J Off 



ja.Jjl^ (tSpir 614jiq) Who, which (I, &c.) am about 

constantly to kick. 

Verhal Nouns. 
Present. 

ijjl^ (t^p^r 61mi) The act of being (at any time) 

a constant kicker. 

Perfect. 

jijjjl^ (t^p^r 61diiq) The act of having been (then) 

a constant kicker. 

Future. 

^Jjl^ (t4p4r ilijiq) The act of being about (now) 

to become (hereafter) a con- 
stant kicker. 

Gerunds. 

1st. cjjljljj (t^p^r iiiip) Being a constant kicker 

(and ). 



2nd. ,^4}'^ (t^p4r 61Mq) Continuing to be a con- 
stant kicker (so and so 
also occurs). 

3rd. isy,l_^ (t^p^r 6lilinjA) )As soon as becomes 

^, ,_, \ (became, will become) a 
4tli. ij*vjl^" (tip^r 6llj4q) J constant kicker, 
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5th. Jjl aJjI^ (t^per 6U 61^) By continually being a con- 
stant kicker, 

6th. iy«Jjl^ (t^p^r AlmJ,gh!n) By reason of being a con- 
stant kicker, 

7th. Jiljl^ (t^pir 61dii) Ever since became 

(has been) a constant 
kicker, 

Section XIII. The Second Complex Category. 

Infinitive. 
Present, 
jjjl (jl»J' (t^pmish 61miq) To have kicked. 

Imperative, 
Future. 
Jjl iji^V (tipmlsh 61) Be thou one who has 

kicked ; have kicked. 

Indicative. 
Present. 
^_jjjl ,jiU*j (t^pmish 6liy6rim) I am, or am becoming, one 

who has kicked; I have 
kicked. 
Imperfect. 

(.i.jjjl ui*j (t^pmtsh iliyirdim) I was, or was becoming, 

one who has kicked. 
Aorist. 



JJ J CO 



^j!,l ijiW (t^pmlsh 6]inim) I shall have kicked. 
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Past 



n> O 1 3 C Of 



f,ijjit\ u^-^ (t^pmish 61if(lAm) I should have kicked. 
Perfect. 

^j.]j\ ij^ (t^pmish 61diim) I became one who had 

kicked, 1 had kicked. 

Pluperfect. 

i_5jj| j,ijjl ^jUJ (tipmlsh Aldim Idi) I had become one who has 

kicked. 
Future. 

j,is.ljjl (ji*-) (t^pmtsh il^j^ghim) I am about becoming one 

who has kicked ; I am 
going to have kicked. 
Future Past. 
, vil ;.^^U ',.:f iiJypndsb Al^j|,q idim) I was about to have 

kicked. 

Jfecessitative. 
Aorist. 



O J.-1 J o 



vjUjI u~*^' (t^pD^ish 61miliyim) I must (now) have kicked 

(then). 
Past. 






|,Jj|jU)l ^J^ (t^pmish61m4liyidim) Imust(then)have(already) 

kicked (before). 

Optative.' 
Aorist, 
v.a! J iii-»5' (tipmlsh ilAyim, That I may have kicked. 
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Past. 

j.^jl yi*ji' (t^pmish 6Uydim) That I had kicked. 



Of 3 o O^ 



o ^'^ ■* o 



Conditional. 
Aorist. 
*4-Jj> ijt»J (tjpmlsh ilsim, *-J}l) Had I kicked (then). 

Past. 
j,j.j-J}l ^p*-J (t^pmish 61saydim) Had I (ah-eady) kicked 

(before then). 

Active Participles. 
Present. 
fjij\ ,ji*j (t^pmish 6ldn) Who has (already) kicked. 

Aorist. 

o i J O O' 

■jljl ,ji*^' (t^pmish 61Ar) Who will have (already) 

kicked. 

Past and Perfect, perhaps not used. 

Future. 
jj».4)jl (ji»^ (t^pmlsh ilSjiq) Who will become one who 

has kicked. 

Passive Participles. 
Aorist. 
jjjjl (ji**) (t^pmish 61dAq) Which (a kicker) had 

(already) kicked. 
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Future. 
6=r" 



°' iij\ ijlS (t^pmlsh dliyiq) "Which (a kicker) will have 



kicked. 

Verbal Nouns. 

Present. 

ijjl ,ji»Ji (tipmtsh 6lmi) The (present state of) 

having (already) kicked. 

Perfect. 
jjLl iA»^ (t4p™ish 61dAq) The (past state of) having 

(previously) kicked. 
Future. 
JlJjl ^J^ (t^pmlsh 61ijiq) The (future state of) 

having (previously) 
kicked. 

Gerunds. 
1st. tjjJjl u^ (t^pmlsh 6lAp) Having kicked (and....). 



2Dd. 


JA\ .. 


. ( .. 


. ildrdq) 


Having the continued 
quality of having 
kicked (and ...). 


3rd. 




,. ( .. 


. 61iinj£l) 


As soon as ( — is, was, 
will be) one who or 
which had kicked, . . . 


4th. 


0^ 1 1 


.. (... 


. ilijdq) 


The instant ( — ) had 
kicked, .... 
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• » ^ t o o^ 



5th. Jjl Jjl ^j^»-j (t^pmish 61i h\K) By continuing to hav« 

kicked, .... 

O ^O J ' 

6th. (yu<J)l ... ( ... Alm^ghin) By reason of having 

kicked, .... 

7th. ^*))l ... ( ... ill.li) Since — became one 

who had kicked, .... 

Section XIV. The TMrd Complex Category. 

Infinitive. 
Present, 
(jjjl liiUiJ (t^pijJk 61miq) To be about to kick 

(ready to kick). 
Imperative. 
Future. 
J^l ^ti (t^p^jik 61) Be thou about to kick. 

Indicative. 
Present, 

O J J o ^ ,^ 

i^jjjl liiUiJ (t4p4j4k 6lly6rim) I am (often) on the point 

of kicking ; I become 

on the point 

Imperfect, 
^jjl j^jl CiUij (tip^jJk 6liy6r idira) I was (often) on the 

point .... 
Aorist. 

^jjljIiaLiJ (tjp4j4k 6lAriim) I am (habitually), I 

shall be (tlieu) on 
the point ... 
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Past. 



O JO J J O * 'f 



(,i,_}ljl (2i»4J (t^pij^k AlArddm) I used (habitually) ; I 

should be (then) ou 

the point 

Perfect. 

(.^jl CiUi-) (tipfej^k ildim) I was (then) on the 

point .... 
Pluperfect. 

i^AjI j.jJj1 e)l».4j) (t^pjjjk AldAm idi) I had been (before 

then) on the point .... 

Future and Future Past. 

O ^ > J o , ^, 

i^aIjI dia'A-J (t^pij^k Alijighim) ^ 

( Not used, as being caco- 

^jU Jjl db.^'' (t^P^J^k 6Ujaghdim)3 P^''"'^*- 

Aorist. 

I^^jl litl**?' (tip^j^k Almdliyim) I must be on the 

point .... 
Past. 
^Jjj jUljl db-iJ (t^p^jik 61maiiyldlm) I ought to have been 

on the point .... 
Optative, 
Aorist. 
^i]j\ el»4J (t^p^j^k 61dm) That I may be on the 

point .... 
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Past. 

|.jjjl (2U^ (tepijik 61^yd!iu) That I had been on the 

point .... 

Conditional. 
Aorist. 



o «0 J O tf 



-iJ.I (!ti>.*J (tipAjik 61s3,m) Were I to be or become on 

the point .... 

Past. 

■ .'_i„U laUiJ (t^p^jek Alsaydim) Had I been on the point .... 

Active Participles. 

Present. 

j;)Vjl i!t)*-i-> (t4p4j4k 613.n) Who or which is or becomes 

on the point .... 

Aorist. 



jJ.I da-ijj (t4p4jAk 6Iir) Who or which is (naturally) 

or will be (some time) on 
the point .... 

Past and Perfect. 

^;i .^^- (tsp^jik iimdsh) I ^^^ ^^ ^j^.^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

jij\<4:*J(tip4j4k6ldAq) j. was(tlien)onthe point.... 

Future. 
j».<Jjl (dl»ui (»4p4j4k ilsljiq) .STot used, as being cacophonous. 
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Passive Participles. 

Aorist. 

jjJ_jl dl».Aj (tip^jik 61dAq) "Which (a kicker) was on the 

point 

Future. 
Cacophonous ; not used. 

Verbal Nouns. 
Present. 

*Jjl (al».4J (t^p^j^k 61md) The act of being or becoming 

(at any time) on the point .... 

Perfect. 

jjjJjl eUiJ (t4p4j4k 6ldTiq) The past act or state of being 

(then) on the point 

Future. 
Cacophonous ; not used. 

Gerunds. 

1st. ij^Jjl (iiUjuJ (t^pSjJk 61ip) Being about to kick 

(and ....) 

2nd. Jjiij\ ... ( ... 61irSq) Continuing to be about 

to kick (and ....) 

3rd. ^-^j\ ... ( ... ildnji) As soon as ( — is, was, 

will be) about to kick, 

4th. (jsfi^jl ... Cacophonous. 
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^ » * i o . 



5th. jjl Jji d*>*J (tip^jik h\K 6id) By continuing to be 

aboat to kick, .... 



6th. ijiaJjI . 
7th. JjJjt ... ( 



( ... 61mighln) By reason of being 
about .... 



6ll,li) Ever since — became 

on the point .... 



Section XV. . 


The Combined (true Turhish) Conjugation, ., 






Infinitive, 






Present. 


d*!' 


C^-O J o^-- 


O^O J 


0^ 


0*0 J ^ ^* 






Im,pe.ii<f,t{ve. 






Future. 


O If 




3; 


J^' 


J ^ <"*• 






Indicative, 






Present. 


o J - 




J J 


0^ 


J J ^ --^ 


Imperf. 




^pj^J\ ... 


isp^} 


... 


J J 


Aorist. 


°ji 


o J J 

Jj\ ... 


J J 


... 


y; ... 


Past. 




Jo J J 


Jo J J 


... 


JO J J 


Perfect. 


0- - 


JO •> 

^^j\ ... 


JO J 


... 


J^;\ ... 


Pluperf. 




J JO J 

(^Jjjjjl ... 


J Jo J 


... 




Future. 


O - -"' 


o^ -- J 

J**ljl ... 


0*- ^ J 




{not used) 


Fat.Pasti5j5«.i^' . 


o.,- .« J 


o> ^ J 


... 


{not used) 
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Necessitative. 
Aorist. jJSs j-^J^ J-^J ltV J-^J^ "^*^ 
Past. i^^JjJU^" i^jjIjUjI... uJJjJ^jl ... i^^J^jl 



- o > o » .»<• 







Optative. 




Aorist. 


*4j" 


^ i o,f ^ J o o* 


^ J ^ " 


Past. 




Conditional. 


0' J 

l5iJjl ... 


Aorist. 


-■ o *. 




.,. o J o ^ ^- 


Past. 




^^J^jl ... 



Present. (ijV)c^ 

Aorist. ^;-J 

Past. LT^ 

Perfect. djJ 

Future. is^i^ 

Aorist. djJ 

Future. di>aJ 



Active Participles. 

O .» .» O J J 

Jj\... J,\ ... 

^j;Ulji ... (not used) 

o Jo J o J e J 



.il.l 



il.l .. 



0>-^y ... Ja.'Jj 



Passive Participles, 

o Jo J O "^ O JO J o o^ 

»fc*)jl ... It».il«1 ... 



^*jji ... t3».*i> 



o J J 

OJ" J 

(juljl ... 

O JO J 

j^y ... 

OJO J O ^ «M 

{not used) 
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VerbalNo 



Nouns. 



Present. 


4^" 


.^0 J O'^ 


^o J 






Perfect. 




Jo J 

JAlJI ... 


OJO J 


... 


J^jl ... 


Future. 




J»jjl... 


O" ^ 1 


... 


(7W?« used,) 






(?enired«. 






1st. 






4.;;i 


o o" 


O J J o-- - 


2nd. 




J^jl ... 


J^4' 


... 


Jjjjl ... 


3rd. 




air... 


4; 


... 


4' •- 


4th. 




j^; - 


J^t 


... 


O^ 1 J 


5th. 


V *v 


Jjljjl... 


j/i jji 


... 


JjUjI ... 


6th. 




o ^o J 

(y^jl ... 


O ^0 J 


... 


O ^0 J 


7th. 


-^v- 


{4 - 


Jt'4 


... 


>jjjl ... 



Section XVL T^e Negative and Impotential Conjugations. 

The Negative and Impotential Conjugations, twenty-four in 
number to each simple verb, as a general rule, are formed pre- 
cisely on the lines of the simple affirmative conjugation in its 
four categories, as above given, with the exception of the 
aorist of the indicative, as to its root-word of the third person 
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lingular, and the corresponding aorist active participle, which 
end in j* (miz), instead of the final . of the affirmative. 



Infinitive. 





Present. 




V 




0^" J ^ "^0.- 


cd^U&J 


...^ij ... yiiUiJ 

Imperative. 
Future. 


>■ -.<- ^-■ 

... dl>A^aJ 


MO 

V 


o J o^oy. o J o ^o^ 


J , ^*-o^ 




Present. 


...C^A^aJ 






» J J - '-■o-' 


■■ J,Ji-v 


•■■...^iJ • ... IJ1.L4J 
Imperfect. 


^ ^<' -^ 




JO > J ri^o^ Jo J J ^0- 


JO > J « .(■--O*' 


O J -, 


0^ --y , ^>. 


.. ..- — 


^J^_^iJ 


Aorist. 


... (>»lia.4...«4Ji 


O0.O, 

Jr 


" J J O'O - J J -0^ 


J J > .^o> 




0- -^ ^ „ 


... UtU4l>4lj 






*■©-■ 
i^j*j 



UXoiJ 
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Past. 

Jo J J O^O^ JO J J o xo-» 

Perfect 

o - ^^ 



• •• iuoLoAjJ 



Jo J o 






Pluperfects 



O J o ^o^ 
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JO J J Of ffO, 



... eU-A^ciu 

1 J O ^ ,.0.* 



(^JJAw 






(^JJjt^jJi 


Future. 


... lA->.i..fOtJ 


.> .^0^ 




(not used) 




Of f^ Of ff 
... J*4iJ ... ^JiAti^ 

Future Past. 


(not used) 




Of f J 0-0 f OffJo fOf 


(not used) 


(^j>^a^aJ 


... y^ifj ... ^j-*UiJ 

Necessitative. 
Aorist. 


(not used) 


juC- 


jU,lj^= ^jl ^0 


fO J Of ffOf 


JlUiJ 


0- -- , ,, 


... isi.t,if^iJ 
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Past. 



) J O ^O' 






^JS3\ jLUj (^jjI jUjl j«j (^jjI _jUjI ^i^UvJ (^jjI yUjl el».i-*j 



i^jj^jl^iU^ 



VaA 



(J"*'- 



eUi^a^ 







Optative. 








Aorist. 




"V 






J , "^-O, 

aI.1 d^a^ 


V 


0*. ,^ 

•■■>v 


- .., 

... ft^UA^ 

Past. 


... (£]»a^aJ 




0-- J 0,0, 




0- J .. *-o^ 


5J-— oA-J 


...>4j 


^ «^ 
... ^JiA^x3 


... (^Jb^A^ 




Conditional. 








Aorist. 






*o 3 o^c. 




,0 J - --c-- 




0- *.- 




> ^r r* 




Active Participles. 








Present 




oW^ 


* J o^c 


0^3 .-O-' 




*- -i» * 


^ ^' 


... j:*U*J 
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(J*fc«l-CO 



(jiiUiJ 



V 



Aorist, 



O r >' 



. V«ArO ' * • It****- 

Past. 



OJ^ J o >o ^ 



u^y J-^ 
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Section XVII. 
T^fi Dubitative, Potential and Facile Verbs, ^c. 

o 

The Dubitative Verb is formed by adding the syllable ^Jj> 
(mlsh, mish), or the word ^JUj\ (imlsh), to any personal verb, 
indicative or necessitative, active or passive, affirmative, nega- 
tive, or impotential ; but, in the perfect indicative, it displaces 
the syllable ^^ (dl) of the root. It casts a doubt on what is - 
said ; and is often added, in conversation, by another speaker, 
to express that he considers what has been affirmed by the 
former speaker to be questionable, or hearsay, or mere assump- 
tion. "When the first speaker uses it himself, he does so to 
express that what he relates is either doubtful, hearsay, or 
erroneous assumption, from some other person. It is a gross 
vulgarism, to which Armenians and European novices are 
addicted, to use this dubitative syllable, in conversation, where 
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the ^^i of the perfect indicative, or of any compound tense, 
is required. In writing, there is no denying that this form is 
systematically used, by the best authorities, in place of the 
tense they would employ in speaking. The form has a more 
musical sound ; and it is, in my opinion, a fruit of imitating 
Persian verb -forms in Turkish; initiated, probably, by the 
Persian scribes of the early reigns. 

o 

In dubitative conjugation, this syllable ^jiu follows the 
simple tense-root and its plural, preceding the compound and 
personal terminations, singular or plural ; unless it be spoken 
by another person. In this last case, it naturally comes alone, 
after all other words. Thus : ^i«^_j_J (t4ply6rmtshim) it is 
said, supposed, pretended, suggested, ^c, that I am kicking; 
djjj ij^jji •' (tJplyArmlsh idln) it is said, ^c, that thou want 
kicking; ,jt«)l^ (t^p^r imtsh) it is said, ^c, that he kicks; 
eljjl iji-v^ (tip^rmish idik) it is said, Ifc, that we iised to kick ; 
uXu. ()i*J (t^pmlsh siSlz) it is said, ^c, that you kicked or 
have kicked ; ^^^\Ji^^ (t^p^j^kl^r Imish) it is said, ^c, that 

o o 

they are going to kick. (This word or syllable, Ji^\ , ^ji.« , is 
really the past active participle of the obsolete verb isUjI.) 

The Potential Verb is formed of the fifth gerund (not re- 
peated) followed by the verb riJL (bilm^k) in its entire con- 
jugation, the gerund remaining unchanged throughout. This 
auxiliary verb then means to be able, and answers to our 
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English can, Ex.: dulj aJ (t^p^ bilmJk) to be able to kick; 
(tj^, *«J (t^p4 blliyirim) / am able to kick, I can kick ; &c. 

The Facile Verb is formed by the root of a verb, to which 
an ^s^rA is added, followed by a vowel ^J and the auxiliary 
verb i^jij (vlrm^k, vulg. v^rmik). With a vowel verb other 
than one in ,_^ , a consonantal ij , with ishrh, is added between 
the root-vowel and the servile tj vowel ; and with a verb in 
vowel ^J , this is made into a consonant with keiri, and the 

0,0 f 

servile vowel (^ is then added ; as, du^ij— ^ (t^pi-virm^k), 

O-o ooo' a ^o ^ J J 

(a)U;l_j— j^Li (qipliyi-vlrmJk), dU;)_j— j^jl (6qAy4-vlrm4k), 
elorijjjjli (ql,ziyi-vlrm^k). The sense of these verbs is that 
of great ease, readiness, off-handedness in the action, which we 
express in English by saying just to kick, just to give a kick ; 
just to cover over; just to read or recite; just to scratch 
out ; &c. 

There are several other Turkish verbs in use as special 
auxiliaries after the gerund of the original verb ; as, laJLjs 
(g41m4k), J*;_ji (ddrmaq), ^jji (qilmdq), ,jji> (ydtmlq), and 
,j«jLj (yizmdq). The first expresses a frequent or natural 
happening ; the next three signify persistency ; and the last 
the idea of having almost happened, of being within an ace 
of happening. Thus, (»JlJ5 *JjI (61^ gdlmik) to happen fre- 
quently, of course, as is well known; to be a common occurrence ; 
j^.jj tjjiG (biqiip dirmSq) to stand looking; jjij 49U (b&qi 
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qilmiq) to stand (remain) staring in surprise and amazement ; 
JI;G ZiylJ^ (dfish^nfip yj,tml,q) to remain (lie) pondering, in 
a brown study; J^G AjC (bd.yM jizm^q) to give one's self up 
(write) as about to faint; &c., &c., &c. 

Section XVIII. The Verb Substantive. 

In Turkish there is no extant verb substantive, answering 
in all its moods and tenses to our verb to be. In one sense, 
the Turkish ^.1 performs the office, as an auxiliary and as an 
independent verb ; but as such, it is a verb adjective, and con- 
tinually lapses into the parallel idea of to become. 

The Turkish originally had a true verb substantive, eUjl 
(lm4k) to be. This exists fragmentarily in Ottoman Turkish; 
perhaps in certain persons of the present, certainly in the per- 
fect of the indicative, in the aorist conditional, in the past 
active participle, in th« perfect verbal noun, and in the gerund, 
apparently modified from the present active participle (which in 
eastern and old Turkish was and is formed in ^j6 or jjlc , even 
^ , traces of which are numerous in Ottoman, as adjectives). 

Thus: 

Indicative. 

o o o 

Present, vl^ (Im, Im), ^_ (ylm, y?m) / am ; ^^^ (sin, sin) 
thou art ; j->\ (iz, iz), _p_ (yiz, yiz) we are ; ^js^ (sifilz, 
sinlz) you are. 
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Perfect. ^sj\ (Idlin) I was, djjj (Idlii) thou ivast, ^Ji^ (Idl) 

o O J, 

he was ; d JjI (idik) we were ; jSjsA (idinlz) you were ; 
jAixi\ (idil^r) they were. 

Conditional Aorist. 

j.i-jl (isdm) if I am, i!i)A~)l (isin) if thou art, a^I (\ih)ifhe is; 
di-jl (is^k) if we are, yS^^} (isdfilz) if you are, jIa^jI 
(Is4l4r) if they are. 

Past Active Participle. 

o 

,ji»jl (imisli) who or which was. 
Verbal Noun Perfect. 

o 

Ciljol (tdlk) the fact of having been. 

Gerund. 
^^\ (Ikte, old JC\ ikin) during the fact of being. 

These fragments are made negative by prefixing the adverb 
(jCja dlyll) not. Thus, J^.p (dlyilim) / am not, ^Xj\ Jx-p 
(dlyll idlm) / was not ; ^i^\ JXji (dlyll ls4m) if I am not ; 
e)jj| J^j (dlyll Idlk) not used as a verbal noun, but replaced 
by jiUjI (61m^diq) the negative verbal noun perfect of ^jjjl ; 
ivri' JX)i (dlyll Ikin) while not being. 

The present tense indicative of the foregoing fragmentary 
verb is completed, as to its third persons, singular and plural, 
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by using, when necessary only, the special, unique, and most 

o 

distinctive Turkish invariable particle of affirmation, ^j (dir, 
d!r) is, and its conventional (unnecessary) plural, Jj^j (dirUr, 
dirlir) are (which is just as well expressed by the singular). 

G O J 

This word ^j , written in eastern Turkish ^jj (dilr), as it is 
still pronounced in provincial Ottoman, is often found also, in 
old and eastern writings, under the uncontracted form oi jjjji 
(ddrAr). This circumstance leads to a suspicion that the word 
is, originally, the aorist of the ordinary verb ij^j}^ (diirmaq) 
to remain. 

However that may be, the peculiarity of the word is that it 
is not special to the third person singular, or to the two third 
persons, singular and plural. It is often used, in writing and 
in conversation, after a verb of the first or second person also, 
singular or plural, of any simple tense of the indicative, with 
or without the plural sign^ , when the sense admits it. It is, 
in fact, an exact equivalent to the French inchoative expression 
c^est que, and the Latin constat quod, which can be used to 
introduce any indicative proposition, as the Turkish j^ is used 
to conclude and complete any such. And, as the French and 
Latin clauses can be omitted without the sense suffering, so 

o 

also can the Turkish ,j . In conversation it is much more 
dispensed with than used. 

The negative of ^i is ^j JXjj (diyll dlr) is not; pi. ^^ jX>i 
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(dlytlUr dlr) and jji J^i (dlyil dtrl^r) are not (just as well 
expressed without the J). 

Section XIX. The Verb of Presence and Absence, of Existence 
and Non-Existence, 

There are no such verbs in Turkish. What there are, 
and what Europeans have erroneously chosen to designate as 
such, are two adjectives, J^ (var) present or existent, jjj (y6q) 
absent or non-existent. Like any other substantive or adjective, 
these may be followed by the verbal particle of affirmation .j , 
which, in this case, as in any other case, may be omitted in 
conversation. 

It may be convenient, occasionally, for a novice in Turkish 
to suppose that ^1^ or .j .1^ means there is ; that ^jj> or .j jjj 
means there is not. But, unless rightly understood, those ren- 
derings are misleading. The expressions really say and mean 
he, she, or it, is present (or existent) ; he, she, or it, is absent (or 
non-existent) ; as, Jj ^\ (Stish. vir) fre (is) present (here), or 
existent (somewhere) ; jjj ^\ (St^sh yiq) fre (is) absent (here), 
or non-existent (anywhere). 

O J O " 

Then, such a phrase as Jjl .[j (vdr 61) be thou present (or 

O ^ O J 

existent), Jjl ^j_j (yiq 61) be thou absent (or nonrcxistent) , 
becomes clear. The first is a kind of prayer, Mayest thou ever 
exist, and be at hand, ready to help the afflicted ! while the 
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second is a condemnation, a sentence of banishment or 
annihilation, or a wish in the nature of a curse, Away! 
Avaunt ! &c. 

By using a locative with these two expressions, they become 
special instead of general : Jj ijj ».v«. ■r» (j^bimdi piri vii) 
in my pocket money is present (I have some money in my 
pocket) ; i^si\ jji Jjtjl s,>*),l (^vimd^ idiiniim yiq idi) in my 
house my ^firewood was absent, wanting, non-existent (I had no 
firewood in my house). 

By using a possessive pronoun (with or without a genitive 
as well) with these two expressions, the idea of possession is 
superadded ; as, .l_j j.SjL) (pir^m vir) money belonging to me 
exists (i. e., I have money, I have some money) ; ^j>_ '^tjj (p^iaii 
yiq) money belonging to thee (is) non-existent (i. e., thou hast no 

money); jJj'j (^^Lli-S ^j^ CiL-lb (bibl,j}niii ch6q klt;iblarl var 
dir) many books belonging to his father are existent (i. e., his 
father has many books) ; (_jJj1 ^jji (•^•U^' *-* (^. (b^nim s^iii 
Ihtiyajlm y6q tdl) any need of viine to (lean on) thee (for assist- 
ance) was non-existent (i. e., I had no need of thee). 



Section XX. Of the Compound Verbs. 

Besides the Turkish verbs already described, the Ottoman 
language has been indefinitely enriched with whole classes of 
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compound verbs, active and passive, transitive and intransitive, 
formed by a Turkish auxiliary verb preceded by a substantive 
or adjective of Arabic or Persian, even of foreign, origin. 

An active compound verb is formed, generally, by an Arabic, 
rarely by a Persian verbal noun, or by a foreign substantive, 
followed by one of the auxiliaries (»Uj:-j1 (itmik, vulg. itm^k), 
eUJLjl (6ylem6k), jjJLi (qilmiq) to do, or ^^j-j (biyArmiq) 
to command, to deign to do ; or by an Arabic (very seldom, a 
Persian, never a foreign) active participle, followed by the 
auxiliary (jjjl (olmdq) to be. These verbs are either transi- 
tive or intransitive. The first three auxiliaries are identical 
in sense ; the first is the most frequently used ; the second 
often, the third occasionally, replaces it, so as to avoid repeti-^ 
tion ; and the fourth is used when a deferential tone is assumed 
in speaking or writing to or of a superior, and politely to or 
of an equal. Thus, ctUil JLu,l (Irsal etmek) to send; (J^jj-j Jlu,l 
(trsal bAyArmiq) to deign or condescend to send, to favour by 

0,0 J o J 

sending,-to have the goodness to send ; ^^jl i_*9.jji (miijib 6lml,q) 
to cause; (»lJil Jio^ (t4v3.ttdn 4yl4m4k) to settle (in a place, as 
a home) ; ^^j\ tjU-tj (peshlman olmaq) to be regretfully or 
penitently sorry (for some act) ; dual t^ji} (vizlti 4tm4k) to 
visit, to pay a visit. 

Transitive verbs of this class form their passives with the 
auxiliary j^Jjl (ilAnmlq), which, by itself, does not admit of 
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translation. Thus, j*J^I JU,' (irsal 61Anmlq) to he sent, to 
have done (to it) the action of being sent (for the Arabic and 
Persian verbal nouns, the reverse of the more general Turkish 
rule, take the passive as well as the active sense). Deferential 
compound passives are formed with the passive auxiliary (jJ ijj 
(bAyArAlnidq) ; as, jJ^jj-; Jl-^l (irsal biyiirAlmlq) to he con- 
descendingly sent, to he hindly sent. 

Reciprocal verbs active of this class are formed with the 
reciprocal of eliol , that is, with the auxiliary (sl^ijjl (idlsh- 

o ^ o o ^ J J 

m^k) ; as, (liUijjJ ij>»j.ai. (khAsum^t Idlshm^k) mutually to 
exercise hostility, litigation, or spite, towards one another. 

Causatives of the simple and reciprocal are formed by the 
causatives of d,4jl and eUijjl, namely, i»Jl«,jo\, i^j^sA ; thus, 
i^jXj\ J'-jjl to cause or let (a thing) he sent ; laUiJ^ jjI .-.-^.'^ 
to cause or let (two or more) mutually attack each other. 

Negatives and impotentials, as also dubitatives, potentials, 
and faciles, are constructed with those forms of eLjol and the 

other auxiliaries. Thus, eUL«o\ JI--.1 not to send ; ciULiijjl JL*.l 
not to be able to send; ^ji^-S^l J^;^ *^ *^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ sent; 
aLh tJjl J>— ,' to be able to send ; i»U;jj)>il JL,I just to send. 
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Suction XXI. Of the Interrogative Verb, and Interrogation 
in general. 

All interrogations, in Turkish (when an interrogative pro- 
noun is not present in the phrase, as such), are made by intro- 
ducing the interrogative particle or adverb ji (mi, mi) into 
its proper position in the phrase. 

The proper position of this particle in the phrase is the end 
of the word on which the question turns. We have no equi- 
valent for it in English ; in Latin the word an, and the 
enclitic particle ne, are its equivalents ; also the French 
est-ce que ? 

This may be best shown by an example of five elements, 
each of which may be the word on which the question specially 
turns, so that the adverb ^ is successively joined to each of 
them to indicate that speciality. Thus : 

1. ,y > ^ i * - ■ ujj .c 4*? jF-C' 15*-' (s^nmi sdbah b^nimli 'kxh- 

biyi bin^j^ksln) 
Is it thou who art to ride with me to-morrow in the carriage: 

2. °.. x JLa-.. lijijt aI*j i5p-C» ij^ ^^'^ sibahmi b^nimld 'lirll- 

biyi b^n^j^ksln) 
Is it to-morrow that thou art to ride with me in the carriage ? 

3. \,X'^t'-\ 'ul)je- L^<K ?-C» o^ (s^ii s^bah b^nlmUmi 'hck- 

biyd btn^j^ksln) 
Is it with me that thou art to ride in the carriage to-morrow ? 
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4. (^^--XjfciJj ^uiijs. AiJ jC^ fj-^ (sin slibahbimimli'dribay^- 

ini blnjjiksln) 
Is it in the carriage that thou art to ride with me to-morrow ? 

5. ^jj .x-a-jjj ijjj^/: 4*? »W (vr* (^^° sabah binimla arabaya 

bln^jjkmislu) 
Art thou going to ride with me to-morrow in the carriage ? 

This does not, however, exhaust the possible points of the 
question in the case of this sentence, nor the proper places of 
tlie adverb ^ in it. Tlie phrase itself may be in question, as 
to whether these words were used, or some others, by the 
person to whom the interrogation is addressed. In that case, 
the adverb ^ would stand after the personal ending of the 

verb ; ^ j^j_A_&.a:j -".i?^ -ji; J^ ^■^ (s4n sdbah binlmll, 'h:k- 

biy^ bln^jiksin mi), which means. Dost thou say, thou wilt ride 

tvith me to-morrow in the carriage ? 

■i 

The last two instances call specially for the explanation that, 
in compound verbs the proper place of the adverb ^ may be 
between the two elements of the verb. Thus we may ask, 
i!tl>.5j)l ^^ JL^I 7s it to send (and not himself carry, for instance) 
that he is going to do ? and ^^.«JC»5Jj1 JC,1 (irsal Id^j^kml) 
Js he going to send ? 

In Turkish simple or derivative verbs, supposing that the 
adverb ,.< is to follow the verb in the sentence, and not some 
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Other member thereof, then a further question is seen to arise 
in No. 5 above given, as to the exact part of the verb itself 
that takes this word after it. In this respect, the tenses have 
first to be considered. The simple tenses take the adverb at 
the end of the tense-root, and their compounds also, before 
their auxiliary j^jjl ; thus, ^j}iM\ is he doing ? i^jjI j^ij) Jol 
vias he doing? Next, a distinction has to be made between 
the third persons, singular and plural, as one group, and the 
first and second persons, singular and plural also, as another 
group. The first-named group of tenses have no personal 
endings, the second group have special personal endings, and 
the interrogative precedes these, following the tense-root stiil ; 
thus, frr^jj^ (t^plyirmiyim) am I hiching ? jj-«-^_jjy (t^plyir- 
misin) art thou kicking ? ^yjjt^ (t^ply6rmi) is he kicking ? 
jf^jy^ (t^ply6rmiyiz) are we lacking ? \ ^ ~'ji.^> (t^piy6r- 
micinlz) are you kicking? ^Jjj^ (t^piyirl^rmi) are they 
kicking ? 

The perfect tense indicative forms an exception to the fore- 
going rule, as it takes the interrogative after the personal 
endings. Thus, ^_5*-J-j (t^pdimmi) have I kicked ? did I kick ? 
l_jijj (t^pdlnml) hast thou kicked? didst thou kick? c-CXj 
(t^pdlmi) has he kicked ? did he kick ? , y ^T (t^pdikml) 
have we kicked ? did we kick ? ^—t^SjjJ (tipdinizmi) have you 
kicked ? did you kick ? ^Jjs^ (t^pdil^rmi) have they kicked ? 
did they kick ? 
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Section XXII. Of Adverbial Expressions. 

As explained in Section II., every Turkish adjective is also 
an adverb. 

Every noun of time is also used as an adverb ; as, ^ _L^ 
(sibah gil) come to-morrow ; ^£^ p^J (^i-k^n g4ldi) he came 
early ; J^ Xti^\ (^khshim g^lir) he will come in the evening. 

Adjectives of relative place, like all adjectives, are used as 
adverbs; thus, j^ iSpji (yAqiri ohiq) mount up, walk up, 
climb up, ascend ; ^ ^\i\ (Ishighi g41) come down, descend ; 
yz^S j^Js (il^rl git) go forward, advance ; jr_j_,_S'(g^ri g41) 

come back. 

But substantives of place, like all substantives, can be used 
adverbially by the sole means of being joined to prepositions ; 

>j 3 J I ^ ^ J 

thus, .jj^^l iSiJiji (yiqirid^ 6tiiriy6r) he is sitting higher up; 
|.^jJS ^JJ^JiU,l (iishaghldin g^llyirim) I am coming from below; 
<zjS icLo (sighi git) go to the right ; &c. 

A possessive pronoun may enter into such an adverbial 
expression ; as, t^Jija- 4<w..l (ftstAmd chiqdi) he mounted on to 
the top of me. 

An adjective, substantive, and preposition may join to form 
an adverbial expression ; as, i^Jo uJl (3,lt tdrdfdd) on the lower 
side, lower down ; ^^J^^^ liJl (ilt tdrdfdin) from the lower side ; 
from lower down. 
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So an adjective, substantive, possessive, and preposition may 
be combined in an adverbial expression ; as, U\ c>-yl (fist 
yMmd) to the side above me ; sjSTjC ilil (^It yinindi) on the 
side below thee ; ^s^Je cli (sigh tdrifinddn) from his {her, its) 
right-hand side. 

With certain special exceptions, any Arabic substantive or 
adjective becomes an adverb by adding an fistfln and vowel 1 
to it ; this being often marked with a double fistfin sign, and 
read in ; or, if the word is a feminine in » , by putting two 
dots, with or without the double fistfin sign to it, without 
an I ; thus, VjJ» (tuldn) in length, longwise, in longitude ; 
Li;_e ('irzin) zw breadth, breadthwise, in latitude; l^-aSjl^ 
(l)ferrin M bihrin) by land and by sea ; Lji« (muqadd^mi) 
formerly; \j>y, mWkhkhirdn) latterly, recently; iJoli j UlU 
(qdt'in yk qatib^tln) decidedly and entirely. 

The first ten Arabic ordinals are thus much used adver- 
bially; as, 5jl {i^-vklk) firstly ; Ulj (saxAjk) secondly ; liUS (salisi) 
thirdly ; \30\j (rabfi) fourthly ; L-bU. (khamlsi) fifthly ; LjC 
(sadlsi) sixthly; \mL, (sabi'i) seventhly; L>lj (samin^) eighthly: 
U-U (tasi'd) ninthly; Iplc ('ashiri) tenthly. 
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Section XXIII. Of Prepositions. 

They always follow the substantive or pronoun. Besides 
those given in the chapter on the substantive, there are but 
four or five others : 8.jjl l^hrh) upon, i>. (j^, ji) according to, 
ja. (siz) and j^j-i (sizln) without, lyj (Uyin) at the time of, after 
the manner of. 

Section XXIV. Of Conjunctions. 
The conjunctions »i (dA) and |_io (dikhi) also, follow the 



O ^ O ' 



word they unite to a preceding one ; as, * .j-^=» »Xj (SJA-i^J 
(gidirsdn, bin-di gid^rim) if thou wilt go, I also will go ; i^^y, 
(bd d^khi) this, too. 

All other conjunctions head the clauses which they connect. 

The principal of these are : J (yh, in Persian couplets read 
&, 4) and; L»l (dmmi), ^jJ^ (lakin), i;;-xJj (v4-lakln) hut; 
j_s:l (anjaq) only; j^=>\ (^y^r, ig^r) if; iyXs, (yakh6d) or; 
...Ij ...Ij (ya...ya,...) either... or...; ...u ...u {ni...Tih...)neither... 
nor...; ^ja. (hdtti) insomuch that ; .^=<^ (m^y^r, m^gir) unless; 
^_gxe} (imdl) therefore, wherefore ; \j>j (zira) for, because ; *X_jj». 
(chunkfi) since, by reason that ; iT (kl) that; if (ta) so that, in 
order that ; as far as. Of these, some are Turkish, some 
Arabic, others Persian in origin. 
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Section XXV. Of Interjections. 

These are mostly Arabic or Persian in oj-igin. They pre- 
cede, as in English. The principal are : j^l (^y), C (ya) ; 
tl (ah) ah; sl^l (iywah) alas; \—sua. (khilyf) woe; ja« (mWW) 

o ^-» 

help; ^..j>\ (aftrin, vulg. aftrlm) bravo. 

There is, however, a peculiar Turkish interjection I (i) 0, 
that joins on to the vocative following it ; as, ULl (d-Mb3.) 
father; lill (i-ini) mother. It also follows nouns, pronouns, 
and verbs, taking the sense of Yes! Indeed! I told you so! 
You see now ! as, Uil {^ikm-k) a man ; you see ! VjjJ (gyAz41-i) 
nice; indeed! U;j (b^nim-i) mine; in sooth! 6Xo5,jjf (gydr^mS- 
din-i) thou, couldst not see ; after all ! 
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CHAPTEK III. 

The Ottoman Syntax. 

Section I. Conversational brevity. Precision in writing. 

Colloquial and written Ottoman Turkish, as far as Syntax 
is concerned, are the very antipodes of each other. 

As in the orthography the rule is given : " Never introduce 
a vowel-letter into a Turkish or foreign word without 
removing a possible doubt as to pronunciation ; never leave 
out a vowel in such a word, if by the omission a doubt is 
created as to pronunciation," — that is, be always as concise 
as is possible without falling into ambiguity ; so also, in col- 
loquial syntax the chief rule is : Never repeat a word, or intro- 
duce its equivalent, and never use a subsidiary word, unless for 
the sake of emphasis ; whereas the golden rule for written lan- 
guage is, Never omit any word that tends to make a sentence 
clear and explicit. On the contrary, introduce freely as many 
new words as may, in the requisite degree, elucidate the sense 
sought to be conveyed. In other words, Spoken Ottoman Turkish 
should be as concise as possible, even to the verge of ambiguity ; 
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written Ottoman Turkish must be as full, verbally, as to leave no 
doubt on the mind of the reader at any distance of space or time. 
The reasons are obvious and eminently practical, philosophical; 
namely: If, by reason of a speaker's conciseness, a doubt as to 
his meaning should arise in the mind of the person addressed, 
a question can be put, and the doubt at once removed ; if, on 
the contrary, a written document be left obscure in any part, 
the doubt thence arising must remain unsolved, and the mean- 
ing guessed at, because the writer is either dead or away at a 
distance. 

O 'J 

Hence, if one be asked, j^ u y (bii nJ dir) what is this ? the 
answer, in Ottoman Turkish, will be, for instance, Ljl (^Im^) 
an apple, as in English. (A Frenchman would answer: "C'est 
une pomme") Should the question be, |£_a)A_jjyS ^-tviljj^ 
(qirndisMmi \yulg. q^rdishimi] gydrd&nfiz-mfi) have you seen 

O J o J 

my brother? the answer will be, either -^^ (gydrdfim) / have 
seen (him), or *j_«^j_i (gydrmidlm) / have not seen (him). 
Should one say to you, (yuM-*^ [.a^j o-» ^jj; (bAnA siiii v^rsAm, 
yir-ml-sin) If I give this to thee (you), wilt thou (will you) eat 
(it)? the answer will be either ^ (yArim) / will eat (it), or lUj 
(yim^m) / will not eat (it). In this last question, the omission 
of " it," even by the asker, is to be remarked. 

As instances of the omission of all possible subsidiary words 
from phrases in conversation, may be mentioned that of the 
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o 

affirmative .j (Jl'') is, it is, he or she is, on all occasions of 
ordinary assertion or negation. The personal and corrobora- 
tive possessive pronouns are never employed in conversation 

° "* ' 
unless for emphasis or distinction ; as, ^jjiy^ ((■4viy6rim) I 

love (thee, you, him, her, it), -^jij- ^i— (sdni sdvlyirim) / love 

thee (you), ^ijij- ^e-' ijJ (ben s4ni ...) /, personally, love thee; 

{jM *ll) (bibim gildi) my father came, or has come. 

As a consequence of the desire to leave no doubt as to the 
meaning of a writing, nouns and verbs in apposition, in pairs, 
are much used ; such are, o--s:" « ij (vldd A mihdbb^t) friend- 
ship, (_5jJ}l -k_j J p,si (tihrir A tdstir ilAndii) has been written. 

A result of the avoidance of unnecessary repetition is that 
the third person singular of a verb is often employed instead 
of its plural when the nominative plural is expressed ; as, 
i^j^ LiT (S,d3,mldr gdldi) some men, or the men have come, or 
came. 

Another such result is the use of a singular substantive with 

o ^ o J 

a plural cardinal number ; as, ml —^1 (fich kt) three horses, 
c-ij-e- iisLj (bin 'krkhK) a thousand vehicles (carriages, carts, 
waggons, &c.). 

To make written composition still more precise, it is very 
usual, after introducing a common substantive or a proper 
name into a paragraph or article, letter, dispatch, &c., never 
to use a personal pronoun to designate the thing or person 
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SO named, but to repeat the substantive or proper name as 
often as may be required, either preceded or followed by one 
of the indicative adjectives, .yj^ (mizbur), .^^ajji (m^zkyur), 

O J o ^ 

for things or persons, ,j.-» ...o (mesfiir), for a contemned or 

criminal person, 4_J1 -«j_o (mum^ ll^y-h), for a reputable 

00, « , J 
person, and A^l^li* (mAsharfin lljy-h), for a person of rank 

and consideration.. These words all mean, in reality, the afore- 
said, the afore-mentioned, the said, &c. In the case of a person 
first mentioned by name, or by a common substantive, these 
words may be used as substantives, — we might say, — as a kind 
of personal or demonstrative pronoun, in all the cases of the 
declension ; but, in the case of a thing, they must be used as 
adjectives to its name, repeated each time. 



Section II. Syntax of the Substantive. 

A common noun substantive singular may be either definite 
or indefinite, and may represent, according to circumstances 
or the context, either an individual or the individual, several 
individuals, a portion of the species, or the whole species ; as, 

' c" Jj.^*^^ (bighch^ gydz41 sh^y) a garden (is) a pretty thing; 

icjJi^ sLiilj (padtshah g41dl) the monarch came, or has come; 

°if^ gjS'iiiJi^\ (Ingllt^rddd g4ml ch6q) in England (there are) 
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many ships ; j^ ^jjj cilJisPb Vii-^ (chich^k bl,ghchin!n zTu^tl 
(llr) flowers are the ornaments of the gardens, of the garden ; 

o o J 

j.jj:l j^ (sA ichdim) / drank (some) water, I drank water (not 
wine, &c.), .Ulj-o (si dqir) water flows. 

In the accusative case indefinite, the substantive is as in the 

O ^ O J 

nominative; as, iftl , ^tj- (sA Ichmek) to drink water {some 
water). If the declensional accusative is used, it is always 

O o J J 

definite ;. as, ^.j^jl ^j-o (sAyii Ichdim) I drank, or have drunk, 
the water. 

There are four difierent Turkish methods of constructing 
two substantives in a sentence. First, by simple juxtaposition ; 
second, by adding the possessive sufiix of the third person to 
the second substantive ; third, by putting the first in the 
genitive, and still adding the possessive suffix to the second ; 
aUd fourth, by putting the first in some other prepositional 
case, and leaving the second unchanged. 

In simple juxtaposition of two substantives, the first in- 
dicates a material, the second a form ; or, the first indicates a 

J J o o^ 

quantity, the second a material ; as, ly ^1?-^' (^Itin qitA) a 
gold box ; tj^l iL-_r^ (blr VWh irpi) a bushel (of) barley ; 
Jji cilbcUj^J (Ikt sa'dtliky6l) a distance of two hours journey ; 

^ J o o -■ o J 

iij.^ isHk^ -jl (Ach sitrllik chihA) broadcloth enough for three 
coats. 
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With the possessive suffix alone added, a relation of genua 
and species is indicated, the genus standing last, and the com- 
bination remaining indefinite ; as, ^li i_jLLS^(kitab qabi) a 
looh-cover ; j^jx^jji jl (^v kyfipiyi) a house (domestic) dog; 

^^=J,jl ;jLi (yibin ilrd^yl) a duck of the wilderness (wild 
duck). If the first is a proper name, the second is the species, 
the first the name of the individual, and the combination is 
definite ; as, ^j.^=>i jl^l (^zl,q dinlzt) the Sea of Azof . 

With the first in the genitive, real possession is indicated, 
the name of the possessor being the first, and the combination 
IS definite ; as, ^jjL.^ i^\J (qiraliii '^skirl) the king's army ; 
{jij\ di^Glj (bibimin hv\) my father's house. 

When the first is put into a prepositional case, the second 
remains without a suffix, and the combination may be definite 
or indefinite, an active participle being always understood ; as, 
J_j) -ij^ (shehre yAl) a (or the) road to the town ; iSj'-j'^^ c)-^-^-^ 
(d^mird^n kytlpru) a hridge of iron ; t^ ^ sJjI (^yd^ blr 
k^rr^) once in a month ; &c. 

When two substantives are in apposition, no change is made 
in either ; as, Icl ^J^j^ (chiwAsh ^ghi) Mr. Sergeant; (_jxjl ^s?.\l) 

' ^ o 3 

(yizlji ^f^ndl) Mr. Clerk ; lilj ^^* (mishir pishi) the Pasha 
(who is) a Mushir. Here, the generic word stands last, and 
the combination is definite. Sometimes, the specific word or 
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-^ ' O J 

term is complex and obeys its own rules ; as, \t.\ ^\) ^jj\ (on- 

o ^ o -^ o 

bishi dgh^) Mr. Corporal ; eLj tji\ji* (mir-3,lay bey) Squire 
Colonel ; LiLj \j\ i— » (mirl-llva pishi) the Major-General 
Pasha. 

There are two exceptions to the rule that the generic word 
stands last, when the other word is a proper name. In all 
other cases with proper names, this rule holds good ; as, 
^^IkU. 1»-<1 (4sma sAltan) Princess Esma, Vj< '^^^j-^ (izz^t m611a) 
Judge Izzet ; i_yj._iJl i_j^lc. ( 'ilrif ^ftndi) Mr. 'Arif; &c. The 
exceptions are: 1, the word j^lUu., when applied to the sove- 
reign before his name ; as, x^^s' >-t jjLkLi (saltan 'ibdti-'l- 
himid) ; 2, the word Vj* , when applied to a student or school- 
boy, also before his name ; as, a J:.!^ V^ (m611i rashid) school- 
boy Rashid. 

Any number of substantives may be in apposition, and one 
of them may be the proper name of the individual ; as, 

o J^j J o J o J 

J-^-Jj-s (•-J-cjl (6ghliim qdliSilz) your servant, my son; 
jAJji nil; ijjj Jcjl (6ghlAm r^fiq b^y qiliMz) your servant, 
my son, Refiq Bey; jSj^ di; °}Jj ^VlJ- °llj\ (6ghlAm mir- 



r^fiq b^y qiilAiiAz) your servant, my son, Colonel Befiq 
Bey ; &c. 

When a string of substantives in construction would in 
strictness require several of them consecutively to be put in 
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the genitive case, the monotonous cacophony of the repetition 
of the preposition is avoided by omitting it once or twice 

^ 0331:1 JO --o ^ a ^ a , ^ 

where most appropriate; thus, ^1 dulcjl iaL.~..i1^ ial:..,j"^;l i!i)jU.lj 
(pishiniii 4nlsht4slnln diyisinin ighldnin 4ti) the horse of the 
son of the uncle of the hrother-in-law of the pasha, may be 
expressed in either of the following ways : l<«^hJ-^ ■■■^"''I dulLU 

(^cjjoj ^j 0330 3 ^ o ^ o ^ ^ ^ ^ o ^ ^ ^ 

^\ (sUcjl , or j-Jl ddijl i^«--i^-> (sUwjjCLlJl lib , or ^i:Llj\ lil> 
(Jl dulijl i!iL«-jU , or jjl (iiidcjl (sU^-jU ^ALijl (<*)gU.Ij ; the last 

genitive preposition being, perhaps, the most frequently re- 
tained and necessary. 

Two or more Arabic or Persian substantives may be put in 
Persian construction with each other. Their order is then the 
reverse of what it would be in Turkish construction, just as in 
English the king's horse is in reverse order with the horse of 
the Mug. In Persian construction each preceding substantive 
of a series must be vocally connected with its consequent. 
This vocal connexion is effected by making the final quiescent 
consonant of the preceding substantive movent with hshrh ; 
thus, »L^ c)^-v-' (f^'"™Sni shah) the command of the king ; 
^^\j,\ su. ijU,9 Hj»ji< (mfizmunu f^rmani shahi iran) the tenour 
of the command of thi king of Persia. But, if the last con- 
sonant of a preceding substantive is movent, and followed by 
a vowel-Iettei", a servile consonant must be introduced to sup- 
port the ^s^r^ vowel of connexion ; and this consonant varies 
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with the final vowol of the word. When the final vowel-letter 
is 1 or J , the servile consonant is ^j ; as, i_*--.i ij\-j i^L* (ja-yl 

o ^ J J 

pa-yl kb) the place of the foot of the horse; (»U ^^jj fjy> (mii- 
yii rii-yu s4g) the hair of the face of the dog. If the final 
vowel-letter be a ^^ , this letter is converted itself into the 
servile consonant required ; so that no written addition is 
needed ; thus, -^ sU ^y^ (p^ri-yl chah-i biirj) the fairy of the 
well of the tower. Ignorance often writes a hkmzh over such 
final ij so converted into a consonant ; but it really is not 
requisite. If, however, the final vowel be the letter t , then 
the addition of a hhmzh is a necessity. Sometimes the h&hrh 
vowel-sign is fi.gured under it, j. Usage is divided as to the 
proper place where the servile hhmzh should be written. It 
is at times more correctly placed between the two words, on a 
line with the writing ; as, eLL» iij-t (b^r^-1 f^^k) the lamb of 
the sphere (i.e., Aries); and otherwise it is less correctly placed 
over the vowel s ; as, ells s^ . 

Of two substantives in Persian construction, the first is often 
the metaphorical name of the thing literally expressed by the 
second, the pair really representing one idea under two images ; 
as, jjyjiJ ijJL. (s-iinqi t^qdir) the drover, destiny ; c>»)).e ijLc 
(Inani 'I,zim4t) the reins (of) departure. 

Whether in Turkish or Persian construction, the same 
remark holds good of a pair of substantives, one of which is 
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the word ^1 (4mr), or one of its synonyms, sjU (miiddi), 
(jaj-oi. (khiisus), c:ZoX (k^yflyyit), &c., all of which signify 
our circumstance, and the like. They are used in written 
Turkisli for precision. Thus: ^j^s^LjI^J isU~a* si. (rah-i tdli- 
sllin 4tnr-t Insilakl) fA« matter of the pursuit of the path of 
study; ^_j.ai. j.-ijs i<siJA»jlJjj (dAn^nm^niii gWmisi khiisiisii) 
the question of the coming of the fleet. 

After a proper name of a person or thing, the word (,lj (nam) 
name, is commonly employed ; as, cjI J j.U J.**! (^hmM nam zat) 

X ^ o ^ o 

the personage named Ahmed ; s^jy*- f^ <>/ (qirim nam j^zlr^) 
the island (peninsula) named Crimea. 

The two words cj^_a. (hdzr^t), i-jU-a- (j^nab), which 
originally mean presence and side, are used before or after the 
names or titles of individuals held in honour, with a meaning 
varying from that of His Divine Majesty down to that of plain 
Mr. or Mi-s., &c. When they precede, they remain unchanged 
to the eye, but are in Persian construction ; as, Ix-i o,_a_» 

(hizr^t-i khAdii) His Divine Majesty, God ; j.. . , i ; ,, i o^-i-a. 
( — p^ygimb^r) His Sanctity, the Prophet ; jLiiLj ^jL:-* 
( jinab-i padishah) His Majesty, the Sovereign ; ^_l\^J\xo i_jb>. 
( — sidar^t-md'ab) His Highness, the Repair of the Vezirate 
(the G-rand Vezir). When they follow, they are in Turkish 
construction, and generally take the possessive pronominal 
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suffix of the third person plural, but sometimes that of the 
third person singular; as, ye^JJa. eL^lL f,\Ji\ ^^J^ (sheyklm- 
'1-islam tahlr b^y hizrjtl^ri) His Eminence the Lord High 
Chancellor, Tahir Bey ; fj->^ i^xJl ^ ■•^ ^e-y^ ^^JA (burusa 
mdftisl hisin ^fjndl jinabi) His Honour the State Counsel of 
Brusa, Hasan Efendi ; ^j^j.a^ \ilj jJui (s4f Tr pishi — ) His 
Excellency the Pasha Ambassador ; («,lLjUa. di> c)^:/ (terjumaa 
hiy — ) His Worship the Intei-preter Bey ; &c., &c., &c. 

o - o ^ 

Generally, the word o^..i>. before a single name indicates one 
of the prophets, saints, or patriarchs of old ; as, _jj 0;.ii=> 
(hlzr^tl niih) the patriarch Noah ; ^j~a — ( — musd) the 
prophet Moses ; j^UJ^ — ( — sil^ymiin) the prophet (king) 
Solomon; f^.j-' — ( — m^ry^m) Saint Mary (the Virgin 
Mother); ^..^ c ■ — ■ ( — 'is^) the Prophet Jesus; ^5— «j> — 
( — mjsih) the holy Anointed One (Christ) ; &c., &c., &c. 



Section III. Syntax of the Adjective. 

Nearly eyerything requisite in a sketch has been said on 
this subject in the former Chapter (II.), Section II. If several 
adjectives qualify one substantive, they follow one another 
simply in Turkish construction, and are all connected vocally 
in the Persian construction ; as, j^-ja. l-jj^^jI Jjy (gyizM, 
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Mibli, mihjub chijiiq) a pretty, well-hehaved, modest child; 
y^-a ^js ij^ i::*i4-) (_jla. (jii-yi blhtsht-nAma-yl ftrih-ftza) a 
paradise-like, joy-giving place. 

One adjective may qualify several substantives in a sentence ; 
as, 8_,iL. Jl:J»-l_) |,-«1 (dm^m ill ^jyali sa'lr^) the other peoples and 
nations. 

An Arabic or Persian adjective is never placed after a 
Turkish or foreign substantive ; and whenever either is placed 
before one of these, it remains, like a Turkish adjective, un- 

o ^ o 

changed as to gender or number ; as, clL ^kc ( 'dzim d%h) 
a great mountain ; slijU Jic (azim padlshah) a great monarch, 
liJjj j»Jic ("izim d^vl^t) a great state. 

Some adjectives take a substantive as a complement to 
restrict their application. In Turkish construction, this com- 
plement precedes, with or without a preposition; a,s, JJioj^ 
(sA dilA) full {of) water, ^j\> 4l;l_5^ (sA Hi d4lA) filled with 
water. In Persian construction it follows ; as, ^JUJ jjV (layiq- 
i b^yiin) worthy of exposition ; xJh ^^l^ (miiwafiq-l tib') con- 
formable with nature. 

The Turkish adjective ^S^ (gibl) like, follows substantives, 
the personal pronoun of the 3rd pers. plur., the demonstratives 
plural, the interrogatives singular and plural, and the compound 
relatives, when its complements, without any change occurring 
in them ; as, |-i_£=j-s (si gib!) like water; ^— ^=j-ljl (dnl^r 
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gibl) nice them ; ^^Jhy (binEr gibl) like these ; ^^^ ^ 
(kltn gibl) like whom ? ^°^ {o.h\h\: glbi) like what things ? 
,_j_J^^jCCl;b (babdminkl gibl) like the one belonging to my 
father; ^-i^ J^jjj (bind^kt gibl) like the one I have. All 
other pronouns are put in the genitive, when complements to 
this word ; as, ^^ l;j (b^nlm gibl) like me ; ^^S elil (^nfS 
gibl) like him, her, it; ^ d)- (slzin gibl) like you ; ^^^ miij) 
(bAniiri gibl) like this ; &c. 

Section IV. Syntax of the Numerals. 

The Turkish and Persian cardinals always precede their 
substantive, and this is usually left in the singular, whatever 
the number ; as, c^to- ^\ (ikl chlft) two pairs ; (jlja- _jJ (du 
jlbau) the two ivorlds (present and future). But the Arabic 
cardinal follows, the construction is made Persian, and the 
substantive is made plural ; as, 6....^ j^l^ (qiiviiyl khims^) the 
five senses ; a:;-, cul^a- (jlhatl sltt^) the six directions (in space), 
six sides (of a solid). 

The Turkish and Persian numerals precede the adjectives of 
the same substantive ; as do also the Arabic (though after the 
substantive) ; thus, ^^ jLu ^M^ (Ikl slyah k^chl) two black 
goats; tjjvu> *J5l oia (hAft lqlim-1 mi'miir^) the seven climates 
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of the habitable earth ; s^alli ei*— «> ij\^ (q'iviyi khlms^i za- 
hiri) <Ae _^ue external senses. 

But if, instead of an adjective, a descriptive phrase should 
qualify the substantive, the Turkish numeral comes between 
the two; as, c^J^i iXJji diii^jl (Adinin hiyAndi blr ip) a string 
of the length of the room; ^ja\J\ ^j^_ jjj\ i^\ t^ ^J^.^jiji (h^r 
biri bish k^ysA Iqchi M4r yMi Alm^s) seven diamonds, each of 
the value of five purses of money. 

A Turkish cardinal number can be placed after a substantive 
in the genitive, singular or plural. It does not then define the 
number of that substantive, but of a definite portion of what 
this represents ; as, tjji liiUil (ddlmiri blrl) one of mankind, a 
man; ^e^ i^Jlh^X (^SiknAhAnhiA) one of the men ; -JKjI isIjaL,! 

(6diuiri iklsl) two rooms, ^^^} e^A_lyl (6d41drin ikisl) two of 
the rooms. 

Very often, between the Turkish cardinal number and its 
substantive, another substantive is introduced, with the sense 
of individual or individuals, as in our phrases " ten head of 
cattle," "six sail of ships," &c. This substantive varies in 
Turkish according to the nature of the things defined by the 
numeral. For me7i it is^,aj (n^fjr) individual ; for beasts it is 
yjl. (r^'s) head ; for bulbs it is ^[j (bish) head; for ships it is 
ixii (qit'd) piece ; for cannons, ships, and villages, it is tjj (piir^, 
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vulg. ■pirSi) piece; for things usually counted it is jjic ('idW) 
number; for things not usually counted it is aJIj (dan^, vulg. 
tani) berry ; for swords it is ■» ^ ;« (qS,bz4) 7u7i ; for elephants, 
^si \ (zinjir) c^azra. Thus : j.jl yj ^ij ^w nj«ra ; ^jy^ ^^j ijjl 
<«» sheep ; J[£ya ijib ic-'vjl two onions ; aj-s^ ixias ^y^. twenty 
sAtps / jju^iJ 5,1) j_o,_X_) twenty vessels ; ^Jio s^U j^jl i«ra cannon 
(pieces of artillery) ; ^^J5 »^b jJJl ^i^ villages ; A>j^j-i JJ* J_>! 
a hundred eggs ; j^'.\ ajb ^5Lj1 two pearls ; Jj i-iJ _jl i«ree 

□ o o ^ o 

swords ; J-s ^^J ^> oree elephant. 

The Turliish ordinals precede their substantives ; as, ^^^j 






(blrinji g4yj4) i/ie ^rsi night; ^tS ^jijji_lj jji-^^Jl (Jltmish 
diqiizAujii iiliy) iA« sixty-ninth regiment. 

The Arabic ordinals follow ; as, ,j»*li- i-jQ (babi khamis) 
chapter the fifth. 

The Persian ordinals generally precede, but sometimes 
follow. 

The Turkish distributive numerals are used to express the 
rates of collection as well as of distribution ; as, J^iiJ^ij ij^, ^A> 
(bish^r piri v4rdil^r) they contributed five paras each ; yii s^Ul 
(_jjj i-jj 8,0 (inlird bjsh^r p^r^ v^rlldl) to them five paras each 
tpere distributed. 

For emphasis sake, the simpler distributives are often 
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repeated ; but they are then generally used as substantives ; as, 
^i%)Jo jj jj (bWr blr^r tipl^dim) I collected (them) one hyone; 

j_X_Jl^i,jJo_l^,i;^_l (ikishJr ikishir 4l!nlz) take ye (them) two 
apiece each (of you), or, take you (or thou, them) two together 
each time. 

Section V. Syntax of Pronouns. 
The demonstrative pronoun, when an adjective, precedes 

o ^ J^ o J o J J 

all other qualifications of its substantive ; as, Jjj-S dj-j -.jl y 
JJ (ilLJi (bi fich biyfik gy^zil g^ltnlik qiz) these three tall, 
handsome, nubile girls. 

The suffixed possessive pronoun is not, in literary style, 
necessarily attached to its substantive, but to the last word 
of the combination of substantive, adjective, &c., to which it 
belongs. Thus, -,jj ^y^-j-^ (merhum pedMm) my late father, 
may be rendered in the Persian form, ^o^syo .Jj (pM4r-t m^r- 
hiimAm) ; so also, j»ttlji^U. *a.j (v6jh-i khatlr-kh'ahlmiz) the 
manner desiderated in mind by us (i. e., by me); ^^...^j^ ^^ j\a\ 
t_g^K-a,^_a b (iqtar-i shirqiyyi s4r-'4sk4r-i zl,f4r-r^hb4ri) the 
victorious commander-in-chief of the eastern districts; jjt, islcVj? 

.•O OO ^^Oic •'O 

(i»l»al to-l^) |jj)-a -iU. \J^j_ (bA bighifi hir bir ja-yi jan-fjza-yi 
blhlsht-intlmasl) each soul-enrapturing, paradise-prognosticating 
spot of this garden. 

The corroborative of the suffixed possessive pronoun of 
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Turkish construction precedes the whole combination to which 
the possessive is suffixed ; and this corroborative is always in 
the genitive, whether it be a substantive or a pronoun ; as, 
f'j^—i fj-'y-' *-^ (b^nim m^rhum p^d^rlm) my late father; 
i^j^ i^jii-^ (sJuaWjI (idinin blyfik qipi\sii) the great door of the 
room. 

One possessive suffix may qualify several substantives ; as, 
^La.1 J cjj^s- J cjLa^l J Jl (al li 4s-hab 4 Itrit A ihbab?) his 
family, companions, posterity, and friends. 



Section VI Syntax of the Verb. 

Verbs of the first and second person agree with their nomi- 
natives in number and person ; as, »j,jJ rf. (h^n gyird&m) I' 

O J J D ^O 

saw, have seen (him, her, it, &c.) ; j_Kj.i,jj Jm (slz gy^rd^niSiz) 
you saw, have seen (me, us, them, &c.). 

A verb of the third person must also agree with its subject, 
if understood ; as, ijijy (gydrdfi) he, she, it saiv, has seen (it,&c.); 

O, JO J^ 

Ji^jy (gy^i'dfil^r) they saw, have seen (it, &c.). 

When the subject is expressed of a verb of the third person, 
the verb does not always agree with it in number. A singular 
subject sometimes has its verb in the plural, out of respect or 
politeness ; a plural subject often has its verb in the singular, 
so as to avoid the cacophony of repetition. Thus : LixS Si}^ 
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(V)S,b3,m gltdil^r) my father went, has gone, is gone ; ijm u^ltj\ 
(lishdqUrl g^ldl) his or their servants came, or have come, are 
come. 

So a verb with several subjects expressed, when all of the 
third person, singular or plural, may be in the singular ; as, 

,a ijVjU. J\jii. • . ij-.-j |jlj-0| i-_sj!l (Aluf-i rizvan ik sunuf-i gnfran 
shilyan dlr) thousands of prayers for God's acceptance, and all 
kinds of wishes for God's mercy (on him, &c.) is (are) fitting. 

If one of them be of the second person, singular or plural, 
and the other or others of the third person, the verb must be 
of the second person plural ; as, j5jXLS^l_,)jjv~tSjJ j ^)^ii cT* 

(s4n v4 p^d^rlm vh qAnshAniiz b^rab^r gitdiiiiz) thou and my 
father, with your neighbour, went together. 

And if one be of the first person, even singular, whether the 

others be of the second or third, singular or plural, the verb 

must be in the first person plural ; as, ^^jf dii.lj,j^9 j ^^ j ^j; 

(bAn, \h sdn, v4 q^rndashiii, gyi\rdAk) /, and thou, and thy 

brother, saw (him, &c.). 

O CO 

In conversation, ji and its plural Jy are generally omitted 
at the end of a phrase, affirmative, negative, or interrogative ; 
as, ^_5)JjjCal^(kAyflniz lyi ml) is your health good ? j)} (iyl) 
it is good; J^J jjj (iyi diytl) it is not good. 

But, in repeating the af&rmative or negative words of 
another, ,j must be introduced ; as, i^jIjI jjJ-J j_)j _,j aLj^; 
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(biiylA dir, d^yA, tl,sdiq 4yl4di) he confirmed, saying, " It 
is so." 

In relating the words of another, no alteration is permitted 
in number, person, or tense of the verb ; as, (^Jjj (..jK^ (gMlrim, 
dldi) he said, " / will come " (not as in English, " he said he 
would come "). 

"When the object of a transitive verb is definite, it is put in 
the accusative ; as, j,jJl ^1 (dti 41dim) / bought, have bought (or 
taken) the horse. But, if the object be indefinite, it remains in 
the nominative; as, ^jJI ol (it ildfin) / hought a horse or 
horses. 

Intransitive, like transitive, verbs, govern their indirect 
objects by means of different prepositions, i. e., the substantives 
or pronouns are put into different cases according to the verb. 

o^oo J a ^ o J J 

Thus : ij*Sjf ^X>jtj\ (dlfimdin q6rqmiq) to be afraid of death ; 
j«a.lj ijjwojjjl (dlflmdnn qachmaq) to run away from death; 
ii^\i uijj (pirdyi biqmiq) to look at money {i.e., to take money 
into account or consideration) ; Vi^jji t^ya (siidi yfizm^k) to 

O *■ O ^ f 

swim in the water ; oX-l^^^s i^^=>i (dJnlz^ girm^k) to go into 
the sea (i.e., to bathe in the sea) ; (j^jl iljl JL-5 (qilij ill wAr- 
m^q) to strike with a (or the) sword ; ^3«-JU ijjJ;! i>\i (khiltir 
iohin yipmiq) to do (a thing) out of regard (for some one) ; 
eJi«j A-Jljs» (hiywdnd blnmik) to mount on a J«as< (liorse) ; 
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(!iL»;j ^(«*-^ (g^Dttiy^ binm^k) to mount (go) on board ship ; 
(j^iJLj icljl (iyAgM qSlqmiq) to rise to one's /««i (t. e., to rise, 
get up, stand up). 

Nouns of time and place are often used adverbially (as also 
is tbe case in English) without prepositions after verbs ; as, 
ifi cl'Ji (y^rin g41) come to-morrow ,- ^jA jjsU.T (ishighiin, vulg. 
kn) descend, come or go down ; j^ tsj^ji (yAq^ri ch!q) ascend, 
mount ; i. e., come or go up. Still, on occasions, prepositions 
are used with them ; as, i_>L> acU (sigh^ sip) deviate (turn) to 
the right; ^j\i Ays (s61i b4q) looJc to the left ; c>-i' j.-J (gini, 
vulg. g^rl git) go back ; J^ ^j jj_^,_i (gMdin g4l) come from the 
rear, from behind. 

A transitive verb has sometimes two direct objects, one 
definite, the other indefinite; as, ^_jol w-t^ ^1 (ini mdshir 
^tdil^r) they made him a mushir (duke, or field-marshal). 

An Ottoman compound verb, active or passive, often takes 
its direct or indirect object into the body of the verb, as the 
Persian complement of its nominal factor; as, J-osS iJiiij v 
l^jJbl ^~jfj (bi dlqiqiyj, tihsili vwfiqiif ^yl^di) he acquired 

cognizance of (about) this subtle point ; ^^xJLs icLi cjI»^ . 9 .a 

(sirf-i mfizjat-i blza'i qilind!) expenditure of the modicum of 
capital was made (i. e., the modicum of capital was spent). 
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Section VII. Syntax of the Participle. 

In conversation, the substantive qualified by a particle, active 
or passive, is sometimes understood, and the participle is used 
as a substantive; as, j>j iJS (g^lin^ \hr) give (thou it) to him 
(or her) who comes ; i»sl) iAJ^-J (gldiylmi bdqml,) looh not at 
that which I wear ; ij,jya .ois-Ajl) (yipdjdghimi sArmd) aslc not 
what I shall do. 

The active participle present of (jJjl, i. e. ijVjl , is often 
omitted after Arabic participles, active or passive ; as, tt^j 
i^j'jjj dJL« >t-slj fi'j ^ - (rdb'i m^skyiind^ vwaqi' m^malik li 
bfildan) the countries and towns situated in the inhabited quarter 

(of the globe); . sjU*j^jjJ ,j^=j^ ajjLi^ajj (bA kltabdi mfe- 

kyiir f&niin li mi,'arlf ) the sciences and matters of knowledge 
mentioned in this book. 

Active participles govern all their objects in the same way 
as the verbs from which they derive ; so also do the passive 
participles, excepting only the object they each qualify as an 
adjective ; as, ^J.:^\ ^J (qJpA dchin) he who opens a door ; 
jj\.».l icii^ (l^piiyi ^chln) he who {that ivhich) opens the door; 
jj *iiJ^' Ak' Jl (^lim 114 l,chd!ghJm q^pA) the door that I 
opened with my hand; i_,>^ j5^».a-j>sJj1 JjJ ^y di<%Jj (p^d^ri- 
min biin-i qibul id^m^y^jjyi sib^b) the reason for which my 
father will not he able to accept this. 
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The Persian and Arabic participles are constructed, gene- 
rally, with their objects, in the same manner as if the 
participles were substantives ; as, (jl^a-jj^ ijlU. (khaliq-i h^r 
dfi jlhan), ^U- dul^a-jJ^ (h^r dA jihanin khaliqi) the Creator 
of hoth worlds ; JJjj,_s j^i jjJ^ (m^khluq-ii yM-i qAdriti), 

J JO ^ o -o^ OJ ^ 

ijijks.'' citl^^l) ,j.s ^—l (y^d-i qiidritlJrinin mikhluqii) the creature 
of the hand of His almighty power ; ij\j j^l c,iX^^j)\ (aftrin^ndi- 
1 In u an) the Creator of this and that (all things); hXjS iHir-j 
j^\ ^j^ (risTd^'i kyAngyAr^->i chirkh-! ^sir) which has reached 
the battlement of the ethereal sphere. 

But sometimes Arabic active participles of transitive verbs 
govern their direct objects as do their verbs ; thus, '-■■"_'^^ 

O J 'JO" 

jyj_*« ^t.j^ssXt (k^yf iyy4t-i m^zkyur^-i mAbin) which explains 
the said circumstance. 

Section VIII. Syntax of the Verbal Nouns and Infinitive. 

Turkish verbal nouns are constructed with their subjects, 
when substantives, as any two substantives ; thus, ,j~»)S (!i)A»»-l 
(ihm^din galm^si) the coming of Ahmed, Ahmed's coming ; 
^jJS e)j>»s-l (ihmMiii gildlyi) Ahmed's (past action of) having 
come; ^>^iJrdJ-*»l (ihmJdin gM^j^yl) Ahmed's (future action 
of) coming. 

When the subject is a pronoun, it is put in the genitive still. 
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and the Turkish verbal noun takes the possessive suffix of the 
subject's number and person ; as, j.d«K f^_ (b^nlm gilm^ui) my 

coming ; laLVojUS cil:- (sinln g41diylii) thy having come ; d^JLil 
ij)^s.i.^ (^ul^rlii gil^jjkl^rl) their future coming. 

Turkish verbal nouns and infinitives are constructed with 
their objects, direct or indirect, exactly as their verbs ; thus, 
fi-'jy (jl (^nl gydrm^m) my seeing him {her, it) ; is)X_>.4)i >^~fj\ 

(izmir^ gil^j^ylfi) thy future coming to Smyrna ; i»)j.»a.| aj,Jj 
jijjjlj OjjJ^-o ^)^j (pM^rlni ihmMlfl dfin m^ktiib ydzdighi) 
Ahmed's having written a letter to his father yesterday. 

Arabic verbal nouns are constructed with their agents some- 
times in the Turkish, sometimes in the Arabic, and sometimes 

o J J J 

in the Persian manner ; as, j,jj^j (virudiim) my arrival ; 
eJiLas? (tihsilln) thy study ; [SAJ^ (tihrirl) his writing; i!ti\ ^c^ 
Biin'Ti 'lliih), aII >c^ (siin-! ilah) the act of God ; jC-s\jijj 6j.1j1 
(idar^-i p4rgyar-l ^fkyar) a revolving of the compasses of the 
thoughts. 

Ai-abic verbal nouns are constructed with their objects in 
the same manner as the compound verbs formed of them ; as, 
ws^-o i^jjJi_« (miqdurl sirf ) an employing one's utmost; ^^ 
j\s<. At^ ^^\^\Ja. (f4nn-i jjlgrafiy^yi t^hsild midar) pi help to 
an acquiring the science of geography. But they may also be 
constructed with them as two simple substantives, either in 
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the Turkish or Persian manner; as, J^ d^jjJu or ^jji* ^.j^; 
and again, iiLa^ i!sijljl_,ia. ^ or iiLsUia. ^ Jt^si'; &c. 

In all cases excepting their construction with their subjects 
or objects, the Turkish verbal nouns and infinitives are con- 
structed in sentences exactly like any other substantives ; as, 
j.i ^j\ jjjjjj liiUjI (dlm^k bAnd^n 4vU d!r) to die is better than 

o , ^ ^ o JO J 

this; i^A^iJla. f' 1 I VjjS (qiirtAlm^ghd ch^lishd!) he laboured at 
escaping ; ^jol ._*J/ cJ^' ;3-^^ (yiqmiq Ichin t^rtib itdim) 
I arranged, have arranged (it) Jor burning ; J^ |,jV (S-JS (g^l- 
m^si lazim dtyil) his coming (is) not necessary; i^S.->.A^txS 
Jj ,,» i; ■■'■ (gld^-bll^j^yimj shfib-h4m v4r) my doubt exists, i. e., 
Z Aaw« a doubt as to my being able to go. 



Section IX. Syntax of the Gerunds. 

The gerunds are not much used in conversation ; there the 
discourse is broken up into as many sentences as may be 
needed, each vpith its personal verb ; as, ^.j^^^i j.j.K ^j^^S |.J^ 
(gltdtm, gyArd-&m, g^ldim, khdb^r v^rdlm) / went ; I saw ; I 
came ; I gave information. 

But, in the literary style, one long phrase, ending with one 
personal verb, will contain a number of clauses, each ending 
with a gerund (which thus acts to the ear, as well as to the 
eye, like our commas and semicolons) ; as, tsSiX i^^jJ ^J^i^ 
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o o o^^ 

|.j^._j ^ (glddp, gyiir^rek, gildikd^, kh^b^r vArdim), /, goinc/ 
and seeing, on coming back, reported. 

Vfhen compound verbs are used, the auxiliary gerunds may 
be omitted once or twice in a long sentence ; as, jj ,j iat-oj* ^ 
.-j.jjI :ijm jiji* p 5jjl • (blr mjvzi'l, vftrud, v4 dnd^ bir mtqdar 

qii'ud MAp, ) ... arriving at a certain place, and sitting down 

there awhile, .... In this case, however, a conjunction requires 
to be introduced in lieu of the gerund omitted ; as is seen in 
the example given. 

The subjects, and direct or indirect objects, of the gerunds 
are constructed as with their verbs. But, as the gerunds 
cannot indicate the person and number of their subjects, the 
appropriate personal pronoun must be expressed before them, 
when the subject is not a substantive ; as, >_yjjjjl ■ '1 - ' j,il 

(idim kitab 6qiiyAb) man, reading a book (or books'), ; 

fV-ij^ J-»lj s)--' |^^/ (fermanim sizA vwiisil 61ijiq) at what time 

my command shall attain unto you, ; isJjSj/ ^il ji ^ji (ben, 

shii idlmi gyiirir^k) /, seeing that man, ; &c. 

Section X. Syntax of the Advei'h. 

The adverb precedes the verb or adjective qualified by it ; 
as, ^^A o^J^V-" (stlbahUyln gdldi) he came in the morning ; 
Jjr OJ^ (ch6q gy<iz61) very pretty. 
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o ^ 

The negative Jii (diyll) not, precedes the verb substantive, 
expressed or understood, but follows the substantive or adjec- 
tive which it negatives ; as, ^_l^j j,_i (g^nj diyllim) I am not 
young ; ,yi._Ji i j JiEc (l,qlsiz dlyllsin) thou art not unintelligent ; 
jj Jii j,j| (idim diytl dlr) he or zf is not a man; &c. 

The adverbial suffixes i2)j (d^k), a^^^^i (d^yin), follow a 
noun of time, place, or condition, in the dative ; as, ^^.^=J a>.Lo 
(sibahS d^yin) until morning ; isliijs^jjjl (lAndir^yidik) as far 
as London ; dJiojJjl (^lAmM^k) wrafe'Z c?«a<A. They follow the 
third gerund also, put in this same dative case, and thus form 
a verbal limit of time ; as, elji-i*-^ (gMinj^yM^k) until (I, 
thou, &c.) come, came. The agent must be named or under- 
stood ; as, e) juisi jiX j^ (b^n gidinjiyid^k) until I go (mwent'); 

eljiJAas ,lj jjl.jl vjiX_» (miktiibim 6riyi virinj^yidik) until my 
letter reach (or reached) there. The tense of this gerund is 
decided by the context, in like manner as its agent and 
object. 

The adverb »|j_S (gydr^) according, also follows a dative ; 
as, Sj^ A»lac ('S,ql{md gjnre) according to my judgment ; s.jS & 
(b^fi^ gy^r^) according to me ; &c. 

The adverbs ^, (yin4), ^VjC (diliy?), Jj)J\ (dtfird) reZa- 
tively, follow substantives or infinitives in the ablative ; as, 
j.VjL ij.xjt.f' (kttabdl,n diliyi) relatively to (about) a (or iAe) 
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hooh ; iSjj'^ ^jjCli^(gltni4kddn Atfiri) relatively to (abont, 
concerning) going. 

Although it is not gratnnaatically erroneous, in answering a 
question, to use the affirmative adverb oj\ (4v4t) or ^ (bJli) 
yis, or the negative jjj (y6q) or^^ (kh^yr) no, when appro- 
priate, it is unidiomatic to do so. The more general custom, 
whether one of those adverbs be used or not, is to repeat the 
word or words of the question on which the interrogation 
turns, with such grammatical modifications as may be necessary. 
Thus, turning back to the five questions instanced in Chap. II., 
sect. 21 (p. 151-2), the respective answers may be : 1, (^ Ojl 
(4vJt, bJn) yes, I (am to ride); 2, ijy^j' <3^. (j^lt ^^l^ir gy&n) 
no, the day after ; &c. 

Section XI. Syntax of tlte Preposition. 

The Turkish preposition always follows the word it 
governs, noun, pronoun, or verbal derivative, as is seen in 
Chap. II., sections 1 (p. 51), 4 (p. 82), 5 (p. 88), 6 (p. 89), 
7 (p. 90), and in Chap. III., section 8 (p. 179) ; but the 
Arabic and Persian prepositions always precede; as, (jr^^'Afr 

O o^ o _ 

(*^1^ 't-tihqiq) in truth ; j[^j> (ber q^rar) in permanence (with- 
out change); jjjj* ('ala hid^) singly; xi^l J, (fi 'l-waqi") in 
fact ; JU fjj (bi-^yyi hillin) in any case ; ^ji^ i^ Jc ( 'ild 
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k^li 't-tslqdii ^yn) upon either supposition; j>j-^\\ (4z s^r-1 n^v) 
from a new beginning (over again, again). 

A preposition may govern two or more substantives in a 
sentence ; as, j^jL^Ij o,^ « cjls^l . Jl to his family, companions, 
posterity, and friends. 

But, as the Arabic and Persian preposition precedes the 
adjectives that qualify, as well as the substantives qualified, 
so the Turkish preposition is placed after all these ; conse- 
quently, in Persian construction, and when the substantive is 
followed by the possessive suffixes, the Turkish preposition is 
separated from the substantive it governs, sometimes by a con- 
siderable distance ; as, Jul ^GG (bibd-m \\h) with my father ; 

^O ^ III J I 

5.>siU> v_*3:° ji (hA mihlbb-i sadiq-dd) in this faithful friend ; 

'{, ittliy_l»a ijj^ ip (jjJl5 (qdllyiin-i kyuh-nttmun-l hamayiinun 
bl,shi) the head of the mountain-like imperial galley. 



Section XII. Syntax of the Conjunction. 

All conjunctions, except the enclitic sj (dh, d-1), or^i-j (dikh!), 
too, also, head the phrase they belong to. 

The enclitic conversational n, or literary ^j, is placed after 
the word of a phrase to which special attention is directed ; 
thus : ^JM LjJ^^i ^yj,ljjl£-l (istinbAldin dikh5, or IstilnbAdanda 

o t o .rO Jo ^o 

t6p galdi) camion came from Constantinople also ; u-jjla (jjJjJ^' 
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(^jJi (c-=--i (istinbAld^a tip dikhi gildi) cannon, too, came from 
Constantinople. 

This enclitic is repeated after each member of a phrase 
linked together by its use; as, iX^ tv - '"^ (b4n-dd gMWm, 
s4n-dd) /, too, will go, as also thou ; j ,j-.^= J*^j' '-^j' '-^-^ '-^ 
(b^n-dl,, sin-dd, 6-dsl, -dchfimfiz gld^riz) 7, thou, and he too, will 
all three go. 

It is often placed after a verb in the conditional, its sense 
being then, in English, rendered by euera ; as, sjalJ> (g41s4-d^) 
even should he come ; sji-jl uiJS'(g^lmish is^dj) even though he 
he come; »J(_5a1-JS (g41s^ydi-di) had he even come; sji-Jjl (sJa-iK 
(gll^jAk ilsl-di) even should he be about to come (even should he 
think of coming, or resolve to come). 

After other verbs than conditionals, it is enclitic with each 
that enters a phrase, and answers to our both, followed by and 
or also; as, sj,.*, ,jS 5j.*,j)S (g^lirim-di, gyArArfim-da) / will both 
coiae, and see also ; tXtjJA *a-j1 ,j-Xj 8J.«,j_j-S ».>j_,j-)S ( — , — . 
b^y^nir-is4-m, dlir!m-d^) I will come, and I will see, and if I 
admire, will also buy. 

The conjunctions JiJ,, e)/, U , in the sense of whether ... , 
or whether, j^='\ (ijir) if, with ^J (g^r-chi, vulg. girchi) or 
A>,.£=l (4y&'-chi, vulg. Ag^rchi) although, put the verb or verbs 
of their phrase in the conditional ; as, jJj^U iJi^U (hi g41s4, 
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hi g^lmisd) whether he come, or (whether he come) 7iot; i.Jbj^=s\ 
(kjh g^lsi) if he come; sja^-jJ ,ji»K a^jS=1 (4gJrchl gdlmish isd- 
di) although he be even come (even though he be come). 

When the copulative j joins one verb or phrase to another, 
it is pronounced v^, in conformity (to a certain degree) vcith 
its original Arabic pronunciation ; but vfhen, in Persian con- 
struction, it unites two nouns, substantive or adjective, it takes 
the vowel-sound of 4 or A, and joins on, in pronunciation, as 
though in a syllable, with the consonant preceding it ; as, 
{jij^ J ^sM (g41di v4 gyArdA) he came, and he saw; JUlj eJj.i 
(devlet n iqbal) fortune and prosperity ; l^m^jo j ij^ (qavi-yu 
tin-dftrAst) strong and healthy. 

The Persian conjunction aS (kl) that, always connects two 
members of a phrase, and should never be supposed to be a 
relative pronoun in Turkish (as it really is in Persian, as well 
as a conjunction) ; as, a-3 JjI fylx* (mi'lum 61i kl) he it Tcnown 

that Sometimes the clause that follows shows the cause 

or reason of that which precedes ; the conjunction may then 
be rendered hy for or because; as, jj-^- <o j^bi aHjj JiJjl x^'X^ 
jjEJ i^jJjl i!ilii>l ***> iijiiu, (niyazmAnd illlim, v4 naU-kyAnan, ki 
jlns-i mJgf^r^t^ sim-i ishk ildA nAqiid) let us he instant in sup- 
plications, and assiduous in moans, for the silver of (man's) tears 
has been made the coins payable for the luares of (God's) mercy. 

a 3 i Jo J JoJoJJ 

(The inversion jjaj (^jJjl for ^^jJjl jjij is poetical.) 
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After a verb signifying to say (which, also may mean, to say 
to one's self, to thinh), or to ask, the conjunction *_> introduces, 
what is, was, or will be said or thought ; but the question must 
be in the mood, tense, number, and person, in the very words, 
used by the speaker or thinker ; as, ^jj^ fj>,Ji " jj'P (diyAr kt, 
yarin g^llrim) he says, I will come to-morrow ; .i iiji iS ij^y 
(sirdii ki, bii n4 dlr) he ashed. What is this ? We see, then, 
that aj , so used, is the equivalent of our sign of quotation, the 
inverted commas. We cannot alter the phrase as is our custom, 
and say, he says he will come, or he ashed what that was. 

Occasionally, in a certain style, this i_i is omitted ; as, 
hj^ (_jl i_jjjj (didl: hj sh^hrlyar) he exclaimed, "0 monarch.^' 

But the method more generally used, especially in conversa- 
tion, and which is the true Turkish mode, is to quote first what 
was said, asked, or thought, and then immediately to bring in 
the verb to say, (J-c, in its proper tense, number, and person; 

O, 01 o , 

as, ^^^^J^j6 (gMli'lz diy6rl^r) they say, We will come ; i. e., they 

o ^ o J^ 

say they will come ; {JXjj ^x~tjjS (gyilrmddim didt) he said, I 
did not see (him, her, it, them, you, &c.) ; i. e., he said he did 
not see. In this case, if the verb used be any other than dlwJ, 
the Turkish conjunction y_i (dlyii, vulg. Akyh), which really is 
the first or fifth gerund, modified by usage, of diljj, viz., ^yi 
or iij , is introduced before the verb used, and after the quota- 
tion ; it is the equivalent of our saying ; as, jjj ^y] j jCi!_i 
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^s2j Jlj- (kjyflniz iyi-ml, diyii, sA'al itdim) / asked (of him 
or her), saying, Is your health yood ? i. e., / ashed how he was; 
Jjfi.Si\ jC>\ ji:> jjjiJi (bMm4y6rtz, dlyA, Itikyar idly6rl4r) they 
deny, saying. We know not ; i. e., they deny, and say they know 
noi ; j,xiil Uja. _jj J J3^J^ (gilm^zsinlz, diyii, khiilyi 4tdlm) / 
formed an idea, saying (to myself), You will not come ; i. e., / 
imagined that you would not come ; ^^3o j.Ji ^j 4.) (nA dlyA, g41- 
dlniz) saying what (to thyself), art iAow come? i.e., wAaf ar« 
yoM come for ? 

The conjunction A_i sometimes, as in Persian, serves to 
connect an incidental qualifying phrase to an antecedent noun, 
as though it were a relative pronoun ; but in such case it never 
undergoes declension or takes a preposition, the following 

phrase being complete in all its parts ; as, Jjl (j-U-i . j»i» 

(hdmd A slpas 61 khAdav^nd-t bi- "ill^t^ s^za dtr, kt, vfijud-t ^nhar 
A qiur-i blhar yik-qltrW qddr^t-t na-m4t^nahil6ri dir) glory and 
lauds are ivorthy of that uncaused Lord God, of whose infinite 
power the existence of rivers and the depths of oceans are hut a 
single drop. 

The foregoing example shows that it is often difficult or 
impossible to distinguish whether the phrase that follows a_5^ 
is a qualificative, or the exposition of a reason. We might 
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take it jn this latter sense, and translate : for, the existence of 
rivers, ^c, are but one drop, ^c. 

But, in ethical works and the like, generally composed by 
members of the 'Alima class (Doctors of Canon Law) on a 
Persian or Arabic model, the clause that follows iS is generally 
qualificative, and the style is anti-Turkish. Thus : 6S JjSst, 

^ y o lit, ^J ^f^ ^ Of ^ o S ^ - 

i]j\ liKji:;^ 4«c lyu* J-a. 4-)! o»*a ui«-.j (hjr k^s kl d^st-l hlmm^t 

ili hibl-1 m^tin-1 °l,qll, m-&t^sh4bbis AU, ); every one who 

shall take hold of the firm cable of reason with the hand of 

endeavour, ; ^j^jk... ^j^^i ii ^^jila. jj (bA janvArlAr ki 

nizir-i 'ibr^t-ll. m^nziir dAr, ) these animals which are 

looked upon with a regard for instruction, 

The conjunctions i_S U (ta ki) in order that, iS s>0, (shayM 
ki) perhaps, lest, 4.X_«ljLo (m^-dam-ki) as long as, since, ij 1jL» 
(m^-bada kl) lest, S j-^ (m^y^r ki) unless, require their verbs 

to be in the optative ; as, j-Jt ti»*^ »-' LJ ( t^himmAld 

qllm^yii) in order that no power of endurance be left in him ; 
_^4)jl (^4:^0 4> jjll ( — • ■ — minh^zim 6lM4r) lest they be routed ; 
y^^ 5J>'^ j-X-obU ( hiyatdi 6lil4r) since they are alive ; 

^ J ^ a J j^ ^ , , 1111 ,3 0" >^ ^O ^ ' 

aI^I 4-;j' "" *->^ ( — ■ — uyl^ ola) lest it be so ; iJjl ^j^ £ j5^^ 
( gy^z^l ih^) unless he {she, it) be beautiful. 
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Section XIII. Syntax of the Interjection. 

Some interjections are accompanied by nouns and pronoiins, 
some by nouns only, others have no accompaniment, and some 
precede verbs. 

When accompanied by a noun, the noun is always in the 
nominative, excepting with the interjection jjLj (y^z!q) ; as, 
|.LjL) J\} (vwilkh b^bim) alas, my father ! J-ffjl \j'-j-^^ (aferin, 
vulg. aftrlm 6ghlAm) well done, my hoy ! y^:,\ |_j jj (gidl hAhh- 
siz) (9, impudent fellow ! J^\^_^ {j\ {kj qirdashim) well^ brother! 
^ia.j>. ^jUl (Umin chAj-ighiim) 0, my child ! ^.JJil U^ (m^rhdbi 
^ftudim) God's blessing on you, sir ! They always precede the 
noun. The word jjlj is used in this way also, but it further 
permits its substantive to be put in the dative ; as, ^a_o1 j-.Lj 
(yiiziq ^m^yim), i,5v_*l j^Li (yaziq Jm^yim^) alas my trouble ! 
alas for my trouble 1 

When accompanied by a pronoun, except the interjection 
i^y^ (gl'li)i t^® pronoun must be in the dative ; as, 1$1) ^gjLj 
(yiziq b^n^) 'poor me ! K— . ^\j (vwakh sini) alas for thee ! 
s^JuJl jjj^T (aftrim ^nlir^) well done, they ! The exceptional 
ijiS \s constructed with the accusative of the second person 
singular, which it may precede or follow ; as, ^ tjsf (gidi 
sdnl) or ij:>S ^ut (sdnl gldl) faugh, thou (good-for-nothing) ! 
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Interjections indicative of a desire for the future or regret 
for the past, are constructed with the conditional, aorist or 
past accordingly ; as, a-JS sI (ah gilsd) that he would come ! 
fjx~A si (ah g41s4ydl) that he had come ! One of these, 
jjlol , is constructed also with the imperative, and expresses 
vehement desire with the affirmative, or dread with the nega- 
tive ; as, i_*i_S j^UI (aGoia gltmUsi) that he go not (by his 
own desire) ! ^^y..^ jjUl (amin gttmisin) that he go not (if 
my wish prevail) ! 

With an imperative, ^jji, (h414) expresses an invitation or a 
challenge; as, Jb4-» (^^\h gkX) come along ! ^J^ ^ (JaUh 
g41sln) just let him only come ! 

Arabic phi'ases are often used as interjections, generally 
after proper names ; as, ^iW <iUl l^^ t^.^sK^ u^=>.t (m^kk^-i 
mfik^rrim^, k4rr4m^-hi 'llahii t^ali) Mekka the Venerated, 
which may God, who he exalted, cause to he venerated .' joLkL. 

ij)3j,k^ JjcV I His Majesty, the champion of the faith. Sultan 
Selim Khan, the shadows of whose clemency may God spread 
over the crowns of the heads of mankind, so long as the months 
repeat themselves and the years renew themselves ! 

FINIS. 
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In p. 45, after line 5, as a further remark on the uses of 
letter j , the following rule is not without its use ; viz., — 
In a few words of Persian origin only, the letter j , follow- 
ing a letter ^ , and itself followed by a long vowel-letter 1 , 
is suppressed and lost in the pronunciation. Thus ^j\ja. kh'an, 
sUi kh'ah, (jial^ kh'ahish. The word ia-lji kh'aji, of this 
class, and its derivatives, ij^^\j>., ^jji^-lji , &c., have been 
corrupted in Turkish into kh6ji, kh6jigyan, khAjIliq, &e. In 
Persian proper, a very few words beginning with ji, without 
a following \ , elide the j in like manner in pronouncing ; but 
this is never observed in Turkish, unless it may be in the 
rhyme-words of ancient poetry. Thus the word (jiji- (usually 
read khush in Persian, khAsh in Turkish) is made to rhyme 
with |ij "^^sh, for instance ; and in consequence must then be 
read kh'4sh. .i^ (usually khud, Turkish khAd) is made to 
rhyme with si bAd ; something after the manner of our poets, 
who make wind rhyme with Jind, mind, &c. This is what is 
styled jJjjjMjIj (vwawi m^'diilA), deflected j, in Persian. 
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Accidence, p. 51. 
Active participles, 100, 105. 

J, ,, aorist,100— 102. 

„ „ future, 100, 101. 

., „ past, 100, 101. 

,, „ perfect, 100,101. 

), „ pre8ent,100,101. 

Active verb, 92. 
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Adjectival expressions, 72. 
Adjectives, 61, 68—74. 
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„ „ Compound, 70-2. 

„ Syntax of, 168. 

„ Turkish, 68, 69, 73-4. 

Adverbial expressions, 154. 
Adverbs, Arabic, 73. 

,, Syntax of, 182. 
„ Turkish, 73. 
Affirmative verb, 92. 
Alphabet by forms, 2. 
„ Numeral, 3. 
„ Semitic, Greek, and' La- 
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Aorist passive participle, 103. 
Aorist tense, 100. 

„ ,, conditional, 109. 
;, ), indicative, 107. 
» „ neoessitative, 108. 
„ ,) optative, 109. 
Apposition, 160. 
Arabic active participles (nomen 

agentis), 59, 61, 62. 
Arabic adjectival expressions, 72. 
„ adjectives, 61, 69. 
„ adverbs, 73. 
,, broken plurals, 55^ — 60. 
„ chapters of derivation, 57, 
62—64. 
Arabic diminutives, 60, 67. 
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60. 
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Arabic nonn of time and place, 60. 

„ „ unity, 60. 
Arabic ordinals, 78. 

„ passive participle (nomen 
patientis), 59, 61, 62. 
Arabic plurals, 55. 

„ „ irregular, 55 — 60. 

» )) regular, 55. 

Arabic quadriliteral roots, 65. 
„ regular plurals, 55. 
,, substantives, 53, 54. 
,, triliteral roots, 56. 
„ verbal nouns (nomen verhi), 
58, 61-2. 

B. 

Brevity, Conversational, 158. 
Broken(irregular) plural, 19,55 — 60. 



Cardinal numbers, 74-7. 
Categories of verbs, 99. 

Complex, 99,;;il9. 
Category, First Complex, 119, 120. 
Second „ 119, 125. 
„ Simple, of verbs, 99, 119. 
„ Third Complex, 119, 129. 
Causal gerund-like locution, 113. 
Causative verb, 93. 

„ „ Compound, 150. 

Closed syllable, 27. 
Combined (true Turkish) Conjuga- 
tion, 133. 
Complex Categories of Verb, 99, 
119. 
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„ Transitive, 149. 
Conditional mood, 100. 
Conjugation, 99. 
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ish), 133. 
Conjugational root, 96. 
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„ Syntax of, 185. 

Consonants, 15. 

„ Hard, 47. 

Movent, 31, 32 ter, 
33 ter. 
Consonants, Neutral, 48. 
„ Quiescent, 27. 

Soft, 47. 
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Dates of documents, &c., 81. 
Declination of Demonstratives, 88. 

„ Interrogatives, 89. 

„ Nouns, 51. 

„ Personal Pronouns, 

82. 
Defective Terbs, 98. 
Demonstrative Pronouns, 88. 
Derivation of Verbs, 92. 
Determinate Verb, 93. 
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Digits, 81. 
Diminutive, Arabic, 67. 

„ Persian, 67. 

„ Turkish, 66, 73. 

Directing vowels, 27. 
Distributive numbers, 78. 
Documents, Dates of, 81. 
Dominant (letter or vowel), 48, 49. 
Dubitative Verb, 141. 

„ „ Compound, 150. 

E. 

Esere, 16 his. 
Etymology, 51. 
Euphony, 15, 48—50. 
Expressions, Adjectival, 72. 
„ Adverbial, 154. 

F. 

Facile Verbs, 141. 

„ ,, Compound, 150. 
First Complex Category of Verbs, 

119, 120. 
First Person Plural of Verbs, 116. 

„ „ „ Pronoun, 82. 

„ „ Singular of Verbs, 115. 

„ „ „ Pronoun, 82. 

Formation of the Tenses, 106. 
Fractional numbers, 79. 
Future Active Participle, 100, 101. 

„ Passive „ , 103. 

„ Tense, Imperative, 100. 

„ „ Indicative, 108. 

„ „ Past, 100. 

„ Verbal Noun, 104 
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General Verbal Noun, 103. 
Gerund, Fifth, 112. 
„ First, 111. 
„ Fourth, 112. 
„ Second, 111. 
,, Seventh, 112. 
„ Sixth, 112. 
Third, 112. 
Gerund-like locutions, 110, 111. 
„ „ Causal, 110, 

113. 
Gerund-like locutions of proper- 

tion, 113. 
Gerund-like locutions of time. 111, 

114, 115. 
Gerund-like locution of time, Fifth, 
115. 

„ „ „ First, 114. 

„ „ Fourth, 114. 

„ „ „ 8eoond,114. 

„ „ Sixth, 115. 

„ Third, 114. 
Gerunds, 99, 110. 

„ Syntax of, 181, 
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Hard consonants, 47. 

„ vowels, 48. 
Hemze, 10, 30—33. 

„ omitted, 24. 

„ Radical, 30, 31. 

„ Servile, 30, 31, 
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Identity of Semitic, Greek, and 

Latin Alphabets, 3. 
Imperative Mood, 100. 
Imperfect Tense, 100. 

„ „ indioatiye, 107. 

Impotential Verbs, 92. 

„ „ Componnd, 150 

Indefinite numerals (pronouns), 80. 
Indeterminate Verbs, 93. 
Indicative Mood, 100. 
Infinitive Mood, 100. 

„ „ Syntax of, 179. 

Interjections, 157. 

„ Syntax of, 191. 

Interrogation, 151. 
Interrogative Pronouns, 89. 

„ Verbs, 151. 

Intransitive Verbs, 92. 

„ „ Componnd, 149. 



Junctional Letters, 9. 



Letters, 1 

„ Junctional, 9. 

„ Names of the, 1, 10 — 14. 

„ Non-Junctional, 9. 

,, of prolongation, 17. 

„ of the Alphabet, 1. 

„ Radical, 30, 31. 

„ Reduplicated, 29, 30, 32. 

„ Servile, 28, 30, 31. 
Locutions, Gerund-like, 110 — 115. 
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Medd, 24—26. 

Months, Signs for, in dates, 81. 

Moods, 100. 

Mood, Conditional, 100. 

Inaperative, „ 

Indicative, „ 

Infinitive, „ 

Necessitative, ,, 

Optative, „ 

N. 

Names of Letters, 1, 10—14. 
Necessitative Mood, 100. 
Negative Verbs, 92. 

„ „ Compound, 150. 

Neuter Verbs, 97. 
Neutral consonants, 48. 

„ vowels, 48. 
Noun Adjective, 68. 

„ Arabic, 68, 69. 

„ Persian, 68. 

„ „ Compound,70. 

„ Syntax of, 168. 

„ Turkish, 68. 

Substantive, 51. 

„ Syntax of, 161. 

Verbal, 99, 103-5. 
„ Syntax of, 179. 
Numbers and persons of verbs, 115. 
Numeral Alphabet, 3. 
Numerals, 74 — 82. 

„ Cardinal, Arabic, 74-7. 

„ „ Persian, 74-7. 
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Numerals, Cardinal, Turkish, 74-6. 
„ DistributiTe, 78. 

„ Fractional, 79. 

„ Indefinite, 80. 

„ Interrogatire, 76. 

„ Ordinal, Arabic, 78. 

„ „ Persian, 78. 

„ „ Turkisli, 77. 

Turkish Peculiar, 80. 
„ Syntax of, 170. 

0. 

Open syllables, 27. 
Optative Mood, 100. 
Orthographic signs, 15, 28 — 33. 



Participles, 100. 

„ Aotive, 100—105. 

„ „ Aorist, 100,102. 

„ „ Future, 100,101. 

„ „ General, 100. 

„ „ Past, 100, 101. 

„ „ Perfeot,100,101. 

„ „ Present, 100-2. 

Passive, 101, 103, 105. 
„ „ Aorist, 103. 

„ Future, 103. 

Syntax of, 178. 
„ Twenty-eight, 101, 

Passive participles, 101, 103, 105. 
„ verb, 92. 
„ „ Compound, 149. 
„ verbal adjective, 104. 
Past active participle, 100, 101, 



Past future tense, 100. 

Past future indicative, 100, 108. 

Past tense, 100. 

„ „ indicative, 107. 
Peculiar Turkish numerals, 80, 
„ „ relatives, 91. 

Perfect active participle, 100, 101. 
Perfect tense, 100. 
„ indicative, 107. 
,, verbal noun, 103. 
Permissive verbs, 93. 
Persian adjectives, 68, 70-2. 

„ ,, Compound,70-2. 

Persian diminutive, 67. 
„ letters, 2, 13. 
„ plurals of nouns, 54. 
„ substantives, 53, 54, 
Personal pronouns, 82. 
Phonetic values of letters, 15,34—50. 
Phonetic values of vowels,17,48-50 
Pluperfect tense, 100. 

„ „ indicative, 108. 

Pltoal of nouns, Arabic irregular, 

55—60. 
Plural of nouns, Arabic regular, 55, 
„ „ Persian, 54. 

„ „ Turkish, 51. 

Possessive pronouns, 83-8, 
Potential verbs, 141-2. 

„ „ Compound, 150. 

Precision in writing, 158. 
Prepositions, 156. 

>, Syntax of, 184. 

Present active participle, 100-2. 
„ tense, 100. 
„ „ indicative, 106. 
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Present tense infinitive, 110. 

„ verbal noun, 103. 
Prolongation, Letters of, 17. 
Pronoun, 82. 

„ Demonstrative, 88. 

„ Indefinite (numeral), 80. 

„ Interrogative, 89. 

„ Personal, 82. 

„ Possessive, 83 — 88. 

„ Eelative, 90. 

„ „ PeculiarTurkish,91. 

Q derived from J , (J , 4, 8, 40. 
Quiescence, sign of, 19, 28. 

E. 

Ea,dical letters, 30, 31. 
Reciprocal verbs, 93. 

,, „ Compound, 150. 

Eeduplioated letters, 29, 30, 32. 
Refiexive verb, 98. 
Root of conjugation, 96. 

„ tense, 106, 115. 

S. 

Second Complex Category of Verbs, 

119, 125. 
Second person plural, 118. 

„ „ singular, 116. 
Servile letters, 28, 80, 31. 
Sign of quiescence, 19, 28. 
„ reduplication, 24- 26. 



Signs for the months in dates, 81. 
Simple Category of Verbs, 99—119. 

„ verbs, 93. 
Soft consonants and vowels, 48. 
Substantives, 51. 

„ Syntax of, 16L 

Syllabary, No. 1 and No. 2, 17. 
Syllables, closed and open, 27. 
Synopsis of Semitic, Greek and 

Latin Alphabets, 4. 
Syntax, 158. 

„ of adjectives, 168. 

„ of adverbs, 182. 

„ of conjunctions, 185. 

,, of gerunds, 181. 

„ of infinitive, 179. 

„ of interjections, 191. 
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„ of prepositions, 184. 
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„ of verbs, 174. 
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Table of verbal derivation, 94-5. 
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,, Aorist conditional, 109. 
„ indicative, 107. 

„ „ neoessitative, 108. 

„ „ optative, 109. 

„ Formation of the, 106. 

„ Future imperative, 100. 

J, ,, indicative, 108. 
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Tense, Imperfect, 100. 

„ „ indicative, 107. 

„ Past, 100. 
„ „ indicative, 107. 
„ Future, 100. 
„ „ indicative, 108. 

„ Perfect, 100. 
„ „ indicative, 108. 

„ Pluperfect, 100. 
,, „ indicative, 108. 

„ Present, 100. 
,, ,, indicative, 106, 

„ „ infinitive, 110. 

Teahdid, 32. 
Third Complex Category of Verba, 

119, 129. 
Third person plural, 118. 

„ ,, singular, 106. 
Transitive verb, 92. 
Transliteration, 15, 17, 34—47-. 
Turkish adjectives, 68, 69, 73-4. 
„ adverbs, 73. 
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„ „ interrogative, 76. 

„ conjugation (combined), 
133. 
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„ substantives, 51. 
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133. 
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TJstnn, 16. 
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Aifirmative, 92, 
Auxiliary, 149. 
Causative, 93. 

„ Compound, 150. 

Combined conjugation of, 
133. 

„ Complex Categories of, 99 — 
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119, 120. 
Verb, Complex Category of. Second, 

119, 125. 
Verb, Complex Category of. Third, 

119, 129. 
Verb, Compound, 148. 
„ Conjugation of, 99. 
„ Defective, 98. 
,, Determinate, 93. 
„ Dubitative, 141. 

„ Compound, 150. 

„ Facile, 141. 

„ „ Compound, 150. 

„ Impotential, 92. 

„ Compound, 150. 

„ Indeterminate, 93. 
„ Interrogative, 151. 

Intransitive, 92. 
„ „ Compc nd, 149. 
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Verb, Passive, 92. 

„ „ Compound, 149. 

„ Permissive, 93. 

„ Potential, 141-3. 

,, „ Compound, 150. 

„ Eeoiprocal, 93. 

,, „ Compound, 150. 

„ Reflexive, 98. 
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„ Substantive, 144. 
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,, ,, Compound, 149. 
Verbal adjective passive, 104. 

,, derivation, 92. 

„ „ Table of, 94. 

„ Nouns, 99, 103—105. 



Verbal Nouns, Future, 104. 
„ „ General, 103. 

Perfect, 103. 
„ „ Present, 103. 

„ Syntax of, 179. 
Vowels, 15. 

„ Directing, 27. 
„ Hard, 48. 
„ Letters, 15, 16. 
,, Long, 17, Ms. 

Neutral, 48. 
„. Points, 15, 16. 
Short, 16, 17. 
„ Soft, 48. 

W. 

Written digits, 81. 

„ signs for months in dates, 
81. 



1 as a vowel, 17, 23, 26, 27. 

„ numeral, 4. 
I „ consonant, 23. 
T24. 
r 25. 
I^j 2. 
^J,y JUi-xj, 57. 

iP 16. 



^\, jCtsl 57. 

d>k]'^\ 57. 
t3b jl^l 57. 

^Cj£«ii 57. 

^G ^^\ 57. 
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^V S^y^\ 57. 


v_,b (pi. iLj^'l) 57. 


jC JU.Jl 57. 


j; 82. 


i^V jiJl 57. 


J^ 82. 


tjjiil 164. 


liiC 164. 


4J wd'l 2. 


^' 82. 


«,j.aaa I_bJI 10. 


J.' 88. 


«ijj*. >_«!1 10. 


^G jluf 57. 


^i JUI 57. 


t3G J^' 57. 


jGT 82. 


^(j J-J; 57. 


j'l 82, 88. 


Jl- 56. 


y,j\ 88. 


Jb' 56. 


A;>!}' 16. 

i;yi.^l 16. 


°3^ 19, 28. 
4>U^ 167. 


Jji 82,88. 


rt - JJ ^ ^ o ^ 

■^ >-ii;=- (sing, j^ ^^) 17 


j'^ 88. 


4l-ii-... 9. 


i«jj.l 106. 


2 o^ 
i-\.r,j ... 9. 


.jll jCl 20. 


o , o * 
0;.niW 167. 


jji)l ^l 20. 


^Ci 56. 


^^I^l^l 20. 


Jj 146, 160, 175. 
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t^ 



ix^ 56. 



^\ul 164. 

o 

li 29. 

J r J 

ji 88, J^ 89. 



j^, ijj^ 



53. 



ji 56, 57. 
ji^ 57. 
^C > 57. 

^l iU^ 57. 

j , (? , original of our letter 
Q q, 4, 8, 40. 

_U (whence ^^ji^'i) 76. 
aS^as a coDJ unction, 187 — 190. 
J^ 90. 

^89. 

Z 24—26. 

j^ A. , jjHj- > ^J»— C^'^o ^J-V^' 
161. 






aJI ,ULo , dull 



;^^ 



161. 



y,., 164. 

^_5^ 151—153. 

^JLJ , u , j!_,J ii 90. 

J consonant, 23; vowel, 17, 20. 

°J, 147. 

Jjjjtil j'j tn Addendnm, 193. 
6 consonant, 15, 19 ; vowel, 

19_23 ; numeral, 4. 
5^ 10, 30— 3.S. 
i_j consonant, 15 ; vowel, 17; 

numeral, 4. 
^ pronounced as \ when final, 

10. 



(jji 



147. 



^ 10. 

^ 16. 

1 20. 

7 16. 

7 20. 

1. 16. 

i. 20. 

^ 28. 

:l 29. 

^ 30—33. 

6 166. 
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ABEL.— LiNGDiSTio Essays. By Carl Abel. Contents : Language as the Expres- 
sion of National Modes of Thought — The Conception of Love in some Ancient and 
Modern Languages— The English Verbs of Command— The Discrimination of 
Synonyms- Philological Methods— The Connection between Dictionary and Gram- 
mar—The Possibility of a Common Literary Language for the Slav Nations- 
Coptic Intensification— The Origin of Language— The Order and Position of Words 
in the Latin Sentence. Post 8vo, ijp. xii. and 282, cloth. 1882. 9s. 

ABEL.— Slavic and Latin. Ilchester Lectures on Comparative Lexicography. 
Delivered at the Tavlor Institution, Oxford. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. Post 8vo, 
pp. vi.-124, cloth. 1883. 53. 

ABRAHAMS.— A Manual of Soeiptuee History for Use in Jewish Schools and 
Families. By L. B. Abrahams, B.A., Principal Assistant Master, Jews' Free 
School. With Map and Appendices. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
152, cloth. 1883. Is. 6d. 

AGASSIZ.— An Essay on Classification. By Louis Agassiz. Svo, pp. vii. and 
381, cloth. 1859. 12s. 

AHLWARDT. — The Divans of the Six Ancibht Aeabio Poets, Ehmabiga. 'Antara 
Thaeafa, Zdhaik, 'Alquama, and Imrdulquais; chiefly according to'theMSS.' 
of Paris, Gotha, and Leaden, and the Collection of their Fragments, with a 
List of the various Eeaiungs of the Text. Edited by W. Ahlwardt, Professor 
of Oriental Languages at the University of Greifswald. Demy Svo, pp. xxx and 
340, sewed. 1870. 123. 

AHN. — Peaotioal Qrajimae of the Gekman LisanAOE. By Dr. F. Ahn. A New 
Edition. By Dr. Dawson Turner, and Prof. F. L. Weinmann. Crown 8vo nn 
cxu. and 430, cloth. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

AHN.— New, Pkaotioal, and Easy Method of Leakning the Geeman LAKooioB. By 
Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Course. Bound in 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 86 and I'O 
cloth. 1866. 3s. 

AHN. —Key to Ditto. 12mo, pp. 40, sewed. 8d. 

AHN. — Manual of Geeman and English Conversations, or Vade Mecum for Eng- 
lish Travellers. 12mo, pp. x. and 137, cloth. 1875. Is. 6d. 

AHN. — Geeman Commeeoial Lettee Weitee, with Explanatory Introductions in 
English, and an Index of Words in French and English. By Dr. F. Ahn 12ino 
pp. 248, cloth. 1861. 4s. 6d. 
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AHN.— Nkw, PaioricAL, anu Kisr Method of Leaeniko the Fkench LAKflBAOB. 

By Dr. F. Ahn. First Course and Second Course. 12mo, cloth. Each Is. 6d. The 

Two Courses in 1 vol. 12mo, pp. 114 and 170, cloth. 1865. 3s. 
AHN.— New, Pkaotioal, and East Method of Leaeniko the Feekch Lakguabe. 

Third Course, containing a French Eeader, with Notes and Vocabulary. By H. 

■\y. Ehrlich. 12mo, pp. viii. and 125, cloth. 18C0. Is. 6d. 
AHN.— Manpal op French and English Contbbsatioks, for the use of Schools 

AND TeavellekS. By Dr. F. Ahn. 12mo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1862. 2s. 6d. 
AHN. — French CoMMEECiiL Letter Weiter. By Dr. F. Ahn. Second Edition. 

12mo, pp. 228, cloth. 1866. 4s. 6d. 
AHN. — New, Practical, and Easy Method of Learning the Italian Language, 

By Dr. F. Ahn. First and Second Course. 12mo, pp. 198, cloth. 1872. 3s. 6d. 

AHN.— Key to Ditto. 12mo, pp. 22, sewed. 1865. Is. 

AHN. — New, Practical, and Easy Metu"D of Learning the Dutch Languaoe, 

being a complete Grammar, with Selections. By Dr. F. Ahn. ]2mo, pp. viii. 

and 166, cloth. 1862. 3s. Ud. 
AHN.— Ahh's Course. Latin Grammar for Beginners. By AV. Ihue, Ph.D. 12mo, 

pp. vi. and 184, cloth. 1864. 3s. 
ALABASTEE. — The AYheel of the Law : Buddhism illustrated from Siamese 

Sources by the Modern Buddhist, a Life of Buddha, and an Account of the Phra 

Bat. By Henry Alabaster, Esq., Interpreter of Her Majesty's Consulate-General 

in Siam. Demy Svo, pp. Iviii. and 324, cloth. 1871. 14s. 
ALL— The Proposed Political, Legal, and Social Reforms in the Ottoman 

Empire and other Mohammedan States. By Moulavi Cheragh Ali, H.H. the 

Nizam's Civil Service. Demy Svo, pp. liv. and 184, cloth. 1883. 83. 
ALLEN.— The Colour Sense. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 

Vol. X. 
ALLIBONE. — A CRITICAL Diotionaey of English Literature and British and 
American Authors (Living and Deceased). From the Earliest Accounts to the 
latter half of the 19th centviry. Containing over 46,000 Articles (Authors), with 

40 Indexes of subjects. By S. A. Allibone. In 3 vols, royal Svo, cloth. £5, 8s. 

ALTHAUS.— The Spas of Europe. By Julius Althaus, M.D. Svo, pp. 516, cloth. 
1862. 7s. 6d. 

AMATEUR Mechanic's 'Workshop (The). A Treatise containing Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals ; including Casting, Forg- 
ing, Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of " The Lathe and its 
Uses." Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. vl. and 148, with Two Full-Page Illus- 
trations, on toned paper and numerous Woodcuts, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

AMATEUR MECHANICAL SOCIETY.— Journal op the Amateur Mechanical 
Society. Svo. Vol. i. pp. 344 cloth. 1871-72. 12s. Vol. ii. pp. vi. nnd 290. 
cloth. 1873-77. 12s. Vol. iii. pp. iv. and 246, cloth. 1878-79. 12s. 6d. 

AMERICAN Almanac and Treasury of Facts, Statistical, Financial, and 
Political. Edited by Ainsworth E. Spofford, Librarian of Congress. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 1878, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883. 7s. 6d. each. 

AMERY.— Notes on Forestry. By C. F. Amery, Deputy Conservator N. W. Pro- 
vinces, India. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 120, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

AMBERLEY.— An Analysis of Religious Belief. By Viscount Amberley. 2 vols, 
demy Svo, pp. xvi. and 496 and 512, cloth. 1876. 30s. 

AMONGST MACHINES. A Description of Various Mechanical Appliances used in 
the Manufacture of Wood, Metal, and other Substances. A Book for Bo.Vf, 
oHjiously Illustrated. By the Author of "The Young Mechanic." Second 
Edition. Imperial 16mo, pp. viii. and 336, cloth. '1878. 7s. 6d. 
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ANDERSON. — Pkaotioal Mekcamtiie Correspondenoe. A Collection of Modern 
Letters of Business, witli Notes, Critical and Explanatory, and an Appendix, 
containing a Dictionary of Commercial Technicalities, pro forma Invoices, Ac- 
count Sales, BiUs of Lading, and Bills of Exchange ; also an Explanation of the 
German Chain Kule. 24th Edition, revised and enlarged. By William Anderson. 
12mo, pp. 288, cloth. 5s. 

ANDERSON and TUGMAN. — Mbroantilb Correspondkhoe, containing a Collection 
of Commercial Letters in Portuguese and English, with their translation on opposite 
pages, for the use of Business Men and of Students in either of the Languages, treat- 
ing in modem style of the system of Business in the principal Commercial Cities 
of the World. Accompanied by pro forma Accounts, Sales, Invoices, Bills of 
Lading, Drafts, &c. With an- Introduction and copious Notes. By William 
Anderson and James E. Tugman. 12mo, pp. xi. and 193, cloth. 1867. 6s. 

AFEL. — Pbose Specimens for Translation into German, with copious Vocabularies 
and Explanations. By H. Apel. 12mo, pp. viii. and 246, cloth. 1862. 4s. 6d. 

APPLETON (Dr.)— Life and Litbrakt Eelios. See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library, Vol. XIII. 

AEAGO.— Les Abistooraties. A Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, 
with English Notes and Notice on Etienne Arago, by the Kev. E. P. H. Brette, B. D. , 
Head Master of the French School, Christ's Hospital, Examiner in the University 
of London. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 244, cloth. 1868. 4s. 

ARMITAGE.— LEOfuBES ON Paintinb : Delivered to the Students of the Eoyal 
Academy. By Edward Armitage, E.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 256, with 29 Illustra- 
tions, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD. — Indian Idylls. From the Sanskrit of the Maliabhfaata. By Edwin 
Arnold, C.S.I. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 282, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ARNOLD.— Pearls oe the Faith ; or, Islam's Eosary : being the Ninety-nine beau- 
tiful names of Allah. With Comments in Verse from various Oriental sources as 
made by an Indian Mussulman. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., &o. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 320, cloth. 1883. 78. 6d. 

ARNOLD. — The Lioht OF ASIA ; or. The Great Eenonoiation (Mahabhinish- 
kramana). Being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, Prince of India, and Founder 
of Buddhism (as told in verse by an Indian Buddhist). By Edwin Arnold, 
M. A., C.S.I. , &c. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. xiii. and 238, limp parchment. 
1883. 2a. 6d. 

ARNOLD.— The Iliad and OnrssEr or India. By Edwin Arnold, M.A., F,E.G.S., 
&o. , &o. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. Is. 

ARNOLD. — A Simple Transhteral Grammar oe the Turkish LAKOUAaE. 
Compiled from Various Sources. With Dialogues and Vocabulary. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., F.E.G.S. Post 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1877. 23. 6d. 

ARNOLD.— Indian Poetry. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

ARTOM.— Sbbmons. By the Eev. B. Artom, Chief Eabbi of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese Congregations of England. First Series. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

ASHER.— On the Studit of Modern LANonAQES in general, and of the English Lan- 
guage in particular. An Essay. By David Asher, Ph.D. 12mo, pp. viii. and 
80, cloth. 1859. 2s. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. List of Publications on application. 

ASIATIC SOCIETY. — Journal of the Eotal Asiatic Sooiett of Great Britain 
AND Ireland, from the Commencement to 1863. First Series, complete in 20 Vols. 
8vo, with many Plates. £10, or in parts from 4s. to 63. each. 
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ASIATIC SOCIETY.— JouENiL OF THE EoTAL Asiatic Sooiett of Geeat Beitain 
AHD Ireiahe. New Series. 8to. Stitched in wrapper. 1864-82. 
Vol. I., 2 Parts, pp. iv. and 490, 16s.— Vol. II., 2 Parts, pp. 622, 16s.— Vol. III., 2 Parts, 
pp. S16, with Photograph, 22s.— Vol. IV., 2 Parts, pp. 621, 16s.— Vol. V., 2 Parts, pp. 463, with 
10 full-page and folding Plates, 18s. 6d.— Vol. VI., Part 1, pp. 212, with 2 Plates and a Map, 8s. 
—Vol. VI. Part 2, pp. 272, with Plate and Map, 8s.— Vol. VII., Part 1, pp. 194, with a Plate, 
8s.— Vol. VII., Part 2, pp. 204, with 7 Plates and a Map, 8s.— Vol. Vlll., Part 1, pp. 156, with 
3 Plates and a Plan, 8s.— Vol. VIII., Part 2, pp. 152, 8s.— Vol. IX., Part 1, pp. 164, with a 
Plate, 8s,— Vol. IX., Part 2, pp. 292, with 8 Plates, 10s. 6d.— Vol X., Part 1, pp. 156, with 2 
Plates and a Map, 8s.— Vol. X., Part 2, pp. 146, 6s.— Vol. X., Part 3, pp. 204, 8s.— Vol. XI., 
Part 1, pp. 128, 6s.— Vol, XL, Part 2, pp. 158, with 2 Plates, 7s. 6d.— Vol. XI., Part S, pp. 250, 
8s. —Vol. XII., Part 1, pp. 162, 5s.— Vol. XII., Part 2, pp. 182, with 2 Plates and Map, 6s.— 
Vol. XII., Part 3, pp. 100, 4s.— Vol. XII., Part 4, pp. x., 152., exx., 16, 8s.— Vol. XIII., Part 1, 
pp. 120, 6s.— Vol. XIII., Part 2, pp. 170, with a Map, 8s.— Vol. XIII., Part 3, pp. 178, with a 
Table, 7s. 6d.— Vol. XIII., Part 4, pp. 282, with a Plate and Table, lOs. 6d.— Vol. XIV., Part 1, 
pp. 124, with a Table and 2 Plates, 6s.— Vol. XIV., Part 2, pp. 164, with 1 Table, 7s. 6d.— Vol. 
XIV., Part 3, pp. 206, with 6 Plates, 88.— Vol. XIV., Part 4, pp. 492, with 1 Plate,. 14s.— VoL 
XV., Part 1, pp. 136, 6s. ; Part 2, pp. 168, with 3 Tables, 63. ; Part III., pp. 192, 63. ; Part IV., 
pp. 140, 6s. 

ASPLET. — The Complete Feench Couese. Part II. Containing all the Rules of 
French Syntax, &o., &c. By Georges C. Asplet, French Master, Frome. Fciip. 
8vo, pp. XX. and 276, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

ASTON. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By "W". G. Aston, 
M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1873. 12s. 

ASTON.— A Geammar of the Japanese "Weitten Language. By "W. G. Aston, 
M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary H.B.M.'s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 306, cloth. 1877. 28s. 

ASTONISHED AT AMERICA. Being Cuesoet Deductions, &c., &c. By Zigzug. 

Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi.-108, boards. 1880. Is. 
AUCTORES SANSCRITI. 
Vol. I. The jAiMiNiYA-NYAYA-MALi-ViSTAKA. Edited for the Sanskrit Text 

Society, under the supervision of Theodor Goldstiicker. Large 4to, pp. 582, 

cloth. £3, 13s. 6d. 
Vol. II. The Institctes of Gautama. Edited, with an Index of AVords, by A. 

F. Stenzler, Ph.D., Prof, of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 

8vo, pp. iv. and 78, cloth. 1876. 4s. 6d. Stitched, 3s. 6d. 
Vol. III. VaitAna Sutba : The Ritual op the Athaeva Veda. Edited, with 

Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. K. Garbe. 8vo, pp. viii. and 120, sewed. 

1878. 5s. 
Vols. IV. and V. — Vaedhamana's Ganaratn^uiahodadht, with the Author's 

Gommentary. Edited, with Critical Notes and Indices, by Julius Eggeling, 

Ph.D. 8vo. Parti., pp. xii. and 240, wrapper. 1879. 6s. ParfcIL, pp. 240, 

wrapper. 1881. 6s. 

AUGIER. — DiAKE. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited with English 
Notes and Notice on Augier. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B., of the Koyal Militai-y 
Academy and the University of London. 12mo, pp. xiii. and 146, cloth. 1867. 
2a. 6d. 

AUSTIN.— A Pbaotioal Treatise on the Preparation, Combination, and Applica- 
tion of Calcareous and Hydraulic Limes and Cements. To which is added many 
useful Recipes for various Scientific, Mercantile, and Domestic Purposes. By 
James G. Austin, Architect. 12mo, pp. 192, cloth. 1862. 5s. 

AXON.— The Mechanic's Feiend. A Collection of Receipts and Practical Sug- 
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Gilding, Glass-working, &o. Numerous Woodcuts. Edited by W. E. A. Axon, 
M.B.S.L , F.S.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 339, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

BA6A.— An Elementary Grammar of the Japanese Language, with Easy Progressive 
Exercises. By Tatui Baba. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 92, cloth. 1873. 5s. 
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BACON.— The Lipb and Times of Fbanois Bacon. Extracted from the Edition of 
hia Occasional Writings by James Spedding. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xx., 710, and 
xiv., 708, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

BADEN-POWELL. — PROTECTION AND Bad Times, with Special Keferenoe to the 
Political Economy of English Colonisation. By George Baden-Powell, M.A., 
F.R.A.S., F.S.S., Author of "New Homes for the Old Country," &c., &o. 8to, 
pp. xii.-376, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 
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Treatmbht. By C. Bader. Medium 8vo, pp. viii. and 50G, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

BADEB. — PlATES ILLITSTEATINa THE NATURAL AHD MoEBID ChAHSES OF THE HuMAN 
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Explanatory Text of 32 pages. Medium 8vo, in a portfolio. 21s. Price for Text 
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BADLEY.— Indian Missionary Eecord and Memorial Volume. By the Eev. B. 

H. Badley, of the American Methodist Mission. 8vo, pp. xii. and 280, cloth. 

1876. 10s. 6d. 
BALFOUB.— Waifs and Strays prom the Far East ; being a Series of Disconnected 

Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederick Henry Balfour. 1 vol. demy 

8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

BALFOUE.— The Divine Classic of Nan-Hua ; being the Works of Chuang Tsze, 
Taoist Philosopher. With an Excursus, and Copious Annotations in English and 
Chinese. ByF. H. Balfour, F.E.G.S., Author of "Waifs and Strays from the 
Far East," &c. Demy 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 426, cloth. 1881. 14s. 

BALL.— The Diamonds, Coal, and Gold of India ; their Mode of Occurrence and 
Distribution. By V. Ball, M.A., F.G.S., of the Geological Survey of India. 
Foap. Svo, pp. viii. and 136, cloth. 1881. 5s. 

BALL.— A Manual of the Geology of India. Part III. Economic Geology. By 
V. Ball, M.A., F.G.S. Koyal 8vo, pp. xx. and 640, with 6 Maps and 10 Plates, 
cloth. 1881. 10s. (For Parts I. and II. see Medlioott.) 

BALLAD SOCIETir— Subscriptions, small paper, one guinea ; large paper, two guineas , 
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BALLANTYNE. — Elements op Hindi and Braj Bhakha Grammar. Compiled for 
theuseofthe East India College at Haileybury. By James E. Ballanty ne. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BALLANTYNE.— First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar ; together with an Introduc- 
tion to the Hitopade&. New Edition. By James E. Ballantyne, LL.£>., Librarian 
of the India OflBce. Svo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1873. 3s. 6d. 

BABANOWSKI.— Vade Meccm de LA Langue Fban^aisb, redige d'aprds les Dic- 
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BAKBIEEE and CAPENDU.— Les Faux Bonshommes, a Comedy. By Theodore 
Barrifere and Ernest Capendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Ear- 
rifere, by Professor Ch. Gassal, LL.D., of University College, London. 12mo pn 
xvL and 304, cloth. 1868. 4s. .» = . . , vf 
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BARTH. — The Eeligions of India. See Trlibner's Oriental Series. 

BARTLETT.— DicxiOKART of Americanisms. A Glossary of 'Words and Pluases 
colloquially used in the United States. By John Kussell Bartlett. Fourth 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 8vo, pp. xlvi. and 814, cloth. 
1877. 20s. 
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India (400 A. D. and 518 A. D. ) Translated from the Chinese. By Samuel Beal, B. A. , 
Trin. Coll., Cam., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxiii. and 210, with a coloured Map, 
cloth, ornamental. 1869. 10s. 6d. 

BEAL. — A Catena of Buddhist Soriptubes prom the Chinese. .By S. Beal, B.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, &c. 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 436, cloth. 1871. 15s. 

BEAL. — The Romantio Legend of Sakya Buddha. From the Chinese-Sanskrit. 
By the Eev. Samuel Beal. Crown 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1875. 123. 

BEAL. — Dhammapada. See Trlibner's Oriental Series. 

BEAL. — Buddhist Literature in China : Abstract of Four Lectures, Delivered by 
Samuel Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese at University College, London. Demy 
8vo, pp. XX. and 186, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

BEAMES.— Odtmnes op Indian Philology. With a Map showing the Distribution 
of Indian Languages. By John Beames, M.E.A.S., Bengal Civil Service, Me)nber 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Philological Society of London, and the 
Sooiete Asiatique of Paris. Second enlarged and revised Edition. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 96, cloth. 1868. 5s. 

BEAMES.— A Comparative Grammar op tbe Modern Aryan Lanquaoes op India, 
to wit, Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By John 
Beames, Bengal Civil Service, M.E.A.S., &c., &c. Demy 8vo. VoL I. On Sounds. 
Pp. xvi. and 360, cloth. 1872. 16s.— Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 
Pp. xii. and 348, cloth. 1875. 16s.— Vol. IIL The Verb. Pp. xii. and 316, cloth. 
1879. 16s. 

BELLEW.— From the Indus to the Tigris. A Narrative of a Journey through the 
Countries of Balochistan, Afgh.anistan, Khorassan, and Iran in 1872 ; together 
with a complete Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulai-y of the Bralioe Language, and 
aKecord of the Meteorological Observations and Altitudes on the March from the 
Indus to the Tigris. By Henry Walter Bellew, C.S.I., Surgeon, Bengal Staff 
Corps. Demy 8vo, i^p. viii. and 496, cloth. 1874. 14s. 

BELLEW. — Kashmir and Kashghab ; a Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy 
to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bellew, C.S.L Demy 8vo, pp. xxxii .md 
4y), cloth. 187.5. ' 
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BELLEW.— The Races of Afghanistan. Btiing a Brief Account of the Principal 
Nations Inhabiting that Country, liy Surgeon-Major H. AY. Bellevv, C.S.I., late 
on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

BELLOWS. —English Outlink Tooabolary for the use of Students of the Chinese, 
.Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. "With Notes on the 
Writing of Chinese with Koman Letters, by Professor Summers, King's College, 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 368, cloth. 1867. 6s, 

BELLOWS. — Odtline Dictionary fob the usb oi' Missionakies, Explokebs, and 
Students of Language. By Max Miiller, M.A., Taylorian Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and .368, limp morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 

BELLOWS. — Tous les Vbrees. Conjugations of all the Verbs in the French and 
English Languages. By John Bellows. Revised by Professor Beljame, B.A,, 
LL.B., of the University of Paris, and Official Interpreter to the Imperial Court, 
and George B. Strickland, late Assistant French Master, Royal Naval School, 
Ijoudon. Also a New Table of Equivalent Values of French and English Money, 
Weights, and Measures. 32mo, 76 Tables, sewed. 1867. Is. 

BELLOWS. — French and English Dictionary for the Pocket. By John Bellows. 
Containing the French-English and English-French divisions on the same page ; 
conjugating all the verbs ; distinguishing the genders by different types ; giving 
numerous aids to pronunciation ; indicating the liaison or non-liaison of terminal 
consonants ; and translating units of weight, measure, and value, by a series of 
tables differing entirely from any hitherto published. The new edition, which is 
but six ounces in weight, has been remodelled, and contains many thousands of 
additional words and renderings. Miniature maps of France, the British Isles^ 
Paris, and London, are added to the Geograijhical Section. Second Edition. 32mo, 
pp. 608, roan tuck, or persian without tuck. 1877. 10s. 6d. ; morocco tuck, 12s. 6d. 

BENEDIX.— Der Vetter. Comedy in Three Acts. By Roderieh Benedix. With 
Grammatical and Explanatory Notes by F. Weinmann, German Master at the 
Royal Institution School, Liverpool, and G. Ziramerniann, Teacher of Modern 
Languages. 12mo, pp. 128, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

BENFEY.— A Practical Grasimab op the Sanskrit Language, for the use of Early 
Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Gcittin- 
gen. Second, revised, and enlarged Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. vlii. and 296, cloth. 
1868. 10s. 6d. 

BENTHAM.— Theory of Legislation. By Jeremy Bentham. Translated from the 
French of Etienne Dumont by R. Hildreth. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo pp xv 
and 472, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6cl. 

BETTS.— &c Valdes. 

BEVERIDGE.— The District of Bakakganj. Its History and Statistics. By H. 
Beveridge, B.C.S., Magistrate and Collector of Bakarganj. 8vo, pp. xx and 
460, cloth. 1876. 21s. 

BICKNELL.— ,S'ce Hafiz. 

BIERBAUM.— History op the English Language and Literature.— By F. J. 
Bierbaum, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 270, cloth. 1883. 3s. 

BIGANDET.— The Life op Gaudama. See Triibnei's Oriental Series. 

BIRCH.— Fasti Monastici Abvi Saxosici ; or. An Alphabetical List of the Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is pre- 
fixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporai-y Foundations. By Walter de 
Gray Birch. 8vo, pp. vii. and 114, clotli. 1873. os. 
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BIRD.— Physiological Essays. Drink Craving, Differences in Men, Idiosyncrasy, ami 
the Origin of Disease. ByEobertBird.M.D. Demy 8vo, pp. 246, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

BLACK.— Young Japan, Yokohama and Yedo. A Nnrrative of the Settlement 
and the City, from the Signing of the Treaties in 1858 to the Close of the Year 
1879; with a Gl.ance at the Progress of Japan during a Period of Twenty-one 
Years. By John E. Black, formerly Editor of the "Japan Herald" and the 
"Japan Gazette." Editor of the "Far East." 2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xviii. and 
418 ; xiv. and 522, cloth. 1881. £2, 2s. 

BLACEET. — Researches into the Lost Histokies or Ameeica ; or. The Zodiac 
shown to be an Old Terrestrial Map, in which the Atlantic Isle is delineated ; so 
that Light can be thrown upon the Obscure Histories of the Earthworks and 
Ruined Cities of America. By W. S. Blacket. Illustrated by numerous En- 
gravings. 8vo, pp. 336, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

BLADES. —Shakspere and Typography. Being an Attempt to show Shakspere's 
Personal Connection with, and Technical Knowledge of, the Art of Printing ; also 
Remarks upon some common Typographical Errors, with especial reference to the 
Text of Shakspere. By William Blades. 8vo, pp. viii. and 78, with an Illustra- 
tion, cloth. 1872. 3s. 

BLADES.— The Biography and Typography op William Caxton, England's First 
Printer. By William Blades. Founded to a great extent upon the Author's 
"Life and Typograijhy of William Caxton." Brought up to the Present Date, 
and including all Discoveries since made. Elegantly and appropriately printed In 
demy 8vo, on hand-made paper, imitation old bevelled binding. 1877. £1, Is. 
Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1881. 5s. 

BLADES.— The Enemies op Books. By William Blades, Typograph. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 112, parchment wrapper. 1880. 

BLAKEY. — Memoirs of Dr. Robert Blakey, Professor of Logic and Metaphysics, 
Queen's College, Belfast. Edited by the Rev. Henry Miller. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 252, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

BLEEK. — Reyhabd the Fox in South Apeioa ; or, Hottentot Fables and Tales, 
chiefly Translated from Original Manuscripts in the Library of His Excellency Sir 
George Grey, K.C.B. By W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. xxvi. and 94, 
cloth. 1864. 3s. 6d. 

BLEEK. — A Briep Account of Bushman Folk Lore, and other Texts. By W. H. 
I. Bleek. Ph.D. Folio, pp. 21, paper. 2s. 6d. 

BOEHMEE.— Sec Valdes, and Spanish Reformers. 

BOJESEN.— A Guide to the Danish Language. Designed for English Students. 
By Mrs. Maria Eojesen. 12mo, pp. 250, cloth. 1863. 5s. 

BOLIA.— The German Caligraphist ; Copies for German Handwriting. By C. 
Bolia. Oblong 4to, sewed. Is. 

BOOLE.— Message of Psychic Science to Mothers and Nurses. By Mary 
Boole. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 266, cloth. 1883. 5s. 

BOY ENGINEERS.— See under LUKIN. 

BOYD.— NXoXnanda ; or, the Joy of the Snake World. A Buddhist Di-ama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sa-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity CoUege, 
Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. Crown 8vo pp xvi' 
and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

BEADSHAW.— 11 Bradshaw's DicrioN'.uiv of Bathing Places and Climatic 
Health Resorts. Much Revised and Considerably Enlarged. With a Map in 
Eleven Colours. Second Edition. Small Crown 8vo, pp. Ixxviii. and 364 cloth 
1883. 2s. 6d. 
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BEAMSEN.— Japanksb Chkonological Tables, showing the Date, according to 
the Julian or Gregorian Calendar, of the First Day of each Japanese Month. 
From Tai-Kwa, Ist year,, to Mei-ji, 6th year (645 a.d. to 1873 a.d.). With an 
Introductory Essay on "Japanese Chronology and Calendars. By W. Bramsen. 
Oblong fcap. 4to, pp. 50-84, cloth. 1880. 14s. 

BKAMSEN.— The COINS of Japan. By W. Bramsen. Part I. The Copper, Lead, 
and Iron Coins issued by the Central Goveniment. 4to, pp. 10, with Plates of 74 
Coins, boards. 1880. 53. 

BRAMSEN.— Japanese Weights, with their Equivalents in French and English 
Weights. Compiled by W. Bramsen. Fcap. folio sheet. 1877. Is. 

BRAMSEN.— Japanese Lineal Measures, with their Equivalents in French and 
English Measures. Compiled by W. Bramsen. Fcap. folio sheet. 1877. Is. 

BRENTANO.— On THE HISTORY AND Development or Gilds, and the Origin of 
Trade-Unions. By Lujo Brentano, of Aschaffenburg, Bavaria, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophic. 1. The Origin of Gilds. 2. Religious (or Social) 
Gilds. 3. Town-GUds or Gild-'Merchants. 4. Craft-Gilds. 5. Trade-Unions. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 136, cloth. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

BRETSCHNEIDER.— Early European Eesearohes into the Flora oe China. 
By E. Bretschneider, M.D., Physician of the Eussian Legation at Peking. Demy 
8vo, pp. iv. and 194, sewed. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

BRETSCHNEIDER.— BOTANIOON SINICUM. Notes on Chinese Botany, from Native 
and Western Sources. By B. Bretschneider, M.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 228, wrapper. 
1882. 10s. 6d. 

BRETTE.— French Examination Papers set at the University op London from 
1839 to 1871. Arranged and edited by the Eev. P. H. Ernest Brette, B.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth. 3s. 6d. ; interleaved, 4s. 6d. 

BRITISH MUSEUM.— List or Publications op the Trustees oe the British 
Museum, on ai^plication. 

BROWN.— The Dervishes ; or. Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. Brown, 
Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of America at Con- 
stantinople. Crown 8to, pp. viii. and 416, cloth, vrith 24 Illustrations. 1868. 14s. 

BROWN.— Sanskrit Prosody AND Numerical Symbols Explained. By Charles 
Philip Brown, M.E.A.S., Author of aTelugu Dictionary, Grammar, &c.. Professor 
of Telugu in the University of London. 8vo, pp. viii. and 56, cloth. 1869. 3s. 6d. 

BROWNE.— How TO USE THE Ophthalmoscope; being Elementary Instruction in 
Ophthalmoscopy. Arranged for the use of Students. By Edgar A. Browne, Sur- 
geon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear Infirmary, &o. Second Edition. Crown 8vo 
pp. xi. and 108, with 35 Figures, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 

BROWNE.— A BANGiLl Primer, in Roman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S. 
Crown i!vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1881. 2s. 

BROWNE.— A Hindi Primer in Eoman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C.S 
Crown 8vo, pp. 36, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. - 

BROWNE.— An Uriy.( Primer in Eoman Character. By J. F. Browne, B.C S 
Crown 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

BROWNING SOCIETY'S PAPERS.— Demy 8vo, wrappers. 1881-84. Part L pp 
116. 10s. Bibliography of Eobert Browning from 1833-81. Part II., pp. 142* 
10s. Part IIL, pp. 168. 10s. Part IV., pp. 148. 10s. 

BROWNING'S POEMS, Illustrations to. 4to, boards. Parts X and IL 10s. each. 
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BRUNNOW.— ,Sce Schefpel. 

BEUNTON.— Map of Japan. See under Japan. 

BUDGE. — Archaic Classics. Assyrian Texts ; being Extracts from the Annals of 
Shalmaneserll., Sennacherib, and Assur-Bani-Pal. With Philological Notes. By 
Ernest A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian Exhibitioner, Christ's College, 
Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. Tiii. and 44, cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

BUDGE. — HiSTOBT OF ESARHADDON. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

BUNY AN.— Scenes prom the Pilgrim'ss Progress. By. E. B. Eutter. 4to, pp. 
142, boards, leather back. 1882. 5s. 

BURGESS :— 

Archaeological Survey op Westebn India : — 

Eeport of the First Season's Operations in the BelgXii and Kaladi 
Districts. January to May 1874. By James Burgess, F. E.G. S. With 56 
Photographs and Lithographic Plates. Pioyal 4to, ijp. viii. and 45; half 
bound. 1875. £2, 2s. 

Report on the Antiquities of K.iTHi.i.WAD and Kachh, being the result of 
the Second Season's Operations of the Archaeological Survey of Westera 
India, 1874-75. By James Burgess, F.K.G.S. Eoyal 4to, pp. x. and 242, 
■with 74 Plates; half bound. 1876. £3, 3s. 

Report on the Antiquities in the Bidak and AuRANO.iBAD Districts, in 
the Territories of His Highness the Nizam of Haiderabad, being the result 
of the Third Season's Operations of the Ai-chfeological Survey of Westeni 
India, 1875-76. By James Burgess, F.E.G.S., M.E.A.S., Archaeological Sur- 
veyor and Eeporter to Government, Western India. Eoyal 4to, pp. viii. and 
138, with 63 Photographic Plates ; half bound. 1878. £2, 2s. 

Report on the Buddhist Cave Temples and their , 
Inscriptions; containing Views, Plans, Sections, and 
Elevation of Facades of Cave Temples ; Drawings of 
Architectural and Mythological Sculptures ; Facsimiles 
of Inscriptions, &o. ; with Descriptive and Explanatoj^ 
Text, and Translations of Inscriptions, &c., &c. By ' 
James Burgess, LL.D., F.E.G.S., &c. Eoyal 4to, pp. 
X. and 140, with 86 Plates and Woodcuts ; half -bound. 

Report on Elura Cave Temples, and the Brahmani- 
CAL AND Jaina Caves in Western India. By James 
Burgess, LL.D., F.E.G.S., &c. Eoyal 4to, pp. viii. 
and 90, with 66 Plates and Woodcuts ; half-bound. / 

BURMA. — The British Burma Gazetteer. Compiled by Major H. R. Spearman, 
under the direction of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 764 and 878, 
with 11 Photogi-aphs, cloth. 1880. £2, 10s. 

BURMA — History op. See TrUbner's Oriental Series, page 70. 

BURNE.— Shropshire Folk-Loeb. A Sheaf of Gleanings. Edited by Charlotte S. 
Bume, from the Collections of Georgina F. Jackson. Part I. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xvi.-176, wrapper. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

BURNELL. — Elements of South Indian Paleography, from the Fourth to the 
Seventeenth Century a.D., being au Introduction to the Study of South Indian 
Inscriptions and MSS. By A. C. Burnell. Second enlarged and improved 
Edition. 4to, pp. xiv. and 148, Map and 35 Pl.ates, cloth. 1878. £2, 12s. 6d. 

BURNELL.— A Classified Indkx to the S.inskrit MSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore. Prepared for the Madras Government. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., &c., 
&c. 4to, stiff wrapper. Part I., pp. iv.-80, Vedio and Technical Literature. 
Part II., pp. iv.-80. Philosophy and Law. Part III., Drama, Epics, Puranas, and 
Zantras ; Indices. 1879. lOs. each. 
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BURNET.— The Boys' Mandal op Seamanship and Gunnkkv, compiled for the use 
of the Training-Ships of the Royal Navy. By Commander C. Burney, E.N., 
F.E.G.S., Superintendent of GreeniYioh Hospital School. Seventh Edition. Ap- 
proved by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to he used in the Training- 
Ships of the Eoyal Navy. Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 352, with numerous Illus- 
trations, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

BUKNEY.— The Yodng Seaman's M.\nual and Eiggek'.s Gi;ii)E. By Commander 
C. Burney, E.N. , F.E.G.S. Sixth Edition. Eevised and corrected. Ajiproved 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Crown 8vo. pp. xxxviii. and 692, 
cloth. With 200 Illustrations and 16 Sheets of Signals. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

BURTON.— Captain Eiohard F. Burton's Handbook pok Overland Expeditions ; 
being an English Edition of the "Prairie Traveller," a Handbook for Overland 
Expeditions. With Illustrations and Itineraries of the Principal Eoutes between 
the Mississippi and the Pacific, and a Map. By Captain Kandolph B. Marcy (now 
General and Chief of the Stafi, Army of the Potomac). Edited, with Notes, by 
Captain Eichard F. Burton. Crown 8vo, pp. 270, numerous Woodcuts, Itinera- 
ries, and Map, cloth. 1863. 6s. 6d. 

BUTLER. — The Spanish Teacher and Colloqdial Phrase-Book. An Easy and 
Agreeable Method of acquiring a Spealcing Knowledge of the Spanish Language. 
By Francis Butler. Fcap. 8vo, jjp. xviii. and 240, half -roan. 2s. 6d. 

BUTLER. — Hungarian Poems and Fables foe English Readers. Selected and 
Translated by E. D. Butler, of the British Museum ; with Illustrations by A. G. 
Butler. Foolscap, pp. vi. and 88, limp cloth. 1877. 2s. 

BUTLER. — The Legend of the Wondrous Hunt. By John Ar.iny. With a few 
Miscellaneous Pieces and Folk-Songs. Translated from the Magyar by E. D. 
Butler, F.E.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 70. Limp cloth. 2s. fid. 

CAITHNESS. — Serious Letters to Serious Friends. By the Countess of Caith- 
ness, Authoress of " Old Truths in a New Light." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 352, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

CAITHNESS. — Lectures on Popular and Scientific Subjects. By the Earl of 
Caithness, F.E.S. Delivered at vai-ious times and places. Second enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

CALCUTTA REVIEW.— Selections from Nos. I.-XXXL .5s. each. 

CALDER. — The Coming Era. By Alexander Calder, Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, and Author of "The Man of the Future." 8vo, pp. 422, cloth. 1879. 
10s. 6d. 

CALBWELL. — A Comparative Grammar of the Dra vidian or South Indian 
Family of Languages. By the Eev. E. CaldweB, LL.D. A second, corrected, 
and enlarged Edition. Demy Svo, pp. 804, cloth. 1875. 28s. 

CALENDARS OF STATE PAPERS. List on application. 

CALL. — Eeverbebations. Eevised. With a chapter from ily Autobiography. 
By W. M. W. Call, M.A., Cambridge, Author of "Lyra Hellenioa" and 
"Golden Histories." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

CALLAWAY.— Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus. Iu 
their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Eev. Canon 
Callaway, M.D. Vol. I., Svo, pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. 1868. 16s. 

CALLAWAY.— The Eeligiods System of the Amazuld. 
Part I. — Unkulunkulu ; or, The Tradition of Creation .is existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a Transla- 
tion into English, and Notes. By the E«v. Canon Callaway, M.D. Svo, pp. 
128, sewed 1868. 4s. 
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CALLAWAY.— The Religious System of the Amazulu— core<i;!«ft/. 

Part II. — Amatongo; or, Ancestor-AVorship as existing among the Amazulu, in 

their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Eev.' 

Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 
Part III. — Izinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, 

in their own words, with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Kev. 

Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo, pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 
Part IV.— On Medical Magic and "Witchcraft. 8vo, pp. 40, sewed. Is. 6d. 

CAMERINI.— L'Eoo Italiano ; a Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By E. 
Camerini. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

CAMPBELL.— The Gospel of the "World's Divine Oedeb. By Douglas Camp- 
bell. New Edition. Revised. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 1877. 4s. 6d. 

CANDID Examination of Theism. By Physious. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. and 198, 
cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

CANTICUM CANTICORUM, reproduced in facsimile, from the Scriverius copy in the 
British Museum. "With an Historical and Bibliographical Introduction by I. Ph. 
Berjeau. Folio, pp. 36, with 16 Tables of Illustrations, vellum. 1860. £2, 2s. 

CABEY. — The Past, the Present, and the Futoee. By H. C. Carey. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. 474, cloth. 1856. 10s. 6d. 

CARLETTI.- History of the Conquest of Tunis. Translated by J. T. Carletti. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 40, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

CAENEGY. — NoTESjoN THE Land Tenures and Revenue Assessments of Upper 
India. By P. Carnegy. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 136, and forms, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CATHERINE II. , MEMOIRS OP THE Empress. "Written by herself. "With a Preface 
by A. Herzen. Trans, from the French. 12mo, pp. xvi. and 352, bds. 1859. 
7s. 6d. 

CATLIN. — 0-Kbe-Pa. A Religious Ceremony ; and other Customs of the Mandans. 
By George Catlin. "With 13 coloured Illustrations. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 52, 
cloth. 1867. 14s. 

CATLIN.— The Lifted and Subsided Rooks of America, with their Influence on 
the Oceanic, Atmospheric, and Land Currents, and the Distribution of Races. 
By George Catlin. With 2 Maps. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1870. 6s. 6d. 

CATLIN. — Shut tour Mouth and Save tour Life. By George Catlin, Author of 
" Notes of Travels amongst the North American Indians," &c., &c. With 29 Illus- 
trations from Drawings by the Author. Eighth Edition, considerably enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 106, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

CAXTON. — The Biosraphy and Typography of. See Blades. 

CAXTON CELEBRATION, 1877.— Catalogue of the Lo.in Collection op Anti- 
quities, Curiosities, and Appliances Connected with the Art of Printing. 
Edited by G. BuUen, F.S.A. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 472, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

GAZELLES.- Outline of the Evolution-Philosophy. By Dr. W. E. Gazelles. 
Translated from the French by the Rev. O. B. Frothingham. Crown 8vo, pp. 
156, cloth. 1875. Ss. 6d. 

CESNOLA. — Salaminia (Cyprus). The History, Treasures, and Antiquities of Sa- 
lamis in the Island of Cyprus. By A. Palma di Cesnola, F.S.A., &c. With an 
Introduction by S. Birch, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Keeper of the Egyptian and Ori- 
ental Antiquities in the British Museum. Royal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 325, with 
upwards of 700 Illustrations and Map of Ancient Cyprus, cloth. 1882. 31s. 6d. 
CHALMERS.— The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality op 
" The Old Philosopheb," Lau-tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with an Intro- 
duction by John Chalmers, M.A. r p3littj_'l"x.]i i ! X >^- ^"H Ro. f^int'., "isfia 4s. 6d. 
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CHALMERS.— Steuotube of Chinese Charaotees, under 300 Primary Forms; 
after the Shwoh-wati, 100 A.D., and the Phouetio Shwoh-wan, 1833. By J. 
Chalmers, M.A., LL.D., A.B. Demy 8vo, pp. x. and 200, with two plates, limp 
cloth. 1882. 12s. 6d. 

CHAMBEELAIN.— The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. By Basil Hall 
Chamberlain, Author of " Yeigo Henkaku, Ichirafl." Post 8vo, pp. xii: and 228, 
cloth. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Chloroform and other An.«:sthetics : Their History and Use dur- 
ing Childbirth. By John Chapman, M.D. Svo, pp. 51, sewed. 1859. Is. 

CHAPMAN.— DlAKEEO^A and Cholera : Their Nature, Origin, and Treatment 
through the Agency of the Nervous System. By John Chapman, M.D., 
M.E.C.P., M.K.C.S. 8vo, pp. xix. and 248, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Medical Charity : its Abuses, and how to Kemedy them. By John 
Chapman, M.D. Svo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

CHAPMAN.— Sea-Sickness, and how to Prevent it. An Explanation of its 
Nature and Successful Treatment, through the Agency of the Nervous System, 
by means of the Spinal Ice Bag; with an Introduction on the General Principles 
of Neuro-Therapeutics. By John Chapman, M.D., M.R.C.P., M.E.C.S. Second 
Edition. 8vo, pp. viii. and 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 

CHAPTERS ON Christian Catholicity. By a Clergyman. 8vo, pp. 282, cloth. 
1878. 5s. 

CHARNOCK.— A GLOSSARY OF THE Essex Dialect. By Eichard Stephen Chamock, 
Ph.D., F.S.A. Fcap., pp. xii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

CHARNOCK. — Pr(EKOMINA; or, The Etymology of the Principal Christian Names 
of Great Britain and Ireland. By R. S. Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A. Crown Svo, 
pp. xvi. and 128, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

CHATTOPADHYAYA— The YiTEis; or, The Popular Dramas of Bengal. By N. 
Ohattopadhyaya. Post Svo, pp. 50, wrapper. 1882. 2s. 

CHAUCER SOCIETY.— Subscription, two guineas per annum. List of Publications 
on application. 

CHILDERS.— A Pah-English Diotionaey, with Sanski-it Equivalents, and with 
numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert Cgesar 
Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial Svo, double columns, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. £S, 3s. 

CHILDERS. — The Mahaparisibbanasdtta of the Sdtta Pitaka. The Pali Text. 
Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers. Svo, pp. 72, limp cloth. 1878. Ss! 

CHINTAMON.— A COMMENTARY ON THE TEXT OF THE BHAGAVAD-GiTj( ; or, the 
Discourse between Khrishna and Arjuna of Divine Matters. A Sanskrit Philoso- 
phical Poem. With a few Introductory Papers. By Hurrychund Chintamon, 
Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mulhar Rao Maharajah of Baroda. Post 
Svo, pp. 118, cloth. 1874. 6s. 

CHRONICLES AND MEMORIALS OP Great Britain and Ireland during the 
Middle Ages. List on application. 

CLARK.- Meghaddta, the Cloud Messenger. Poem of Kalidasa. Translated 
by the late Rev. T. Clark, M.A. Fcap. Svo, pp. 64, wrapper. 1882. Is. 

CLAEK.— A Forecast of the Religion of the Future. Being Short Essays on 
some important Questions in Religious Philosophy. By W. W. Clark Post 
Svo, pp. xii. and 238, cloth. 1879. 3s. 6d. 
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CLARKE. — The Eakly History of the Mediterkakean PorotATiONS, &o., in 
their Migrations and Settlements. Illustrated from Autonomous Coins, Gems, 
Inscriptions, ke. By Hyde Clarke. 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

CLAUSEWITZ.— On"\Var. By General Carl von Clausewitz. Translated by Colonel 

J. J. Graham, from the third German Edition. Three volumes complete in one. 

Fcap 4to, double columns, pp. xx. and 564, with Portrait of the author, cloth. 

1873. 10s. 6d. 
CLEMENT AND HUTTON. — Artists ov the Nineteenth Century and their 

Works. A Handbook containing Two Thousand and Fifty Biographical Sketches. 

By Clara Erskine Clement and Lawrence Hutton. 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. Ixxxvii. 

386 and 44, and Ivii. 374 and 44, cloth. 1879. 21s. 

COKE. — Creeds op the Day : or, Collated Opinions of Reputable Thinkers. By 

Henry Coke. In Three Series of Letters. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, pp. 302-324, 

cloth. 1883. 21s. 
COLEBROOKE. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas Cole- 

EROOKE. The Biograijhy by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. The Life. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 492, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 

1873. lis. Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A new Edition, with Notes by E. 

B. Cowell, Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo, 

pp. xvi. .ind 544, and x. and 520, cloth. 1873. 28s. 
COLENSO.— Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses Preached in the Cathedral 

Church of St Peter's, Maritzburg. By the Eight Rev. John William Colenso, 

D.D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo, pp. viii. and 373, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. The Second 

Series. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1868. 5s. 
COLLINS.— A Grammar and Lexicon op the Hebrew Language, Entitled Sefer 

Hassoham. By Eabbi Moseh Ben Yitshak, of England. Edited from a MS. in 

the Bodleian Library of Oxford, and collated with a MS. in the Imperial Library 

of St. Petersburg, with Additions and Corrections, by G. 'W. Collins, M. A. Demy 

4to, pp. viii. and 20, wrapper. 1882. 3s. 

COLYMBLA.— Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 1873. 5s. 

*' The book is amusing as well as clever." — AthencBum. '* IVIany exceedingly humorous pas- 
sages." — Public Opinion. " Deserves to be read.'' — Scotsman. " Neatly done."— ff/ajj/iic. 
" Veiy amusing," — Examiner. 

COMTE.— A General View of Positivism. By Auguste Comte. Translated l>v 
Dr. J. H. Bridges. 12mo, pp. xi. and 426, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 

COMTE.— The Catechism op Positive Keligion : Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte. By Kichard Congreve. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected, 
and conformed to the Second French Edition of 1874. Crown 8vo, i)p. 316, cloth. 
1883. 2s. 6d. 

COMTE.— The Eight Circulars op Auguste Comte. Translated from the French, 
under the auspices of R. Congreve. Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 90, cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 

COMTE.— Preliminary Discourse on the Positive Spirit. Prefixed to the 
"Traits Philosophique d'Astronomie Populaire." By M. Auguste Comte 
Translated by "VY. M.'W. Call, M.A., Camb. Crown 8vo, pp. 154, cloth. 1883. 
2s. 6d. 

COMTE.— The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Translated and condensed 
by Harriet Martiueau. 2 vols. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., pp xxiv 
and400; VoL II.,pp. xiv. and468. 1875. 25s. 

CONGREVE. —The RoMjIN Empire op the "West. Four Lectures delivered at the 
Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, Februaiy 1855, by Richard Congreve M A 
8vo, pp. 176, cloth. 1855. 4s. a . • ■ 

CONGREVE.— Elizabeth of England. Two Lectures delivered at the Philosophi- 
cal Institution, Edinburgh, January 1862. By Richard Congreve. ISmo nn 114 
sewed. 1862. 2s. 6d. .i'l' . 
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CONTOPOULOS.— A Lexicon of Modekn' Gkeek-English and ENGLisft Modern 
Greek. By N. Contopoulos. Part I. Modern Greek-English. Part II. English 
Modern Greek. 8vo, pp. 460 and 582, cloth. 1877. 27s. 

CONWAY. — The .Sacred Anthology : A Book of Ethnical Scriptures. Collected 
and Edited by Moncure D. Conway. Fifth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 480, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

CONWAY. — Idols and Ideals. With an Essay on Christianity. By Moncure D. 
Conway, M.A., Author of " The Eastern Pilgi-image," &o. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, 
cloth. 1877. 53. 

CONWAY. — EiLEBSON AT HOMK AND AijROAD. See English and Foreign Philoso- 
phical Library. 

CONWAY. — Travels in South KiiNSiNaTOK. By M. D. Conway. Illustrated. 
8vo, pp. 234, cloth. 1882. 12b. 

Contents. — The South Kensington Museum — Decorative Art and Architecture in England 
—Bedford Park. 

COOMAEA SWAMY.— The Dathavansa ; or, The History of the Tooth Eelic of 
Gotama Buddha, in Pali verse. Edited, with an English Translation, by Mutu 
Coomara Swamy, F.E.A.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1874. lOs. 6d. English 
Translation. With Notes, pp. 100. 6s. 

COOMARA SWAMY.— SUTTA NlPATA ; or. Dialogues and Discourses of Gotama 
Biaddha (2500 years old). Translated from the original Pali. With Notes and 
Introduction. By Mutu Coomara Swamy, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 
160, cloth. 1874. 63. 

CORNELIA. A Novel. Post 8vo, pp. 250, boards. 1863. Is. 6d. 

COTTA.— Geology and Histokt. A Popnlar Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times. By Bemhard Von Cotta, Pro- 
fessor of Geology at the Academy of Mining, Freiberg, in Saxony. 12mo, pp. 
iv. and 84, cloth. 1865. 2s. 

COUSIN.— The Philosophy of Kant. Lectures by Victor Cousin. Translated from 
the French. To which is added a Biographical and Critical Sketch of Kant's 
Life and Writings. By A. G. Henderson. Large post 8vo, pp. xciv. and 194, 
cloth. 1864. 6s. 

COUSIN. —Elements of Psychology : included in a Critical Examination of Locke's 
Essay on the Human Understanding, and in additional pieces. Translated from 
the French of Victor Cousin, with an Introduction and Notes. By Caleb S. 
Henry, D.D. Fourth imjiroved Edition, revised according to the Author's last 
corrections. Crown 8vo, pp. 568, cloth. 1871. 8s. 

COWELL.— Prakrita-PrakabA; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha ; the first complete Edition of the Original 
Text, with various Readings from a collection of Six MSS. in the Bodleian Library 
at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society and the East India 
House ; with Copious Notes, an English Translation, and Index of Prakrit Words, 
to which is prefixed an Easy Introduction to Prakrit Grammar. By Edward 
Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Professor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. 
New Edition, with New Preface, Additions, and Corrections. Second Issue. 
8vo, pp. xxxi. and 204, cloth. 1868. 14s. 

COWELL.— A Shout Introbdotion to the Ordiitaey Prakrit of the Sanskrit 
Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Pr&krit Words. By E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge, and Hon. LL.D. of the 
University of Edinburgh. Crown 8v.o, pp. 40, limp cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

COWELL.— The Sarvadarsana Samgraha. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 
COWLEY.— Poems. By Percy Tunnicliff Cowley. Demy 8vo, pp. 104, cloth. 
188L OS. 
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CEAIG. — The Ikish Land Labour Qdestion, Illustrated in the History of Eala- 
hine and Co-operative Farming. By E. T. Craig. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 202, 
cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. Wrappers, 23. 

CEANBROOK.— Cbedibilia ; or, Discourses on Questions of Christian Faith. By 
the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Keissue. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 190, 
cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

CRANBROOK— The Founders OP CHKlSTliUfiTY; or. Discourses upon the Origin 
of the Christian Religion. By the Rev. James Cranbrook, Edinburgh. Post 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 324. 1868. 6s. 

CRAVEN.— The Popular Dictionary m English and Hindustani, and Hindu- 
stani AND English. With a Number of Useful Tables. Compiled by the 
Rev. T. Craven, M.A. 18mo, pp. 430, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

CRAWFORD.— Recollections OF Travel in New Zealand akd. Australia. By 
James Coutts Crawford, F. G. S. , Resident Magistrate, Wellington, &c., &c. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 468, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

CKOSLAND. —Apparitions ; An Essay explanatory of Old Facts and a New Theory. 
To which are added Sketches and Adventures. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 166, cloth. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

CROSLAND. — Pith : Essays and Sketches Grave and Gat, with some Verses 
and Illustrations. By Newton Crosland. Crown 8vo, pp. 310, cloth. 1881. os. 

CROSS. — Hesperides. The Occupations, Relaxations, and Aspirations of a Life. 
By Launcelot Cross, Author of " Characteristics of Leigh Hunt," " Brandon 
Tower," " Business," &c. Demy 8vo, pp. iv.-486, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

CUMMINS. — A Grammar op the Old Friesio Language. By A. H. Cummias, 
A.M. Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 76, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

CUNNINGHAM.— The Anolent Geography op India. I. The Buddhist Period, 
including the Cami^aigns of Alexander and the Travels of Hwen-Thsang. By 
Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Retired). With 
13 Maps. 8vo, pp. xx. and 590, cloth. 1870. £1, 8s. 

CUNNINGHAM. — The Stupa of Bharhui : A Buddhist Monument ornamented with 
numerous Sculptures illustrative of Buddhist Legend and History in the Third 
CenturyB.C. By Alexander Cunningham, C.S.I., C.I.E., Maj. -Gen., R.E. (B.R.), 
Dir. -Gen. Archseol. Survey of India. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 144, with 57 Plates, 
cloth. 1879. £3, 3s. 

CUNNINGHAM.— Aechjsologioal Survey of India, Reports from 1862-80. By 
A. Cunningham, C.S.I. , CLE., Major-General, R.E. (Bengal Retired), Director- 
General, Archaeological Survey of India. With numerous Plates, cloth. Vols. L- 
XII. 10s. each. (Except Vols. VII., VIIL, and IX., and also Vols. XIIL,.XIV., 
and XV., which are 12s. each.) 

CUSHMAN.— Charlotte Cushman: Her Letters and Memories of her Life. 
Edited by her friend, Emma Stebbins. Square 8vo, pp. viii. and 308, cloth. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 1879. 123. 6d. 

CUST.— Languages op the East Indies. See Ti-ilbner's Oriental Series. 

CUST.— Linguistic and Oriental Essays. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

CUST.— Langoaqes or Africa. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

CUST.— Pictures of Indian Life, Sketched with the Pen from 1852 to 1881. By 

R. N. Oust, late I.C.S., Hon. Sec. Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, «d. x. and 

346, cloth. With Maps. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

DANA. —A Text-Book of Geology, designed for Schools and Academies. By James 
D. Dana, LL.D., Professor of Geology, &c., at Yale College. Illustrated. Crown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 354, cloth. 1876. 10s. 
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DANA.— Manual of Geology, treating of the Principles of the Science, witli special 
Reference to American Geological History ; for the use of Colleges, Academies, 
and Schools of Science. By James D. Dana, LL.D. Illustrated by a Chart of the 
World, and over One Thousand Figures. 8vo, pjx xvi. and 800, and Chart, cl. 21e. 

DANA.— The Geolosioal Stoey Briefly Told. An Introduction to Geology for 
the General Reader and for Beginners in the Science. By J. D. Dana, LL.D. 
Illustrated. 12mo, pp. xii. and 264, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

DANA. — A System of Mineralogy'. Descriptive Mineralogy, comprising the most 
Eecent Discoveries. By J. D. Dana, aided by G. J. Brush. Fifth Edition, re- 
written and enlarged, and illustrated with upwards of 600 Woodcuts, with two 
Appendixes and Corrections. Koyal 8vo, pp. xlviii. and 892, cloth. £2, 2s. 

DANA. — A Text Book of Mineralogy. With an Extended Treatise on Crystallo- 
graphy and Physical Mineralogy. By E. S. Dana, on the Plan and with the 
Co-operation of Professor J. D. Dana. Third Edition, revised. Over 800 Wood- 
cuts and 1 Coloured Plate. 8vo, pp. viii. and 486, cloth. 1879. 18s. 

DANA. — Manual of Mineralogy and Lithology ; Containing the Elements of 
the Science of Minerals and Books, for the Use of the Practical Mineralogist and 
Geologist, and for Instruction in Schools and Colleges. By J. D. Dana. Fourth 
Edition, rearranged and rewritten. Illustrated by numerous Woodcuts. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 474, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

DATES AND Data Relating to Religious Anthropology and Biblical Archae- 
ology". (Primaeval Period. ) 8vo, pp. viii. and 106, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

DAUDET. —Letters from my Mill. From the French of Alphonse Daudet, by 
Mary Corey. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 160. 1880. Cloth, 3s.; boards, 2s. 

DAVIDS. — Buddhist Birth Stories. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

DAVIES. -Hindu Philosophy. 2 vols. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

DAVIS. — TsTarrativb of the North Polar Expedition, U.S. Ship Polaris, Cap- 
tain Charles Francis Hall Commanding. Edited under the direction of the Hon. 
G. M. Robeson, Secretary of the Navy, by Rear- Admiral C. H. Davis> U.S.N. 
Third Edition. With numerous Steel and Wood Engravings, Photolithograjihs, 
and Maps. 4to, pp. 696, cloth. 1881. £1, 8s. 

DAY. — The Prehistoric Use of Iron and Steel ; with Observations on certain 
matter ancillary thereto. By St. John V. Day, C.E., F.R.S.E., &c. 8vo, pp. 
xxiv. and 278, cloth. 1877. 12s. 

DE FLANDRE.— Monograms of Thheb ok More Letters, Designed and Drawn 
on Stone. By C. De Flandre, F.S.A. Scot., Edinburgh. With Indices, showing 
the place and style or period of every Monogram, and of each individual Letter. 
4to, 42 Plates, cloth. 1880. Large paper, £7, 7s. ; small paper, £3, Ss. 

DELBRUCE. — INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE : A Critical Survey of the 
History and Methods of Comparative Philology of the Indo-European Languages. 
By B. Delbriick. Authorised Translation, with a Preface by the Author. 8vo, 
pp. 156, cloth. 1882. 5s. Sewed, 4s. 

DELEPIERRE.— HISTOIRE LiTTERAiRE DES Fous. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown 
8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

DELEPIERRE.— Mac ARONEAN A Andra ; overura Nouveaux Melanges de Litteratura 
Macaronique. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. 180, printed by Whitting- 
liam, and handsomely bound in the Roxburghe style. 1862. lOs. 6d. 

DELEPIERRE.— Analyse des Travaux de la Sooietb dbs Philobiblon de Lon- 
dres. Par Octave Delepierre. Small 4to, pp. viii. and 134, bound in the Rox- 
burghe style. 1862. 10s. 6d. 

B 
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DELEPIEKRE.— Revue Analytique des Ouvrages Scrits en Centons, depuis les 
Temps Anciens, jusqu'au xix"""" Sifecle. Par un Bibliophile Beige. Small 4to, 
pp. 608, stiff covers. 1868. £1, 10s. 

DELEPIEKRE.— Tableau de la LiTiiRATUEB DU Centon, Chez les Anciens et ohez 
LES MoDEBNES. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vols, small 4to, pp. 324 and 318. 
Paper cover. 1875. £1, Is. 

DELEPIERRE. — L'Enfer : Essai Philosophique et Historique sur les Legendes de 
la Vie Future. Par Octave Delepierre. Crown Svo, jip. 160, paper wrapper. 
1876. 6s. Only 250 copies printed. 

DENNYS.— A Handbook oe the Canton Vernacular op the Chinese Language. 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By 
N. B. Dennys, M.E.A.S., &o. Koyal Svo, pp. iv. and 228, cloth. 1874. 30s, 

DENNYS. — A Handbook of Malay Colloqulal, as spoken in Singapore, being a 
Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. By 1^. B. 
Dennys, Ph.D., F.E.G.S., M.E. A.S. Impl. Svo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

DENNYS. — The Folk-Lore of China, and its Affinities with that of the 
Aryan and Semitic Kaces. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.E.G.S., M.K.A.S. 
Svo, pp. 166, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

DE VALDES.— See Valdes. 

DE VERE. — Studies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life of our Language. 
By M. Scheie de Vere, LL.D. Svo, pp. vi. and 365, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

DE VERE.— Americanisms ; The English of the New World. By M. Scheie de 
Vere, LL.D. Svo, pp. 685, cloth. 1872. 20s. 

DE VINNE. — The Invention of Printing: A Collection of Texts and Opinions. 
Description of Early Prints and Playing Cards, the Block-Books of the Fifteenth 
Centui-y, the Legend of Lourens Janszoon Coster of Haarlem, and the Works of 
John Gutenberg and his Associates. Illustrated with Fao-similes of Early Types 
and Woodcuts. By Theo. L. De Viune. Second Edition. In royal Svo, elegantly 
printed, and bound in cloth, with embossed portraits, and a multitude of Fac- 
similes and Illustrations. 1877. £1, Is. 

DEWEY.— Classification and Subject Index for cataloguing and arranging the 
books and pamphlets of a Library. By Melvil Dewey. Svo, pp. 42, boards. 
1876. 5s. 

DICKSON. — Who was Scotland's first Printer? Ane Compendious and breue 
Tractate, in Commendation of Androw Myllar. Compylit be Robert Dickson, 
F.S.A. Scot. Fcap. Svo, pp. 24, parchment wrapper. 1881. Is. 

DOBSON.— Monograph of the Asiatic Chiroptera, and Catalogue of the Species 
of Bats in the Collection of th ! Indian Museum, Calcutta. By G. E. Dobaon, 
M.A., M.B., F.L.S., &c. Svo, pp. viii. and 228, cloth. 1876. 12s. 

D'ORSEY.— A Practical Grammar of Portuguese asv English, exhibiting in a 
Series of Exercises, in Double Translation, the Idiomatic Structure of both Lan- 
guages, as now written and spoken. Adapted to Ollendorff's System by the Rev. 
Alexander J. D. D'Orsey, of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and Lecturer on 
Public Reading and Speaking at King's College, London. Third Edition. 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 298, cloth. 1S6S. 7s. 

D'ORSEY.— Colloquial Portuguese ; or, Words and Phrases of Every-day Life. 
Compiled from Dictation and Conversation. For the Use of English Tourists in 
Portugal, Brazil, Madeira, &o. By the Rev. A. J. D. D'Orsey. ° Third Edition, 
enlarged. 12mo, pp. viii. and 126, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 
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DOUGLAS.— Chinese-Enhlish DioriONAur ok the Vebnacular ok Spoken Lax- 
GDASE of Amoy, With the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and Chin- 
Ohew Dialects. By the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, M.A., LL.D., Glasg., Missionaiy 
of the Preshyterian Church in England. High ciuarto, double columns, pp. 632, 
cloth. 1873. £3, 3s. 

DOUGLAS. — Chisbse Lansuaoe and Literature. Two Lectures delivered at the 
Koyal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Mu.seum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown 8vo, pp. 118, cloth. 1875. 5s. 

POUGLAS. — The Life of Jenshiz Khan. Translated from tlie Cliinese. With an 
Introduction. By Kobert K. Douglas, of the British Museum, and Professor of 
Chinese at King's College. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxvi. and 106, cloth. 1877. 5s. 

DOUSE. — Gkimm's Law. A Study ; or, Hints towards an Explanation of the so- 
called "Lautverschiebuug ;" to which are added some Remarks on the Primitive 
Indo-European K, aud several Appendices. By T. Le Marchant Douse. 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 232, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

DOWSON.— Dictionary of Hindu Mytholosy, &o. See Triibner's Oriental 
Series. 

DOWSON.— A Grammar of the UrdO or Hindo.stani Language. By John Dow- 
son, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindiistani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 264, with 8 Plates, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

DOWSON. — A Hindustani Exercise Book ; containing a Series of Passages and 
Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., 
Professor of Hindiistani, Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, limp 
cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

DUNCAN. — Geography of India, comprising a Descriptive Outline of all India, 
and a Detailed Geographical, Commercial, Social, and Political Account of each 
of its Provinces. With Historical Notes. By George Duncan. Tenth Edition 
(Revised and Corrected to date from the latest Official Information). ISmo, ijp. 
viii. and 182, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d. 

DUSAR. — A G RAMM AR OF THE GERMAN LANGUAGE ; with Exercises. By P. Friedrich 
Dusar, First German Master in the Military Department of Cheltenham College, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 208, cloth. 1879. 4s, 6d. 

EARLY ENGLISH TEXT SOCIETY.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. Extra 
Series. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea; large paper, two guineas, per 
annum. List of publications on application. 

EASTWICK.— Khikad Afroz (the Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavl 
Hafizu'd-din. A New Edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwick, F.R.S., FiS.A., 
M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at Haileybury College. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xiv. and 319, cloth. Reissue, 1867. 18s. 

EASTWICK. — The Gulistan. See Triibner's Oriental Series. ■ 

EBEBS.— The Emperor. A Romance. By Georg Ebers. Translated from the 
German by Clara Bell. In two volumes, 16mo, jip. iv. 319 and 322, cloth. 1881. 
7s. 6d. 

EBERS. — A Question : The Idyl of a Picture by his friend. Alma Tadema. Related 
by Georg Ebers. From the German, by Mary J. Saffokd. 16mo, pp. 125, with 
Frontispiece, cloth. 1881. 4s. 

ECHO (Deutsches). The German Echo. A Faithful Mirror of German Conver- 
sation. By Ludwig Wolfram. AVith a Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. 
Post 8vo, pp. 130 and 70, cloth. 1863. 3s. 
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ECHO FRANfAIS. A PiiACTiCAL Guide to Conversation. By Fr. de la Fruston. 
AVith a complete Vocabulary. By Anthony Maw Border. Post 8vo, pp. 120 and 
72, cloth. 1860. 3s. 

ECO ITALIANO (L'). A Practical Guide to Italian Conversation. By Eugene 
Camerlni. With a complete Vocabulary. By Henry P. Skelton. Post 8vo, pp. 
vi., 128, and 98, cloth. 1860. 4s. 6d. 

ECO DE MADRID. The Echo of Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish Con- 
versation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and Henry Lemming. With a complete 
Vocabulary, containing copious Explanatory Remarks. By Henry Lemming. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii., 144, and 83, cloth. 1860. 5s. 

EDDA S^MUNDAR HiNNS Feoda. The Edda of Ssemund the Learned. Translated 
from the Old Norse, by Benjamin Thorpe. Complete in 1 vol. fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 152, and pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1866. 7s. 6d. 

EDKINS.— China's Place in Philoloot. An attempt to show that the Languages 
of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph Edkins. Crown 
8vo, pp. xxiii. and 403, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 

EDKINS.— Iktrodhotioh to the Stddy of the Chinese Characters. By J. Edkins, 
D.D., Peking, China. Eoyal 8vo, pp. 340, paper boards. 1876. 18s. 

EDKINS. — Religion in China. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Vol. XIII. , or Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

EDKINS. — Chinese Buddhism. See Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

EDWAEDS.— Memoirs of Libraries, together with a Practical Handbook of Library 
Economy. By Edward Edwards. Numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. roval8vo, cloth. 
Vol. i. pp. xxviii. and 841 ; Vol. ii. pp. xxxvi. and 1104. 1859. £2, 83. 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £i, 4s. 

EDWAEDS. — Chapters of the Biographical History of the French Academy. 
1629-1863. With an Appendix relating to the Unpublished Chronicle " Liber de 
Hyda." By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. 180, cloth. 1864. 6s. 
Ditto, large paper, royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

EDWARDS.— Libraries and Founders of Libraries. By Edward Edwards. 8vo, 
pp. xix. and 506, cloth. 1865. 18s, 
Ditto, large paper, imperial 8vo, cloth. £1, 10s. 

EDWARDS.— Free Town Libraries, their Formation, Management, and History in 
Britain, France, Germany, and America. Together with Brief Notices of Book 
Collectors, and of the lespective Places of Deposit of their Surviving Collections. 
By Edward Edwards. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 634, cloth. 1869. 21s. 

EDWARDS. — Lives of the Founders of the British Museum, with Notices of its 
Chief Augmentors and other Benefactors. 1570-1870. By Edward Edwards. 
With Illustrations and Plans. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xii. and 780, cloth. 1870. 30s. 

EDWAKDES.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 

EGER AND GRIME.— An Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop Percy's 
Folio Manuscripts, about 1650 A.D. By John AV. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late 
Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., 
of Trinity Hiill, Ciimbridge. 4to, large paper, half bound, Roxburghe style, pp. 
64. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

EGGELING.— See AUCTORES Sanskbiti, Vols. IV. and V. 

EGYPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PUBLICATIONS :— 

Provinces of the Equator : Summary of Letters and Reports of the Governor- 
Cieneral. Part 1. 1874. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 90, stitched, with Map. 
1S77. 53. 
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EGYPTIAN GENERAL STAFF PVBLICAIIOTSS— continued. 
General Report o^f the Province of Kordofan. Submitted to General C. P. 
Stoue, Chief of the General Stuff Egyptian Army. By Jlajor H. G. Prout, 
Corps of Engineers, Commanding Expedition of Reconnaissance. Made at El- 
Obeiyad (Kordofan), March 12th, 1876. Royal 8vo, pp. 232, stitched, witli 
6 Maps. 1877. 10s. 6d. 
Report on the Seizure by the Abyssinians of the Geological and Mineralo- 
gical Reconnaissance Expedition attached to the General Staff of the Egyptian 
Army. By L. H. Mitchell, Chief of the Expedition. Containing an Account 
of the subsequent Treatment of the Prisoners and Pinal Release of the Com- 
mander. Royal 8vo, pp. xii. and 126, stitched, with a Map. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN CALENDAR for the year 1295 a.h. (1878 A.n.) : Corresponding with tlie 
years 1594, 1595 of the Koptio Era. 8vo, pp. 98, sewed. 1878. 2s. 6d. 

EHRLICH.— French Reader : With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. W. EhrlicI). 
12mo, pp. viii. and 125, limp cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. 

EITEL.— Buddhism : Its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. In Three 
Lectures. By E. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 130. 
1873. 5s. 

EITEL. — Feng-Shui ; or. The Rudiments of Natnral Science in China. By E. J. 
Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Royal 8vo, pp. vi. and 84, sewed. 1873. 6s. 

EITEL. — Handbook for the Student op Chinese Buddhism. By the Rev. E. J. 
Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 224, cloth. 
1870. 18s. 

ELLIOT.— Memoirs on the History, Folk-Lobe, and Distribution of the Races 
OF THE North-Western Provinces op India. By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, 
K.C.B. Edited, revised, and rearranged by John Beames, M.R.A.S., &c'., &o. In 
2 vols, demy 8vo, pp. xx. , 370, and 396, with 3 large coloured folding Maps, cloth. 
1869. £1, i6s. 

ELLIOT.— The History of India, as told by its own Historians. The Muhammadan 
Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., 
East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. Revised and continued by Professor 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 8vo. Vol. I. o.p.— Vol. II., 
pp. X. and 580, cloth. 18s.— Vol. III., pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s.— Vol. IV., 
pp. xii. and 564, cloth. 1872. 21s.— Vol. V., pp. x. and 576, cloth. 1873. 
2l3.— Vol. VL, pp. viii. 574, cloth. 21s.— Vol. VII., pp. viii.-574. 1877. 21s. 
Vol. VIII., pp. xxxii.-444. With Biographical, Geographical, and General 
Index. 1877. 24s. Complete sets, £8, 8s. 

ELLIS. — Etruscan Numerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. 52, sewed. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY.— Subscription, 10s. 6d. per annum. List of publica- 
tions on application. 

ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY (THE). 
Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 
I. to III.— A History of Materialism, and Criticism of its present Importance. 
By Professor F. A. Lange. Authorised Translation from the German 
by Ernest C. Thomas. In three volumes.' Vol. I. Second Edition, 
pp. 350. 1878. 10s. 6d.— Vol. II., pp. viii. and 398. 1880. 10s. 6d. 
-Vol. Ill, pp. viii. and 376. 1881. 10s. 6d. 
IV.— Natural Law : an Essay in Ethics. By Edith Simoox. Second 
Edition. Pp. 366. 1878. 10s. 6d. 
V. and VL — The Creed of Christendom ; its Foundations contrasted with Super- 
structure. ByW. R. Greg. Eighth Edition, with a New Introduction. 
In two volumes, pp. 280 and 290. 1883. ISs. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LlB'RAJcL'Y— continued. 

VII.— Outlines of the Histokt of Eeligion to the Spkead oe the 
Universal Religions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from 
the Dutch by J. Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the author's assist- 
ance. Second Edition. Pp. xx. and 250. 1880. Ts. 6d. 
VIII. — Keligion in China; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian 
Conversion amongst that People. By Joseph EdMns, D.D., Peking. 
Second Edition. Pp. xvi. and 260. 1878. 7s. 6d. 
IX. — A Candid Examination of Theism. By Physicus. Pp. 216. 

1878. 7s. 6d. 
X. — The Colour-Sense ; its Origin and Development ; an Essay in Com- 
parative Psychology. By Grant Allen, B.A., author of " Phy- 
siological .^Isthetics." Pp. xii. and 282. 1879. lOs. 6d. 
XI. — The Philosophy of Music ; being the substance of a Course of 
Lectures delivei'ed at the Royal Institution of Great Britain in 
February and March 1877. By William Pole, F.R.S., F.R.S.E., 
Mus. Doc.Oxon. Pp.336. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

XII. — CONTlilBOTIONS TO THE HiSTOET OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE HuMAN 

Race: Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Pp. 
X. and 1.56. 1880. 63. 

XIII. — Dr. Appleton : his Life and Literary ReUos. By J. H. Appleton, 
M.A., and A. H. Sayce, M.A. Pp. 350. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

XIV. — Edgar Quinet : His Early Life and "Writings. By Richard Heath. 
"With Portraits, Illustrations, and an Autograph Letter. Pp. xxiii. 
and 370. 1881. 12s. 6d. 
XV.^The Essence of Christianity. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the Second German Edition by Marian Evans, translator of 
Strauss's " Life of Jesus." Second English Edition. Pp. xx. and 
340. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

XVI. — AuGUSTE COMTE AND POSITIVISM. By the late John Stuart Mill, 
M.P. Third Edition. Pp. 200. 1882. 3s. 6d. 
XVII. — Essays and Dialogues of Giaoomo Leopardi. Translated by 
Cliarles Edwardes. With Biographical Sketch. Pp. xliv. and 216. 
1882. 7s. 6d. 
XVIII.— Religion and Philosophy in Germany : A Fragment. By Hein- 
rich Heine. Translated by J. Snodgrass. Pp. xii. and 178, cloth. 
1882. 6s. 

XIX.— Emerson at Home and Abroad. By M. D. Conway. Pp. viii. and 

310. With Portrait. 1883. 10s. 6d. 
XX.— Enigmas of Life. By W. R. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a 
Postscript. Contents : Realisable Ideals — Malthus Notwithstand- 
ing — Non-Survival of the Fittest — Limits and Directions of Human 
Development— The Significance of Life — De Prof undis— Elsewhere — 
Appendix. Pp. xx. and 314, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

XXI.— Ethic Demonstrated in Geometrical Order and Divided into 
Five Parts, which treat (1) Of God, (2) Of the Nature and Origin of 
the Mind, (3) Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects, (4) Of Human 
Bondage, or of the Strength of the Affects, (5) Of the Power of the 
Intellect, or of Human Liberty. By Benedict de Spinoza. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by William Hale White. Pp. 328. 1883. 10s. 6d. 
XXII.— The World as Will and Idea. By Arthur Schopenhauer. Trans- 
lated from the German by R. B. Haldane, M.A., and John Kemp, 
M.A. 3 vols. Vol. I., pp. xxxii.-532. 1883. ISs. 

Extra Series. 
I. and II.— Lessing : His Life and Writings. By James Sime, M.A. Second 
Edition. 2 vols., pp. xxii. and 328, and xvi. and 358, with por- 
traits. 1879. 21s, 
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ENGLISH AND FOKEIGN PHILOSOPHICAL LIBEAEY— contoiwerf. 

Ill, — An Account of the Polynesian Eaoe : its Origin and Migrations, 
and tlie Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By Abraham Fomander, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. I., pp. xvi. and 248. 1877. 75. 6d. 
IV. and V. — Oriental Eeligions, and their Relation to Universal Religion — 
India. By Snmuel Johnson. In 2 vols., pp. viii. and 408; viii. 
and 402. 1879. 21s. 

VI. — An Account of the Polynesian Race : its Origin and Migration, 
and the Ancient History of the Hawaiian People to the Times of 
Kamehameha I. By Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge of the 
Island of Maui, H.I. Vol. II., pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

ETHEEIN6T0N.— The Student's Geammae of the HiNDf Language. By the Rev. 
W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv,, 
255, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 123. 

EYTON.— Domesday Studies : An Analysis and Digest of the Staffoedshike 
Survey. Treating of the Method of Domesday in its Relation to Staffordshire, 
&c., with Tables, Notes, &c. By the Rev. Robert W. Eyton, late Rector of 
Eyton, Salop. 4to, pp. vii. and 135, cloth. 1881. £1, Is. 

FABER.— The Mind of Menoius. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

FALKE.— Aet in the House. Historical, Critical, and Jisthetical Studies on the 
Decoration and Furnishing of the Dwelling. By Jacob von Falke, Vice-Director 
of the Austrian Museum of Art and Industry at Vienna. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited, with Notes, by Charles C. Perkins, M.A. Eoyal 8vo, pp. xxx. 
356, cloth. With Coloured Frontispiece, 60 Plates, and over 150 Illustrations in 
the Text. 1878. £3. 

FARLEY. — Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, author of 
"The Resources of Turkey," &c. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 270, cloth gilt. 1878. 
10s. 6d. 

FEATHERMAN.— The Social Histoey of the Races of Mankind. Vol. V. 
The Aeam^eans. By A. Featherman. Demy 8vo, pp. xvii. and 664, cloth. 
1881. £1, Is. 

FENTON.— Eaely Hebrew Life: a Study in Sociology. By John Fenton. Svo, 
pp. xxiv. and 102, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

FERGUSSON. — The Temple of Diana at Bphesus. AVith Especial Reference to 
Mr. Wood's Discoveries of its Remains. By James Fergusson, C.I.B., D.C.L., 
LL.D., F.R.S., &o. From the Transactions of the Eoyal Institute of British 
Architects. Demy 4to, pp. 24, with Plan, cloth. 1883. 53. 

FERGUSSON AND BURGESS.— The Cave Temples of India. By James Fergusson, 
D.C.L., F.R.S., and James Burgess, F.R.G.S. Impl. Svo, pp. xx. and 536, with 
98 Plates, half bound. 1880. £2, 2s. 

FERGUSSON. — CHINESE Researches. First Part. Chinese Chronology and 
Cycles. By Thomas Fergusson, Member of the North China Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 274, sewed. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

FEUERBACH. — The Essence of Christianity. By Ludwig Feuerbach. Translated 
from the German by Marian Evans, translator of Strauss's " Life of Jesus." 
Second English Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

FICHTE.— J. G. Fichtb's Populae Woeks : The Nature of the Scholar— The Voca- 
tion of Man — The Doctrine of Religion. With a Memoir by William Smith, LL.D. 
Demy Svo, pp. viii. and 564, cloth. 1873. 15s. 

FICHTE. — The Chabaoteeistics of the Present Age. By Johann Gottlieb Fichte. 

Translated from the German by William Smith. Post Svo, pp. xi. and 271, cloth. 

1847. 6s. 
FICHTE.— Memoie of Johann Gottlieb Fichte. By William Smith. Second 

Edition. Post Svo. pp. 168, cloth. 1848. 4s. 
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FICHTE.— On the Nature of the Soholak, and its Manifestations. By Johann 
Gottlieb Ficlite. Translated from the German by William Smith. Second Edi- 
tion. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 131, cloth. 1848. 3s. 

FICHTE. — The Science oe Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the 
German by A. E. Kroeger. Crown 8vo, i)p. 378, cloth. 1S68. 10s. 

FICHTE. — The Science of Rights. By J. G. Fichte. Translated from the German 
by A. E. Krceger. Crown Svo, pp. 506, cloth. 1869. 10s. 

FICHTE. — New Exposition op the Science of Knowledge. By J. G. Fichte. 
Translated from the German by A. E. Krceger. 8vo, pp. vi. and 182, cloth. 1869. 6s. 

FIELD. — Outlines OF an Inteenational Code. By David Dudley Field. Second 
Edition. Royal 8vo, pp. iii. and 712, sheep. 1876. £2, 2s. 

FIGANIERE. — Blva : A Stoky of the Dabk Ages. By Viscount de Figaniere, G.C. 
St. Anne, &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

FISCHEL.— Specimens of Modern German Prose and Poetry; with Notes, 
Grammatical, Historical, and Idiomatical. To which is added a Short Sketch of 
the History of German Literature. By Dr. BI. M. Fischel, formerly of Queen's 
College, Harley Street, and late German Master to the Stockwell Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 280, cloth. 1880. 4s. 

FISEE. — The Unseen "World, and other Essays. By John Fiske, M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 350. 1876. 10s. 

FISKE.— Myths and Myth-Makers ; Old Tales aTid Superstitions, interpreted by 
Comparative Mythology. By John Fiske, M.A. , LL.B., Assistant Librarian, and 
late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 
1873. 10s. 6d. 

FITZGERALD.— Australian Orchids. By R. D. Fitzgerald, F.L.S. FoHo.— Part I. 
7 Plates.— Part IL 10 Plates.— Part III. 10 Plates.— Part IV. 10 Plates.— 
Part V. 10 Plates.- Part VI. 10 Plates. Each Part, Coloured 21s.; Plain, 10s. 6d. 

FITZGERALD. — An Essay on the Philosophy of Self-Consciousness. Com- 
prising an Analysis of Reason and the Rationale of Love. By P. F. Fitzgerald. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 196, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

FOEJETT.— External Evidences of Christianity. .ByE. H. Forjett. 8vo, pp. 
114, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

FOENANDER. — The Polynesian Race. See English and Foreign Philosopliical 
Library, Extra Series, Vols. III. and VI. 

FORSTER. — Political Presentments. — By AVilliam Forster, Agent-General for 
New South Wales. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1878. 4s. 6d. 

FOULKES. — The Data Bhaga, the Law of Inheritance of the Sarasvati Vilasa. 
The Original Sanskrit Text, with Translation by the Rev. Thos. Foulkes, F.L.S., 
M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S., Fellow of the University of Madras, &c. Demy 8vo, pp. 
xxvi. and 194-162, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

FOX.- Memorial Edition of Collected Works, by W. J. Fox. 12 vols. 8vo, 
cloth. £3. 

FRANKLYN.— Outlines of Military Law, and the Laws op Evidence. By H. B. 
Franklyn, LL.B. Crown 16mo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

FREEMAN.— Lectures to American Audiences. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L. 
LL.D., Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. L The English People m 
its Tliree Homes. II. The Practical Bearings of General European Historv 
Post 8vo, pp. viii. -454, cloth. 1883. 8s. 6d. 

FRIEDRICH.— Progressive German Reader, with Copious Notes to the First Part 
By P. Friedrich. Crown 8vo, pp. 166, clotli. 1868. 4s. (Id. 
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FEIEDRICH.— A Gbammatioal Course op the Germaw LsNaoAaK. By P. Frieil- 
rich. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 102, olotli. 1877. 3a. 6d. 

FREEDRICH.— A Geammar op the German LANGniaE, with Exercises. See 
under DnsAK. 

FEIEDERICI. — BiBLIOTHEOA Orientalis, or a Complete List of Books, Papers, 
Serials, and Essays, published in England and tlie Colonies, Germany and 
France ; on the History, Geography, Religions, Antiquities, Literature, and 
Languages of the East. Compiled by Charles Friederici. 8vo, boards. 1876, 
pp. 86, 2s. 6d. 1877, pp. 100, 3s. 1878, pp. 112, 3s. 6d. 1879, 3s. 1880, 3s. 

FR(£MELING. — GRADUATED German Reader. Consisting of a Selection from the 
most Popular Writers, arranged progi'essively ; with a complete Vocabulary for 
the first part. By Friedrich Otto Frcembling. Eighth Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 
306, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 

FRCEMBLING.— Graduated Exercises for Translation into German. Consist- 
ing of Extracts from the best English Authors, arranged progi essively ; with an 
Appendix, containing Idiomatic Notes. By Friedrich Otto Frcembling, Ph.!""., 
Piincipal German Master at the City of London School. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 
322, cloth. With Notes, pp. 66. 1867. 4s. 6d. Without Notes, 4s. 

FROUDE.— The Book of Job. By J. A. Fronde, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Col- 
lege, Oxford. Reprinted from the Westminster Beview. 8vo, pp. 38, cloth. Is. 

FRUSTON. — Echo Franpais. A Practical Guide to French Conversation. By F, 
de la Fruston. With a Vocabulary. 12mo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 3s. 

FRYER.— The Khveng People op the Sandoway District, Arakan. By G. E,- 
Fryer, Major, M.S.C., Deputy Commissioner, Sandoway. With 2 Plates. 8vo, 
pp. 44, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 

FRYEE. — PiLI Stddies. No. I. Analysis, and Pili Text of the Suhodhaiankara, or 
Easy Rhetoric, by Sangharakkhita Thera. 8vo, pp. 35, cloth. 1875. Ss. 6d. 

FURNIV ALL.— Education in Eaklt England. Some Notes used as forewords to 
a Collection of Treatises on "Manners and Meals in Olden Times," for the Early 
English Text Society. By Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo, pj). 4andlxxiv., 
sewed. 1867. Is. 

GALDOS. — Marianbla. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish, by Clara Bell. 
16mo, pp. 264, cloth. 1883. 4s. 

GALDOS.— Gloria: A Novel. By B. Perez Galdos. From the Spanish, by Clara 
Bell. Two volumes, 16mo, pp. vi. and 318, iv. and 362, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

GALLOWAY.— A Treatise on Fuel. Scientific and Practical. By Robert Gallo- 
way, M.R.I.A., F.C.S., &o. With Illustrations. Post 8\'o, pp. x. and 136, 
cloth. 1880. 6s. 

GALLOWAY.— Education : Scientific and Technical; or, How the Inductive 
Sciences are Taught, and How they Ought to be Taught. By Robert Galloway, 
M.R.I.A., F.C.S. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 462, cloth. 1881. 10s. 6d. 

GAMBLE.— A MANUAL OF INDIAN TIMBERS : An Account of the Structure, Growth, 
Distribution, and Qualities of Indian Woods. By J. 0. Gamble, M.A., F.L.S. 
8vo, pp. XXX. and 522, with a Map, cloth. 1881. lOs. 

GARBE, — See AucTORES Sanskriti, Vol. III. 

GARFIELD, — The Life and Public Service of James A. Garfield, Twentieth 
President of the United States. A Biographical Sketch. By Captain F. H. Mason, 
late of the 42d Regiment, U.S.A. With a Preface by Bret Harte. Crown 8vo 
pp. vi. and 134, cloth. With Portrait. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

GARRETT.- A Classical Dictionary of India : Illustrative of the Mythology, 
Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, &c., of the Hindus. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction in Mysore. Bvo, pp. x. and 794 
cloth. Witli Supplement, pp. 160. 1871 and 1873. £1, 16i3. 
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GAUTAMA.— The Ihstituies of. See Auctokes Sanskkiti, Vol. II. 

GAZETTEER op THE Centeal Pkovinoes of India. Edited by Charles Grant, 
Secretary to the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. Second Edition. 
"With a very large folding Map of the Central Provinces of India. Demy 8vo, pp. 
clvii. and 582, cloth. 1870. £1, 4s. 

GEIGEE. — A Peep at Mexico; Narrative of a Journey across the Eepublic from 
the Pacific to the Gulf, in December 1873 and January 1874. By J. L. Geiger, 
F.E.G.S. Demy 8vo, pp. 368, with Maps and 45 Original Photographs. Cloth, 
24s. 

GEIGER. — Contributions to the Histoet of the Development or the Human 
Kace : Lectures and Dissertations, by Lazarus Geiger. Translated from the 
Second German Edition, by David Asher, Ph.D. Post 8vo, pp. X.-156, cloth. 
1880. 6s. 

GELDAET. — Faith and Feeedom. Fourteen Sermons. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 168, cloth. 1881. 4s. 6d. 

GELBART.— A GUIDE TO MODERN Geeek. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Post 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 274, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. Key, pp. 28, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

GELDART.— Geeek Geammae. See Trubner's Collection. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE (The) : OB, Monthly Jouenal op Geology. Witii 
which is incorporated "The Geologist." Edited by Henry "Woodward, LL.D., 
F.R.S., F.G.S., &c., of the British Museum. Assisted by Professor John Morris, 
M.A.,F.G.S., &c., and Eobert Etheridge, F.E.S., L. & E., F.G.S., &c., of the 
Museum of Practical Geology. 8vo, cloth. 1866 to 1882. 20s. each. 

GHOSE.— The Modeen Histoey op the Indian Chiefs, Eajas, Zamikdaes, &c. 
By Loke Nath Ghose. 2 vols, post 8vo, pp. xii. and 218, and xviii. and 612, cloth. 
1883. 21s. 

GILES. — Chinese Sketches.— By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M.'s China Consular 
Service. 8vo, pp. 204, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

GILES.— A Dictionaey of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandaein Dialect. By 
Herbert A. Giles. 4to, pp. 65, half bound. 1873. 28s. 

GILES. — Synoptical Studies in Chinese Chaeactee. By Herbei-t A. Giles. 8ro, 

pp. 118, half bound. 1874. 15s. 
GILES.— Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and Useful 

Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. "With a Vocabulary. By Herbert A, Giles. 

12mo, pp. 60, half bound. 1872. 5s. 

GILES,— The San Tzu Ching ; or, Three Character Classic ; and the Cli'Jen Tsn 
AVen ; or, Thousand Character Essay. Metrically Translated by Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 28, half bound. 1S73. 2s. 6d. 

GLASS. — Advance Thought. By Charles E. Glass. Crown Svo, pp. xxxvi. and IS8, 
cloth. 1876. 6s. 

GOETHE'S Faust.— See Scoones and "Wysakd. 

GOETHE'S MiNOE Poems.— See Selss. 

GOLDSTUCKER.— A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and improved 
from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. "Wilson, with his 
sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical Appen- 
dices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit-English Vocabulary. By Theodore Gold- 
stiicker. Parts I. to VI. 4to, pp. 400. 1856-63. 6s. each. 
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GOLDSTUCKEK.— See AucTOiiES Sanskmti, Vol. I. 

GOOROO SIMPLE. Strange Surprising Adventures of the Venerable G. S. and his 
Five Disciples, Noodle, Doodle, Wiseacre, Zany, and Foozle ; adorned with Fifty- 
Illustrations, drawn on wood, by Alfred Crowquill. A companion Volume to 
" Munchhausen " and " Owlglass," based upon the famous Tamul tale of theGooroo 
Paramartan, and exhibiting, in the form of a skilfully-constructed consecutive 
narrative, some of the finest specimens of Eastern wit and humour. Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, in crown 8vo, pp. 223, richly gilt ornamental cover, gilt 
edges. 1861. lOs. 6d. 

GOEKOM. — Handbook of Cinchona Oultuee. By K. "W. Van Gorkom, formerly 
Director of the Government Cinchona Plantations in Java. Translated by B. D. 
Jackson, Secretary of the Linnsean Society of London. With a Coloured Illus- 
tration. Imperial 8vo, pp. xii. and 292, cloth. 1882. £2. 

GOUGH.— The Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha. See Triibner 's Oriental Series. 

G0U6H.— Philosophy oi!' the Upanishads. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

GOVEE. — The FoLK-SoHflS of Sobthebk India. By C. E. Gover, Madras. Con- 
tents : Canarese Songs ; Badaga Songs ; Coorg Songs ; Tamil Songs ; The Cural i. 
Malayalam Songs; Telugu Songs. 8vo, pp. xxviiL and 300, cloth. 1872. 
10s. 6d. 

GEAY. — Darwiniana : Essays and Reviews pertaining to Darwinism. By Asa 
Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 396, cloth. 1877. 10s. 

GEAY.— Natural Science and Religion: Two Lectures Delivered to the Theo- 
logical School of Tale College. By Asa Gray. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

GEEEN.— Shakespeare and the Emblem- Writers : An Exposition of their Simi- 
larities- of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the Emblem-Book 
Literature down to A.D. 1616. By Henry Green, M.A. In one volume, piJ. xvi. 
572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. Plates, elegantly bound 
in cloth gilt. 1870. Large medium 8vo, £1, Us. 6d. ; large imperial 8vo. £2, 12s. 6d. 

GEEEN. — Andrea Alciati, and his Books of Emblems : A Biographical and Biblio- 
graphical Study. By Henry Green, M.A. With Ornamental Title, Portraits, 
and other Illustrations. Dedicated to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, Bart., Rector 
of the University of Edinburgh. Only 250 copies printed. Demy Svo, jip, 360, 
handsomely bound. 1872. £1, Is. 

GEEENE.— A New Method of Learning to Read, Write, and Speak the 
French L^vnguage ; or, First Lessons in French (Introductory to Ollendorff's 
Larger Grammar). I3y G. W. Greene, Instructor in Modern Languages in Brown 
University. Third Edition, enlarged and rewritten. Fcap. Svo, pp. 248, cloth. 
1869. 3s. 6d. 

GEEENE,— The Hebrew Migration peom Egypt. By J. Baker Greene, LL.B., 
M.B., Trin. Coll., Dub. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 440, cloth. 
1882. 10s. 6d. 

GEEG.— Truth versus Edification. By W. E. Greg. Fcap. Svo, pp. 32, cloth. 
1869. Is. 

GEEG.— Why are Women Redundant ? By W. R. Greg. Fcap. Svo, pp. 40, cloth. 
1869. Is. 

GEEG.— Literary and Social Judgments. By W. E. Greg. Fourth Edition,, 
considerably enlarged. 2 vols, crown Svo, pp. 310 and 288, cloth. 1877. 15s. 
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GREG. — Mistaken Aims and Attainable Ideals of the Artisan Class. By "W. 
R. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 332, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

GREG.— Enigmas of Life. By "W". E,. Greg. Fifteenth Edition, with a postscript. 
Contents : Kealisable Ideals. Malthus Notwithstanding. Non-Surrival of the 
Fittest. Limits and Directions of Human Development. The Significance of Life. 
De Profundis. Elsewhere. Appendix. Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 314, cloth. 
1883. 10s. 6d. 

GREG. —Political Pkoblems for our Age ^\nd Oodntry. By W. E. Greg. Con- 
tents : I. Constitutional and Autocratic Statesmanship. II. England's Future 
Attitude and Mission. III. Disposal of the Criminal Classes. IV. Recent 
Change in the Character of English Crime. V. Tlie Intrinsic Vice of Trade- 
Unions. VI. Industrial and Co-operative Partnerships. VII. The Economic 
Problem. VIII. Political Consistency. IX. The Parliamentary Career. X. The 
Price we pay for Self-government. XI. Vestiyism. XII. Direct v. Indirect 
Taxation. XIII. The New Regime, and how to meet it. Demy 8vo, pp. 342, 
cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

GREG.— The Great Doel : Its True Meaning and Issues. By W. E. Greg. Crown 
8vo, pp. 96, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

GREG,— The Creed of Christendom. See English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library, Vols. V, and VI. 

GREG.— Rooks Ahead ; or, The Warnings of Cassandra. By W. R. Greg. Second 
Edition, with a Reiily to Objectors. Crown 8vo, pp. xliv. and 236, cloth. 1874. 
9s. 

GREG.— Miscellaneous Essays. By W. E. Greg. Crown 8vo, pp. 260, cloth. 
1881. 7s. 6d. 

Contents : — Rocks Ahead and Harbours of Refuge. Foreign Policy of Great 
Britain. The Echo of the Antipodes. A Grave Perplexity before us. Obli- 
gations of the Soil. The Right Use of a Surplus. The Great Twin 
Brothers : Louis Napoleon and Benjamin Disraeli. Is the Popular Judgment 
in Politics more Just than that of the Higher Orders? Harriet Martineau. 
Verify your Compass. The Prophetic Element in tlie Gospels. Mr. Fredericlc 
Harrison on the Future Life. Can Truths be Apprehended which could 
not have been Discovered? 

GREG. — Interleaves in the "Workday Prose of Twenty Years. By Percy Greg. 
Fcap. 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

GRIFFIN. — The Eajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Principal States 
in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Government. By 
Lepel H. Gxiffin, Bengal Civil Service, Acting Secretary to the Government of the 
Punjab, Author of "The Punjab Chiefs," &c. Second Edition. Royal 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 630, cloth. 1873. £1, Is. 

GRIFFIN.— The World under Glass. By Frederick Gi-iffin, Author of "The 
Destiny of Man," "The Storm King," and other Poems. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 204 
cloth gilt. 1879. 3s. 6d. 

GRIFFIN.— The Destiny of Man, The Storm King, and other Poems. By F. 
Griffin. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. vii.-104, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

ORIFFIS.— The MiK.iDO's Empire. Book L History of Japan, from 660 B.C. to 
1872 A.D.— Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and Studies in Japan, 
1870-1874. By W. E. Griffis, A.M. 8vo, pp. 636, cloth. Illustrated. 1877. 
20s. 

GRIFFIS.— Japanese Fairy "World. Stories from the Wonder-Lore of Japan. By 
W. E. Griffis. Square 16mo, pp. viii. anil 304, with 12 Plates. 1880. 7s. 6d. 
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GRIFFITH. — The Bikth of the Wab God. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

GRIFFITH. — YnsuF AND ZuLAlKHA. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

GRIFFITH.— Scenes peom the Ramatana, Meghaduta, &o. Translated by Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. xviii. and 244, cloth. 1870. 63. 

CoHTBNTS Preface — Ayodhya — Kavan Doomed — The Birth of Rama— The Heir-Apparent — 

Manthara's Guile — Dasaratha's Oath — The Step-mother— Mother and Son — The Triumph of 
Love— rarewell ?— The Hermit's Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of Sita— 
Rama's Despair— The Blessenger Cloud — Khumbakarna— The Suppliant Dove— True Glory — 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 

GRIFFITH.— The R^^mXtan of TALMfKl. Translated into English Verse. By Ralph 
T. H. Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benaiea College. Vol. I., containing Boolcs 
I. and 11;, demy 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 440, cloth. 1870. — Vol. II., containing 
Book II., with additional Notes and Index of Names. Demy 8vo, pp. 504, cloth. 
1871. —Vol. III., demy 8vo, pp. 390, cloth. 1872. —Vol. IV., demy 
8vo, pp. viii. and 432, cloth. 1873. —Vol. V., demy 8vo, pp. viii. and 360, 
cloth. 1875. The complete work, 5 vols. £7, 78. 

GROTE.— Review of the Work of Mr. John Stuart Mill entitled "Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy." By George Grote, Author of the "History 
of Ancient Greece," " Plato, and the other Companions of Socrates," &c. 12mo, 
pp. 112, cloth. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

GROUT. -Zulu-Land ; or, Life among the Zulu-Kafirs of Natal and Zulu-Land, 
South Africa. By the Rev. Lewis Grout. Crown 8vo, pp. 352, cloth. With 
Map and Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

GROWSE.— Mathuea : A District Memoir. By F. S. Growse, B.C.S., M.A., Oxon, 
CLE., Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second edition, illustrated, revised, 
and enlarged, 4to, pp. xxiv. and 520, boards. 1880. 42s. 

GUBERNATIS.— Zoological Mythology ; or, The Legends of Animals. By Angelo 
de Gubematis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature in the Instituto 
di Studii Superorii e di Perfezionamento at Florence, &c. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xxvi. 
and 432, and vii. and 442, cloth. 1872. £1, 8s. 

This work is an important contribution to the study of the comparative mythology of the Indo- 
Gei'manic nations. 'I'he author introduces the denizens of the air, earth, and water in the vari- 
ous characters assigned to them in the myths and legends of all civilised nations, and traces the 
migration of the mythological ideas from the times of the early Ai7aDS to those of the Greeks, 
liomans, and Teutons. 

GULSHAN I. RAZ : The Mtstic Rose Garden of Sa'd ud din Mahjudd Shabis- 
TAEI. The Persian Text, with an English Translation and Notes, chiefly from the 
Commentary of Muhammed Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. Whinfield, M.A., Bar- 
rister-at-Law, lateof H.M.B.C.S. 4to, pp. xvi., 94, 60, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

GUMFACH. — Treaty Rights of the Foreign Merchant, and the Transit System 
in China. By Johannes von Gumpach. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 421, sewed. 10s. 6d. 

HAAS.— Catalogue of Sanskrit anJj Pali Books in the British Museum:. By 
Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum. 
4to, pp. viii. and 188, paper boards. 1876. 21s. 

HAFIZ OF SHIRAZ.— Selections from his Poems. Translated from the Persian 
by Hermann Bicknell. With Preface by A. S. Bicknell. Demy 4to, pp. xx. and 
384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate Oriental Bordering in gold 
and colour, and Illustrations by J. R. Herbert, R. A. 1875. £2, 2s. 
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HAFIZ.— See Trabner's Oriental Series. 

HAGEN.— NOKIOA ; or, Tales from the Olden Time. Translated from the German of 
Atigust Hagen. Foap. 8vo, pp. xiv. and 374. 1850. 5s. 

HAGGARD.— Cetywato and his "White Neighbouus ; or, Remarks on Recent 
Events in Zululaud, Natal, and the Transvaal. By H. E. Haggard. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 294, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

HAGGARD.-See " The Vazir of Lankuran." 

HAHN.— TSUNI- II GoAM, the Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By Theophilns 
Hahn, Ph.D., Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, &o., &c. Post 8vo, 
pp. xiv. and 154. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

HALDEMAN. — Pennsylvania Ddtch : A Dialect of South Germany with an Infusion 
of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Comparative Philology in the 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Svo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. os. 
6d. 

HAIL.— On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Eefeeence to Reliable. 
By FitzEdwai-d HaU, C.E., M.A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon ; formerly Professor of 
Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence in King's College, 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 238, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

HALL.— Modern English. By FitzEdward Hall, M. A., Hon. D.C.L. Oxon. Crown 
Svo, pp. xvi. and 394, cloth. 1873. 10s. 6d. 

HALL. — Son AND Eakth as Gkeat Fokces in Chemistry. By T. "W. Hall, M.D. 
L.R.C.S.E. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 220, cloth. 1874. os. 

HALL.— The Pediohee op the Devil. By F. T. Hall, F.K.A.S. AVith Seven 
Autotype lUustratious from Designs by the Author. Demy Svo, pp. xvi. and 
256, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

HALL. — Arctic Ekpedition. See Nourse. 

HALLOCK.— The Sportsman's Gazetteer -U.'D General Guide. The Game 
Animals, Birds, and Fishes of North America : their Habits and various methods 
of Capture, &c., &c. With a Directory to the principal Game Resorts of the 
Country. By Charles Hallock. Fourth Edition. Crown Svo, cloth. Maps and 
Portrait. 1878. 15s. 

HAM. — The Maid of Corinth. A Drama in Four Acts. By J. Pantou Ham. 
Crown Svo, pp. 65, sewed. 2s. 6d. 

HARDY. — Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Rev. R. Spence 
Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. Svo, j)p. 138, sewed. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

HARLEY.— The Simplification of English Spelling, specially adapted to the Ris- 
ing Generation. An Easy Way of Saving Time in Writing, Printing, and Reading. 
By Dr. George Harley,F.E.S., F.C.S. Svo. pp. 128, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

HARRISON.— The Meaning op History. Two Lectures delivered by Frederic 
Harrison, M.A. Svo, pp. 80, sewed. 1862. Is. 

HARRISON.- Woman's Handiwork in Modern Homes. By Constance Gary 
Harrison. With numerous Illustrations and Five Coloured Plates, from designs 
by Samuel Colman, Rosina Emmet, George Gibson, and others. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
242, cloth. 1881. 10s. 

HARTZENBUSCH and LEMMING.— Eco DE Madrid. A Practical Guide to Spanish 
Conversation. By J. E. Hartzenbusch and H. Lemming. Second Edition. Post 
Svo, pp. 250, cloth. 1870. os. 
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HASE.— MiEAOLE Plays and Sacked Dramas : An Histonoal Survey. By Dr. 
Karl Hase. Translated from the German by A. W. Jackson, and Edited by the 
Eev. W. "W. Jackson, Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Crown '8vo, pp. 288. 
1880. 98. 

HAUG.— Gloss aby and Index of the Pahlavi Texts of the Book of Arda Viraf, 
the Tale of Gosht — J. Fryano, the Hadokht Nask, and to some extracts from the 
Dinkard and Nirangistan ; prepared from Destur Hoshangji Janiaspji Asa's 
Glossary to the Arda Viraf Namak, and from the Original Texts, with Notes on 
Pahlavi Grammar by E. "W. West, Ph.D. Kevised by M. Haug, Ph.D., &c. 
Published by order of the Bombay Government. 8vo, ijp. viii. and 352, sewed. 
1874. 25s. 

HAUG.- The Sacked Language, &o. , of the Parsis. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

HAUPT.— The London Akbitkageuk; or. The English Money Market, in con- 
nection with Foreign Bourses. A Collection of Notes and Formulae for the Arbi- 
tration of Bills, Stocks, Shares, Bullion, and Coins, with all the Important 
Foreign Countries. By Ottomar Haupt. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 196, cloth. 
1870. 7s. 6d. 

HAWKEN. — Upa-Sastka : Comments, Linguistic, Doctrinal, on Sacred and Mythic 
Literature. By J. D. Hawken. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

HAZEN. — The School and the Ariiy in Germany and France, with a Diary of Siege 
Life at Versailles. By Brevet Major-General W. B. Hazen, U.S.A., Col. 6th In- 
fantry. 8vo, pp. 408, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d. 

HEATH.— Edgar Quinet. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. 
XIV. 

HEBREW LITERATURE SOCIETY.— Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of 
publications on application. 

HECHLER.— The Jertjsalem Bishopric Documents. With Translations, chiefly 
derived from "Das Evangelische Bisthum in Jerusalem," Geschichtliche Dar- 
legung mit Urtunden. Berlin, 1842. Published by Command of His Majesty 
Frederick William IV., King of Prussia. Arranged and Supplemented by the 
Kev. Prof. William H. Hechler, British Chaplain at Stockholm. 8vo, pp. 212, 
with Maps, Portrait, and Illustrations, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

HECKER.— The Epidemics op the Middle Ages. Translated by G. B. Babington, 
M.D., F.R.S. Third Edition, completed by the Author's Treatise on Child-Pil- 
grimages. By J. F. C. Hecker. 8vo, pp. 384, cloth. 1859. 9s. 6d. 

Contents.— The Black Death— The Dancing Mania— The Sweating Sickness— Child Pil- 
grimages. 

HEDLEY. — Masterpieces op German Pobtky. Translated in the Measure of the 
Originals, by F. H. Hedley. With Illustrations by Louis Wanke. Crown 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 120, cloth, 1876. 6s. 

HEINE.— Religion and Philosophy in Gekm-^ny. See English and Foreiffn 
PhUosophical Library, Vol. XVIII. 

HEINE.— Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos from the Prose of Heinrich Heine. With a 
few pieces from the " Book of Songs." Selected and Translated by J. Snodgraas 
With Portrait. Crown Svo, pp. xx. and 340, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE.— Pictures op Travel. Translated from the German of Henry Heine, by 
Charles G. Leland. 7th Kevised Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 472, with Portrait 
cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

HEINE.— Heine's Book op Songs. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Fcap Svo 
pp. xiv. and 240, cloth, gilt edges. 1874. 7s. 6d. ' 
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HENDRIK.— Memoirs of Hans HjiNDJtiK, the Arctic Tuavblleb ; serving under 
Kane, Hayes, Hall, and Nares, 1853-76. Written by Himself. Translated from 
the Eskimo Language, by Dr. Henry Rink. Edited by Prof. Dr. 6. Stephens, 
F.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 100, Map, cloth. 1878. 3s. 6d. 

HENNELL.— Presknt Religion: As a F.nith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Vol. I. Part I. By Sara S. Hennell. Crown Svo, pp. 570, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. 

HENNELL.— Present Religion : As a Faith owning Fellowship with Thought. 
Part II. First Division. Intellectual Effect : shown as a Principle of Metaphy- 
sical Comparativism. By Sara S. Hennell. Crown 8vo, pp. 618, cloth. 1873. 
7s. 6d. 

HENNELL.— Present Religion, Vol. III. Part II. Second Division. The Effect 
of Present Religion on its Practical Side. By S. S. Hennell. Crown Svo, pp. C8, 
paper covers. 1882. 2s. 

HENNELL. — CoMPAEATIVISJI shown as Furnishing a Religious Basis to Morality. 
(Present Religion. Vol. III. Part II. Second Division: Practical Effect. ) By 
Sara S. Hennell. Crown Svo, pp.- 220, stitched in wrapper. 1878. 3s. 6d.*" 

HENNELL. — Thoughts in Aid of Faith. Gathered chiefly from recent "Works in 
Theology and Philosophy. By Sara S. HenneU. Post Svo, pp. 42S, cloth. 1860. 6s. 

HENWOOD.— The Metalliferous Deposits of Cornwall and Devon ; with Ap- 
pendices on Subterranean Temperature ; the Electi-icity of Rocks and Veins ; the 
Quantities of Water in the Cornish Mines ; and Mining Statistics. {Vol. V. of 
the Transactions of the Royal Geographical Society of Coniwall.) By AVilliam 
Jory Kenwood, F.R.S., F.G.S. Svo, pp. x. and 515; with 113 Tables, and 12 
Plates, half bound. £2, 2s. 

HENWOOD. — Observations on Metalliferous Deposits, and on Subterranean 
Temperature. (Vol. VIII. of the Transactions of the Royal Geological Society 
of Cornwall.) By William Jory Henwood, F.R.S., F.G.S., President of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, In 2 Parts. 8vo, pp. xxx., vii. and 916 ; with 
38 Tables, 31 Engravings on Wood, and 6 Plates. £1, 16s. 

HEPBURN. — A Japanese and English Dictionary. With an English and Japanese 
Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D. , LL.D. Second Edition. Imperial Svo, pp. 
xxxii., 632, and 201, cloth. £S, 8s. 

HEPBURN.— Japanese-English and English- JjUPanese Dictionary. By J. C 
Hepburn, M,D., LL.D. Abridged by the Author. Square fcap., pp. vi. and 536, 
cloth. 1873. 18s. 

HERNISZ, — A Guide to Conversation in the English and Chinese Languages, 
for the Use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. By Stanislas 
Hernisz. Square Svo, pp. 274, sewed. 1S55. 10s. 6d. 

HERSHON. — Talmudio Miscellany. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 
HERZEN.— Du Developpement des Idees Revolutionuaikes en Russie. Par 
Alexander Herzen. 12mo, pp. xxiii. and 144, sewed. 1853. 2s. 6d. 

HERZEN. — A separate list of A. Herzen's works in Russian may be had on 
application. 

HILL.— The Hlstoet of the Reform Movement in the Dental Profession in Great 
Britain during the last twenty years. By Alfred Hill, Licentiate in Dental Sur- 
gery, &o. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 400, cloth. 1S77. 10s. 6d. 

HILLEBRAND.— France and the French in the Second Half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Karl Hillebrand. Translated from the Third German 
Edition. Post Svo, pp. xx. and 262, cloth. ISSl. lOs. 6d. 

HINDOO Mythology Popularly Treated. Being an Epitomised Description of 
the various Heathen Deities illustrated on the Silver Swami Tea Ser\ice pre- 
sented, as a memento of his visit to India, to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, K.G., 

' 6.0.S I., by His Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda. Small 4to, pp. 42, limp cloth. 
1875. 33. 6d. 
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HITTELL.— The Commeboe and iNonSTBiES ol' thh Paoipio Coast of Nokth 
America. By J. S. HitteU, Author of "The Resources of California." 4to, 
pp. 820. 1882. £1, lOs. 

HODGSON. —Essays on the Languages, Literature, and Religion of NjSpal 
AND Tibet. Together with further Papers on the Geographj', Ethnology, and 
Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Hodgson, late British Minister at the 
Court of Nepal. Royal 8to, cloth, pp. xii. and 276. 1874. 143. 

HODGSON.— Essays on Indian Subjects. See Triihner's Oriental Series. 

HODGSON.- The Education oe Girls; and the Employment or Women or 
THE Upper Classes Educationally considered. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 114, cloth. 1869. 
3s. 6d. 

HODGSON.— TUEGOT : His Life, Times, and Opinions. Two Lectures. By W. B. 
Hodgson, LL.D. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 83, sewed. 1870. 23. 

HOERNLE. — A Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, with Special 
Reference to the Eastern Hindi. Accompanied by a Language Map, and a Table 
of Alphabets. By A. F. Rudolf Hoernle. Demy 8to, pp. 474, cloth. 1880. 18s. 

HOIiBEIN SOCIETY. — Subscription, one guinea per annum. List of publications 

on application. 
HOLMES-FORBES. — The Science of Beauty. An Analytical Inquiry into the 

Laws of ^Esthetics. By Avary W. Holmes-Forbes, of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister-at- 

Law. Post 8vo, cloth, pp. vi. and 200. 1881. 6s. 
HOLST.— The Constitutional and Political History of the United States. 

By Dr. H. von Hoist. Translated by J. J. Lalor and A. B. Mason. Royal 8vo. 

Vol. I. 1750-1833. State Sovereignty and Slavery. Pp. xvi. and 506. 1876. 18s. 

— Tol. II. 1828-1846. Jackson's Administration— Annexation of Texas. Pp. 

720. 1879. £1, 23.— Vol. III. 1846-1850. Annexation of Texas— Compromise 

of 1850. Pp. X. and 598. 1881. 18s. 

HOLYOAKE. — The Rochdale Pioneers. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation in 

Rochdale. In two parts. Part L 1844-1857 ; Part II. 1857-1877. By G. J. 

Holyoake. Crown 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 
HOLYOAKE. — THE HiSTOBY OF Co-operation in England : its Literature and its 

Advocates. By G. J. Holyoake. Vol. I. The Pioneer Period, 1812-44. Crown 

8vo, pp. xii. and 420, cloth. 1875. 6s.— Vol. II. The Constructive Period, 1845- 

78. Crown Svo, pp. x. and 504, cloth. 1878. 8s. 
HOLYOAKE. — THE Trial of Theism accused of Obstructing Secular Life. By 

G. J. Holyoake. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 256, cloth. 1877. 4s. 
HOLYOAKE. — REASONING FROM Facts : A Method of Everyday Logic. By G. J. 

Holyoake. Foap. , pp. xii. and 94, wrapper. 1877. Is. 6d. 

HOLYOAKE.— Self-Help BY THE People. Thirty-three Years of Co-operation in 
Rochdale. In Two Parts. Part L, 1844-1857 ; Part IL, 1857-1877. By G. J. 
Holyoake. Ninth Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 174, cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

HOPKINS.— Elementary Grammar of the Turkish Language. With a few Easy 
Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge. Crown Svo, pp. 48, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

BORDER.- A Selection from " The Book of Praise for Children," as Edited 
by W. Garrett Horder. For the Use of Jewish Children. Fcap. Svo, pp. 80, 
cloth. 18S3. Is. 6d. 

HOSMER. The People and Politics; or, The Structure of States and the 

Significance and Relation of Political Fonns. By G. W. Hosmer, M.D. Demy 
Svo, pp. viii. and 340, cloth. 1883. 15s. 
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HOWELLS.— Dr. Breen's Peaotioe: A Novel. By W. D. Howella. English 
Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1882. 63. 

HOWSE.— A Grammar of the Cree Lahguaob. With which is combined an 
Analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse, F.B.G.S. Svo, pp. xx. 
and 324, cloth. 1865. 7s. 6d. 

HULME.— Mathematical Deawing Instedments, and How to Use Them. By 
F. Edward Hulme, F.L.S., F.S.A., Art-Master of. Marlborough College, Author of 
"Principles of Ornamental Art," &c. With Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. xvi. and 152, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

HUMBERT.— On "Tenant Eight." By C. F. Humbert. Svo, pp. 20, sewed. 
1875. Is. 

HUMBOLDT. — The Sphere and Duties of Government. Translated from the 
German of Baron Wilhelm Von Humboldt by Joseph Coulthard, jun. Post Svo, 
pp. XV. and 203, cloth. 1854. Ss. 

HUMBOLDT.— Lettees oe Wilmam Von Humboldt to a Female Friend. A com- 
plete Edition. Translated from the Second German Edition by Catherine M. A. 
Couper, with a Biographical Notice of the Writer. 2 vols, crown Svo, pp. xxviii. 
and 592, cloth. 1867. 10s. 

HUNT. — The Eeligion of the Heaet. A Manual of Faith and Duty. By Leigh 
Hunt. Foap. Svo, pp. xxiv. and 259, cloth. 2s. 6d. 

HUNT. — Chemical and Geological Essays. By Professor T. Sterry Hunt. 
Second Edition. Svo, pp. xxii. and 448, cloth. 1879. 123. 

HUNTER.— A CoMPAEATivE Dictionary oe the Non-Aeyan Languages of India 
AND High Asia. With a Dissertation, Political and Linguistic, on the Aboriginal 
Races. By W. W. Hunter, B. A., M.E.A.S., Hon. Fel. Ethnol. Soc, Author of 
the " Annals of Eural Bengal," of H.M.'s Civil Service. Being a Lexicon of 144 
Languages, illustrating Turanian Speech. Compiled from the Hodgson Lists, 
Government Archives, and Original MSS., arranged with Prefaces and Indices in 
English, French, German, Eussian, and Latin. Large 4to, toned paper, pp. 230, 
cloth. 1869. 42s. 

HUNTER.— The Indian Musalmans. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., Du-eotor- 
General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c.. Author of the "Annals of 
Eural Bengal," &o. Third Edition. Svo, pp. 219, cloth. 1876. lOs. 6d. 

HUNTER. — Famine Aspects of Bengal Disteicts. A System of Famine Warnings. 
By W. W. Hunter, B. A., LL.D. Crown Svo, pp. 216, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

HUNTER.— A Statistical Account of Bengal. By W. W. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &c. In 20 vols. Svo, 
half morocco. 1877. £6. 

HUNTER. — Catalogue of Sanskeit Manusceipts (Buddhist). Collected in Nepal 
by B. H. Hodgson, late Resident at the Court of Nepal. Compiled from Lists in 
Calcutta, France, and England, by W. W. Hunter, CLE., LL.D. Svo, pp. 28, 
paper. 1880. 2s. 

HUNTER.— The Imperial Gazetteer op India. By W. W. Hunter, CLE., LL.D., 
Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India. In Nine Volumes. 
Svo, pp. xxxiii. and 544, 539, 567, xix. and 716, 509, 513, 555, 537, and xii. and 
478, half morocco. With Maps. 1881. 

HUNTER.— The Indian Empire: Its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter, CLE., LL.D. Post Svo, pp. 568, with Map, cloth. 1882. 16s. 

HUNTER.— An Account op the British Settlement op Aden, in Arabia. Com- 
piled by Capt. F. M. Hvmter, Assistant Political Eesident, Aden. Svo pp xii. 
and 232, half bound. 1877. 7s. 6d. 
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HUNTER.— A Statistical Aooodnt oi' Assam. By W. AV. Hunter, B.A., LL.D., 
CLE., Director-General of Statistics to the Government of India, &.c. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. 420 and 490, with 2 Maps, half morocco. 1879. lOa. 

HUNTER.— A Brief Hisioet of the Indian People. By ^¥. W. Hunter, C.I.E., 
LL.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 222, cloth. With Map. 1883. 3s. 6d. 

HURST. — HiSTOBY OF Rationalism : embracing a Survey of the Present State of 
Protestant Theology. By the Eev. John F. Hurst, A.M. With Appendix of 
Literature. Eevised and enlarged from the Third American Edition, Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvii. and 525, cloth. 1867. 10s. 6d. 

HYETT. —Prompt E,emedies fok Accidents and Poisons : Adapted to the use of 
the Inexperienced tUl Medical aid arrives. By W. H. Hyett, F.E.S. A Broad- 
sheet, to hang up in Country Schools or Vestries, Workshops, Offices of Factories, 
Mines and Docks, on board Yachts, in Kailway Stations, remote Shooting 
Quarters, Highland Manses, and Private Houses, wherever the Doctor lives at a 
distance. Sold for the benefit of the Gloucester Eye Institution. In sheets, 21jJ 
by 17^ inches, 2s. 6d. ; mounted, 3a. 6d, 

HYMANS.— Pupil Versus Teachbb. Letters from a Teacher to a Teacher. Fcap. 
8vo, pp. 92, cloth. 1875. 2s. 

IHNE.— A Latin Geammak fob Beginners. By W. H. Ihne, late Principal 
of Carlton Terrace School, Livei^pool. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 184, cloth, 
1864. 3s. 

IKHWiCNU-S SafX ; or. Brothers of Purity. Translated from the Hindustani by 
Professor John Dowson, M.E,.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. Crown 8vo, pp. 
viii. and 156, cloth. 1869. 7s. 

INDIA.— Aboh^ologioal Sdhvey op Western India. See Burgess. 
INDIA.— Publications of the Aboh^eologioal Survey op India. A separate list 
on application. 

INDIA. — Publications of the Geographical Depaetment of the India Office, 
London. A separate list, also list of aU the Government Mapa, on applica- 
tion. 

INDIA — Publications of the Geological Survey op India. A separate list on 
application. 

INDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS :— 

Aden, Statistical Account of. 5s. 

Assam, do. do. Vols. I. and IL 5s. each. 

Baden Powell, Land Revenues, &c., in India. 12s. 

Do. J urisprudence for Forest Officers. 12s. 

Bengal, Statistical Account of. Vols. I. to XX. 100s. per set. 

Do. do. do. Vols. VI. to XX. 5s. each. 

Bombay Code. 21s. 
Bombay Gazetteer. Vol. II. 14s. Vol. XIII. (2 parts), IBs. 

Do. do. Vols. III. to VIL, and X., XI., XII., XIV. 8s. each. 

Burgess' Archieologioal Survey of Western India. Vols. I. and III. 42s. each. 
' Do do. do. VoL II. 633. 

Do! do. do. Vols. IV. and V. 126s. 

Burma (British) Gazetteer. 2 vols. 50s. 
Catalogue of Manuscripts and Maps of Surveys. 123. 
Chambers' Meteorology (Bombay) and Atlas. 30s. 
Cole's Agra and Muttra. 70s. 
Cook's Gums and Resins. 5s. ,,. , - „„ 

Corpus Inscriptionem Indioarum. Vol. I. 32s. 

Cunningham's Arohseological Survey. Vols. I. to XV. 10s. and 12s each. 
Do. Stupa of Bliarut. 633. 
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INDIA OFFICE PUBLICATIONS— cojsimiicc/. 

Egerton'a Catalogue of Indian Arms. 23. 6cl. 

Ferguson and Burgess, Cave Temples of India. 42s. 

Do. Tree and SerpentWorship. 10.5s. 

Gamble, Manual of Indian Timbers. 10s. 

Hunter's Imperial Gazetteer. 9 vols. 

Jaschke's Tibetan-BDglish Dictionary. 30s. 

Kurz. Forest Flora of British Burma. Vols. I. and II. 15s. each. 

Liotard's Materials for Paper. 2s. 6d. 

Markham's Tibet. 21s. 

Do. Memoir of Indian Surveys. 10s. 6d. 
Do. Abstract of Reports of Surveys. Is. 6d. 

Mitra (Eajendralala), Buddha Gaya. 60s. 

Moir, Torrent Regions of the Alps. Is. 

Mysore and Coorg Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. 
Do. do. Vol. III. 5s. 

N. W. P. Gazetteer. Vols. I. and II. 10s. each. 

Do. do. Vols. III. to VI. and X. 12s. each. 

Oudh do. Vols. I. to III. 10s. each. 

Pharmacopoeia of India, The. 6s. 

People of India, The. Vols. I. to VIII. 45s. each. 

Raverty's Notes on Afghanistan and Baluchistan. Sections I. and II. 2s. Sec- 
tion III. Ss. 

Eajputana Gazetteer. 3 vols. 15s. 

Saunders' Mountains and River Basins of India. 3s. 

Sewell's AmaravatiTope. 3s. 

Smith's (Brough) Gold Mining in Wynaad. Is. 

Trigonometrical Survey, Synopsis of Great. Vols. I. to VI. 10s. Cd. each. 

Trumpp's Adi Granth. 52s. 6d. 

Watson's Cotton for Trials. Boards, 10s. 6d, Paper, 10s. 
Do. Rhea Fibre. 2s. 6d. 
Do. Tobacco. 53. 

INDIAN GAZETTEER.— See Gazeiteek. 

INGLEBY.— See Shakespeare. 

INMAN.— Nautical Tables. Designed for the use of British Seamen. BytheRev. 
James Inman, D.D., late Professor at the Royal Naval College, Portsmouth. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xvi. and 410, cloth. 1877. 15s. 

INMAN. — History of the English Alphabet : A Paper read before the Liverpool 
Literary and Philosophical Society. By T. Inman, M.D, Svo, pp. 36, sewed. 
1872. Is. 

IN SEARCH OF TRUTH, Conversations on the Bible and Popular Theology, for 
Young People. By A. M. Y. Crown Svo, pp. x. and 138, cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

INTERNATIONAL Numismata Orientalia (The).— Royal 4to, in paper wrapper. 
Part 1. Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.E.S. Pp. 84, with a Plate and 
Map of the India of Manu. 9s. 6d. — Part II. Coins of the UrtukI Turkumahs. 
By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. Pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 
9s. — Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Earliest Times to the 
Fall of the Dynasty of the Achsemenidse. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant-Keeper 
of Coins, British Museum. Pp. viii.-56, with 3 Autotype Plates. 10s. 6d. — 
Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. . Pp. 
iv.-22, and 1 Plate. 5s.— Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, 
M.A. Pp. iv.-66, and 8 Autotype Plates. I83.— Part VI, The Ancient Coins 
and Measures of Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. Pp. iv. and 60, and 1 Plate. 
10s.— Vol. I., containing the first six parts, as speciiied above. Royal 4to, half 
bound. £3, 133. Cd, 
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INTERNATIONAL NuMlSMATA -continued. 
Vol. II. Coins of the Jews. Being a. History of the Jewisli Coin;ige and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Jiadden, JM.R.A.S., Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &c , 
&c. With 279 woodcuts and a plate of alphabets. Royal 4to, pp. xii. and .330, 
sewed. 1881. £2. 

The Coins op Arakan, op Pegu, and or Bcirma. By Lieut. -General Sir xVrthur 
Phayre, C.B., K.C.S.L, G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royiil 
4to, pp. viii. and 48, with Five Autotype Illustrations, wrapper. 1882. 8s. 6d. 

JACKSON.— Ethnology and Phrenology as an Aid to the Historian. By the 
late J. W. Jackson. Second Edition. AVith a Memoir of the Author, by his 
Wife. Crown 8vo, pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

JACKSON.— The Shropshire Word-Book. A Glossary of Archaic and Provincial 
Words, &o., used in the County. By Georgina F. Jackson. Crown 8vo, pp. civ. 
and 524, cloth. 1881. 31s. 6d. 

JACOB.— Hindu Pantheism. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

JAGIELSKI.— On Makienbad Spa, and the Diseases Curable by its Waters and 
Baths. By A. V. Jagielski, M.D., Berlin. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 186. With Map. Cloth. 1874. 5s. 

JAMISON.— The Life and Times of Bbrtrand Du Gdesolik. A History of the 
Fourteenth Century. By D. F. Jamison, of South Carolina. Portrait. 2 vols. 
8vo, pp. xvi., 287, and viii., 314, cloth. 1864. £1, Is. 

JAPAN.— Map of Nippon (Japan) : Compiled from Native Maps, and the Notes of 
most recent Travellers. By R. Henry Brunton, M.I.C.E., F.E.G.S., 1880. Size, 
5 feet by 4 feet, 20 miles to the inch. In 4 Sheets, £1, Is. ; Roller, varnished, 
£1, lis. 6d.; Folded, in Case, £1, 5s. 6d. 

JASCHKE. —A Tibetan-English Dictionary. With special reference to the Pre- 
vailing Dialects. To which is added an English-Tibetan Vocabulary. By H. A. 
Jaschke, late Moravian Missionary at Kyfelang, British Lahoul. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
xxiv.-672, cloth. 1881. £1, 10s. 

JASCHKE.— Tibetan Grammar. By H. A. .Jaschke. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-104, 
cloth. 1883. 5s. 

JATAKA (The), together with its Commentary : being tales of the Anterior Births 
of Gotama Buddha. Now first published in Pali, by V. FausboU. Text. 8vo. 
Vol. L, pp. viii. and 612, cloth. 1877. 28s.— Vol. II., pp. 452, cloth. 1879. 
28s.— Vol. III., pp. viii. and 544, cloth. 1883. 28s. (For Translation see 
Triibner's Oriental Series, "Buddhist Birth Stories.") 

JENKINS.— A Paladin of Finance ; Contemporary Manners. Bv E. Jenkins, 
Author of "Ginx's Baby." Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 392, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

JENKINS. — Vest-Pocket Lexicon. An English Dictionary of all except familiar 
Words, including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, and Foreign 
Moneys, Weights and Measures ; omitting what everybody knows, and contain- 
ing what everybody wants to know and cannot readily find. By Jabez Jenkins. 
64mo, pp. 564, cloth. 1879. Is. Od. 

JOHNSON.— Oriental Religions. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, 
Extra Series, Vols. IV. and V. 

JOLLY.— See NARADfYA. 

JOmiNI. — The Art of War. By Baron de Jomini, General and Aide-de-Camp to 
the Emperor of Russia. A New Edition, with Appendices and Maps. Translated 
from the French. By Captain G. H. Mendell, and Captain W. O. Craighill. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 410, cloth. 1879. 93. 
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JORDAN. — ALBUiM TO THE COUKSE OF LECTURES ON MeTALLUEGY, at the Piiris. 

Central School of Arts and Manufactures. By S. Jordan, C.B.M.I. & S.I. Demy 
4to, paper. With 140 Plates, Description of the Plates, Numerical Data, and 
Notes upon the Working of the Apparatus. £4. 

JOSEPH. — Religion, Natubal and Eevealed. A Series of Progressive Lessons 
for Jewish Youth. By N. S. Joseph. Crown 8vo, pp. xii.-296, cloth. 1879. 
3s. 

JirVENALIS SATIE^. With a Literal English Prose Translation and Notes. By 
J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trin. Coll. Camb. Second Edition. Two vols. Svo, pp. xii> 
and 230 and 400, cloth. 1882. 12s. 

KARCHER.— Questionnaiee Feancais. Questions on French Grammar, Idiomatic 
Difficulties, and Military Expressions. By Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Fourth 
Edition, greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. 224, cloth. 1879. 4s. 6d. Interleaved 
with writing paper, 5s. 6d. 

ICARDEC. — The Spikit's Book. Containing the Principles of Spiritist Doctrine on 
the Immortality of the Soul, &o., &c., according to the Teachings of Spirits of 
High Degi-ee, transmitted through various mediums, collected and set in order by 
Allen Kardeo. Translated from the 120th thousand by Anna Blackwell. Crown 
Svo, pp. 512, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

EARDEC. — The Medium's Book ; or, Guide for Mediv(ms and for Evocations. 
Containing the Theoretic Teachings of Spirits concerning all kinds of Manifesta- 
tions, the Means of Communication with the Invisible World, the Development 
of Medianimity, &c., &c. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. 
Crown Svo, pp. 456, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

KAKDEC— Heaven and Hell ; or, the Divine Justice Vindicated in the Plurality 
of Existences. By Allen Kardec. Translated by Anna Blackwell. Crown Svo, 
pp. viii. and 448, cloth. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

EENDBICE. — Greek Ollendokfp. A Progressive Exhibition of the Principles of 
the Greek Grammar. By Asahel 0. Kendrick. Svo, pp. 371, cloth. 1S70. 9s. 

EERMODE. — Natal : Its Early History, Rise, Progress, and Future Prospects as a 
Field for Emigration. By W. Kermode, of Natal. Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 22S, 
with Map, cloth. 1S83. 3s. 6d. 

EEYS OF THE CREEDS (The). Third Revised Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 210, 
cloth. 1876. 5s. 

EINAHAN. — Valleys and their Relation to Fissures, Fractures, and Faults. 
By G. H. Kinahan, M.R.I.A., F.E.G.S.I., &o. Dedicated by permission to his 
Grace the Duke of Argyll. Crown Svo, pp. 256, cloth, illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

KING'S STRATAGEM (The) ; Oe, The Pearl oe Pol.vnd ; A Tragedy in Five Acts. 
By Stella. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 94, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

EINGSTON.— The Unity of Creation^. A Contribution to the Solution of the 
Religious Question. By F. H. Kingston. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 152, cloth. 
1874. 5s. 

EISTNER. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By Otto 
Kistner. 4to, pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

ENOX.— On a Mexican Mustang. See under Sweet. 

ELEMM. — Muscle Be-vting ; or. Active and Passive Home Gymnastics, for Healthy 
and Unhealthy People. By C. Klemm. With Illustrations. Svo, pp. 60, 
wrapper. 1878. Is. 

KOHL.— Travels in Canada and through the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. By J. G. Kohl. Translated by Mrs. Percy Sinnett. Revised by 
the Author. Two vols. —*- «" -"' <„.,i 7Qi „i„«, isri i"i i„ 
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'^^PP-— DiOTIONAEY OP THE SUAHTtI LANGUAGE. Comi)iIed by the Kev. Dr. L. 
Krapf, missionary of the Church Missionary Society in East Africa. With an 
Appendix, containing an outline of a Suahili Grammar. Medium 8to, pp. xl. 
and 434, cloth. 1882. 30s. 

KEAUS.— Carlsbad and its Natural Healing Agents, from the Physiological 
and-Therapeutical Point of View. By J. Kraus, M.D. With JTotes Introductory 
by the Eev. J. T. Walters, M.A. Second Edition. Bevised and enlarged. Crown 
8to, pp. 104, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

KROEGER.— The Minnesinger oe Gesmant. By A. E. Kroeger. Fcap. Svo, pp. 
290, cloth. 1873. 7s. a r . rr 

KURZ.— Forest Flora op British Burma. By S. Kurz, Curator of the Her- 
barium, Royal Botanical Gardens, Calcutta. 2 vols, crown Svo, pp. xxx., 5.50, 
and 614, cloth. 1877. 30s. 

LACERDA'S JouENEr TO C^vzembe in 1798. Translated and Annotated by Captain 
E. F. Burton, F. R.G.S. Also Journey of the Pombeiros, &o. Demy 8vo, pp. viii. 
and 272. With Map, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 

LANARI. — Collection op Italian and English Dialogues. By A. Lanari. 
Fcap. Svo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1874. 3s. 6d. 

LAND.— The Principles op Hebrew G-kammar. By J. P. N. Land, Professor of 
Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Leyden. Translated from the Dutch, 
by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. Sounds. Part II. 
Words. With Large Additions by the Author, and a new Preface. Crown Svo, 
pp. XX. and 220, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

LANE. — The Koran. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

LANGE. — A History op Materialism. See English and Forei^ Philosophical 
Library, Vols. I. to III. 

LANGE. — Germania. A German Reading-book AiTanged Progressively. By F. K. 
W. Lange, Ph.D. Part I. Anthology of German Prose and Poetry, with 
Vocabulary and Biographical Notes. Svo, pp. xvi. and 216, cloth, 1881, 3s. 6il. 
Part II. Essays on German History and Institutions, with Notes. Svo, pp. 124, 
cloth. Parts I. and II. together. 5s. 6d. 

LANGE. — German Prose Writing. Comprising English Passages for Translation 
into German. Selected from Examination Papers of the University of Loudon, 
the College of Preceptors, London, and the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
arranged progressively, with Notes and Theoretical as well as Practical Treatises 
on themes for the writing of Essays. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., Assistant Ger. 
man Master, Royal Academy, Woolwich ; Examiner, Royal College of Preceptors 
London. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 176, cloth. ISSl. 4s. 

LANGE.— German Grammar Practice. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D. Crown Svo, 
P15. viii. and 04, cloth. 1882. Is. 6d. 

LANGE.— Colloquial German Grammar. With Special Reference to the Anglo- 
Saxon Element in the English Language. By F. K. W. Lange, Ph.D., &c. 
Crown Svo, pp. xxxii. and 380, cloth. 1882. 4s. 6d. 

LASCARIDES. —A Comprehensive Phraseological English- Ancient and Modern 
Greek Lexicon. Foimded upon a manuscript of G. P. Lascarides, and Compiled 
by L. Myriantheus, Ph.D. 2 vols. ISmo, pp. xi. and 133S, cloth. 18S2. £1, 10s. 

LATHE (The) and its Uses ; or, Instruction in the Art of Turning Wood and Metal, 
includin" a description of the most modern appliances for the Ornamentation of 
Plain an'd Curved Surfaces, &c. Sixth Edition. With additional Chaptei-s and 
Index. Illustrated. Svo, pp. iv. and 316, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 
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LE-BEUN.— Matekials fok Translating peom ENGLifSH into French ; being a 
short Essay on Translation, followed by.a Graduated Selection in Prose and Verse. 
By L. Le-Brun. Seventh Edition Revised and corrected by Henri Van Laun. 
Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 204, cloth. 1882. 4s. 6d. 

LEE.— Illustrations of the Physiology of Religion. In Sections adapted for 
the use of Schools. Part I. By Henry Lee, F.K.C.S., formerly Professor of 
Surgery, Pi,oyal College of Surgeons, &o. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 108, cloth. 
1880. 38. 6d. 

LEES.— A Practical Guide to Health, and to the Home Treatment or the 
Common Ailments op Life : With a Section on Cases of Emergency, and Hints 
to Mothers on Nursing, &c. By F. Arnold Lees, F.L.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 334; 
stiff covers. 1874. 3s. 

LEGGE. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and Bxegetical, 
Notes, Prolegomena, and copious Indexes. By James Legge, D.D., of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society. In 7 vols. Eoyal 8vo. Vols. I.-V. in Eight Parts, 
published, cloth. £2, 23. each Part. 

LEGGE.— The Chinese Classics, translated into English. With Preliminary Essays 
and Explanatory Notes. Popular Edition. Reproduced for General Readers from 
the Author's work, containing the Original Text. By James Legge, D.D. Crown 
8vo. Vol. I. The Life and Teachings of Confucius. Third Edition. Pp. vi. 
and 338, cloth. 1872. 10s. 6d.- Vol. IL The Works of Mencius. Pp. x. and 402, 
cloth, 12s.— Vol. III. The She-King ; or. The Book of Poetry. Pp. vi. and 432, 
cloth. 1876. 12s. 

LEGGE.- Confucianism in Relation to Christianity, A Paper read before the 
Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11th, 1877. By Rev. James Legge, 
D.D., LL.D.,_&c. 8vo, pp. 12, sewed. 1877. Is. 6d. 

LEGGE.— A Letter to Professor Max Muller, chiefly on the Translation into 
English of the Chinese Terms Tt and Shang Ti. By James Legge, Professor of 
the Chinese Language and Literature in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 
pp. 30, sewed. 1880. Is. 

LEIGH. — ^The Religion op the World. By H. Stone Leigh. 12mo, pp. xii. and 
66, cloth. 1869. 2s. 6d. 

LEIGH. — The Story op Philosophy. By Aston Leigh. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 
210, cloth. 1881. 6s. 

LEILA-HANOUM.— A TRAGEDY IN THE Imperial Harem at Constantinople. 
By Leila-Hanoum. Translated from the French, with Notes by General R. E. 
Colston. 16mo, pp. viii. and 300, cloth. 1883. 43. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

LELAND. — The Breitmann Ballads. The only authorised Edition. Complete in 1 
voL, including Nineteen Ballads, illustrating his Travels in Europe (never before 
printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles G. Leland. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. and 292, cloth. 1872. 6s. 

LELAND.— The Music Lesson op Confucius, and other Poems. By Charles G. 
Leland. Foap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 168, cloth. 1871. 3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Gaudeamus. Humorous Poems translated from the German of Joseph 
Victor Scheffel and others. By Charles G. Leland. 16mo, pp. 176, cloth 1872 
3s. 6d. 

LELAND.— The Egyptian Sketch-Book. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo pn viii 
and 316, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. ^^" 

LELAND.— The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles G. Leland 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 260, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 
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^^AND.— English Gipst Songs in Eommany, with Metrical English Translations. 
By Charles G. Leland, Professor E. H. Palmer, and Janet Tucker. Crown 8vo, pp. 
xii. and 276, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Fu-Sang ; OK, The Discovbet of America by Chinese Buddhist Priests 
in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1875. 
7s. 6d. 

LELAND.— Pidqin-Bnglish Sihs-Song ; or, Songs and Stories in the China-English 
Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Charles G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 
140, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

LELAND. -The Gypsies. By C. G. Leland. Crown 8vo, pp. 372, cloth. 1882. 
10s. 6d. 

LEOPAEDI.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. XVII. 

LEO. — FoDB Chapters of North's Pldtaeoh, Containing the Lives of Caius Mar- 
cius, Coriolanus, Julius Ctesar, Marcus Antonius, and Marcus Brutus, as Sources 
to Shakespeare's Tragedies ; Coriolanus, Julius Csesar, and Antony and Cleo- 
patra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Photolithographed in the 
size of the Edition of 1595. "With Preface, Notes comparing the Text of the 
Editions of 1579, 1595, 1603, and 1612 ; and Reference Notes to the Text of the 
Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Professor F. A. Leo, Ph.D., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New Shakespeare Society ; Member of the Directory of the German 
Shakespeare Society ; and Lecturer at the Academy of Modern Philology at Berlin. 
Folio, pp. 22, 130 of facsimiles, half-morocco. Library Edition (limited to 250 
copies), £1, lis. 6d. ; A.mateur Edition (60 copies on a superior large hand-made 
paper), £3, 3s. 

LERMONTOFF.— The Demon. By Michael Lermontoff. Translated from the 
Russian by A. Condie Stephen. Crown 8vo, pp. 88, cloth. 1881. 2s. 6d. 

LESLEY.— Man's Origin and Destiny. Sketched from the Platform of the Physical 
Sciences. By. J. P. Lesley, Member of the National Academy of the United 
States, Professor of Geology, University of Pennsylvania. Second (Revised and 
considerably Eplarged) Edition, crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 142, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

LESSIN6. —Letters on Bibliolatrt. By Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Translated 
from the German by the late H. H. Bernard, Ph. D. 8vo, pp. 184, cloth. 1862. 5s. 

LESSING.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, Vols. I. 
and II. 

LETTERS on the War between Germany and France. Bv Mommsen, Strauss, 
MaxMiiller, and Carlyle. Second Edition. Crown Svo, pp. 120, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

LEWES.— Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. First Series : 
The Foundations of a Creed. Vol. I. , demy 8vo. Third edition, pp. 488, cloth. 
12s.— VoL II., demy Svo, pp. 552, cloth. 1875. 16s. 

LEWES. — Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Second Series. 
The Physical Basis of Mind. 8vo, with Illustrations, pp. 508, cloth. 1877. 
16s. Contents. — The Nature of Life; The Nervous Mechanism; Animal Auto- 
matism; The Reflex Theory. 

LEWES.— Problems of Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the First— The Study of Psychology : Its Object, Scope, and Method. 
Demy Svo, pp. 200, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

LEWES. — Problems op Life and Mind. By George Henry Lewes. Third Series. 
Problem the Second — Mind as a Function of the Organism. Problem the Third — 
The Sphere of Sense and Logic of Feeling. Problem the Fourth — The Sphere of 
Intellect and Logic of Signs. Demy Svo, pp. x. and 600, cloth. 1879. 15s. 
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LEWIS.— See JuvENAL and FLINT. 

LIBRARIANS, TRANSACTIONS AND PkOOEEDINGS OF THE CONl'EKENCB OF, held in 

London, October 1877. Edited by Edward B. Nicholson and Henry K. Tedder. 
Imperial 8vo, pp. 276, cloth. 1878. £1, 8s. 

LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, Transactions and Proceed- 
ings of the Annual Meetings o£ the. Imperial 8vo, cloth. First, held at 
Oxford, October 1, 2, 3, 1878. Edited by the Secretaries, Henry B. Tedder, 
Librarian of the Athenaeum Club, and Ernest C. Thomas, late Librarian of the 
Oxford ITnion Society. Pp. viii. and 192. 1879. £1, 8s.— Second, held at Man- 
chester, September 23, 24, and 25, 1879. Edited by H. E. Tedder and E. C. 
Thomas. Pp. x. and 184. 1880. £1, Is.— Thikd, held at Edinburgh, October 
5, 6, and 7, 1880. Edited by E. C. Thomas and 0. Welsh. Pp. x. and 202. 
1881. £1, Is. 

LIBBER. — The Life and Letters of Francis Lieber. Edited by T. S. Perry. 
8vo, pp. iv. and 440, cloth, with Portrait. 1882. 14s. 

LILLIE.— Buddha and Early Boddhism. By Arthur Lillie, late Eegiment of 
Lucknow. With numerous Illustrations drawn on Wood by the Author. Post 
8vo, pp. xiv. and 256, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE FRENCH READER (The). Extracted from " The Modern French Reader." 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1872. 2s. 

LLOYD AND Newton. — Prussia's Representative Man. By F. Lloyd of the 
Universities of Halle and Athens, and W. Newton, F.B.G.S. Crown 8vo, pp. 
648, cloth. 1875. 10s. 6d. 

LOBSCHEID. — Chinese and English Dictionary, arranged according to the Radi- 
cals. By W. Lobscheid. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, pp. 600, cloth. £2, 8s. 

LOBSCHEID. — English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and Mandarin 
Pronunciation. By W. Lobscheid. Four Parts. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016, boards. 
£8, 8s. 

LONG.— Eastern Proverbs. See Trttbner's Oriental Series. 

LOVETT.— The Life and Struggles of William Lovett in his pursuit of Bread, 
Knowledge, and Freedom ; with some short account of the different Associations 
he belonged to, and of the Opinions he entertained. Svo, pp. vi. and 474, cloth. 
1876. 5s. 

LOVELY. — Where to go for Help: Being a Companion for Quick and Easy 
Reference of Police Stations, Fire-Engine Stations, Fire-Escape Stations, &c., 
&c., of London and the Suburbs. Compiled by W. Lovely, R.N. Third Edi- 
tion. 18mo, pp. 16, sewed. 1882. 3d. 

LOWELL.— The Biglow Papers. By James Russell Lowell. Edited by Thomas 
Hughes, Q.C. A Reprint of the Authorised Edition of 1859, together with the 
Second Series of 1862. First and Second Series in 1 vol. Fcap., pp. lxviii.-140 
and lxiv.-190, cloth. 1880. 2s. 6d. 

LUCAS.— The Children's Pentateuch : With the Hephterahs or Portions from 
the Prophets. Arranged for Jewish Childi-en. By Mrs. Henry Lucas. Crown 
8vo, pp. viii. and 570, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

LUDEWIG.— The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. By Hermann 
E. Ludewig. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Triibner. Svo, pp. xxiv. and 258, cloth. 1858. 10s. 6d. 
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LUKIN.— The Bot Engineeks : What they did, and liow they did it. By the Rev. 
L. J. Lukin, Author of " The Young Mechanic," &o. A Book for Boys : 30 En- 
gravings. Imperial 16mo, pp.viii. and 344, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

LUX E TENEBRIS ; OB, The Testimony of Consoiousness. A Theoretic Essay. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 376, with Diagram, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

MACCORMAC— The Convebsation or a Soul with God : A Theodicy. By Henry 
MacCormac, M.D. 16mo, pp. xvi. and 144, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

MACHIAVELLI. — The Histoeical, Political, and Diplomatic Whitings op 
NiOCOLO Maohiavelli. Translated from the Italian by 0. E. Detmold. With 
Portraits. 4 vols. 8vo, cloth, pp. xli., 420, 464, 488, and 472. 1882. £3, 3s. 

MADDEN.— Coins op the Jews. Being a History of the Jewish Coinage and Money 
in the Old and New Testaments. By Frederick W. Madden, M.E.A.S. Member 
of the Numismatic Society of London, Secretary of the Brighton College, &c., &c. 
With 279 Woodcuts and a Plate of Alphabets. Koyal 4to, pp. xii. and 330, cloth. 
1881. £% 2s. 

MADELUNG. — The Causes and Operative Tkeatment of Dupuytren's Finger 
Contraction. By Dr. Otto W. Madelung, Lecturer of Surgery at the Univer- 
sity, and Assistant Surgeon at the University Hospital, Bonn. 8vo, pp. 24, sewed. 
1876. Is. 

MAHAPARINIBBANASUTTA.— SeeCHILDERS. 

MAHA-VIRA-CHARITA ; or, The Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. An Indian 
Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the Sanskrit of 
Bhavabhiiti. By John Pickford, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

MALET.— Incidents in the Biography of Dust. By H. P. Malet, Author of 
" The Interior of the Earth," &o. Crown 8vo, pp. 272, cloth. 1877. 6s. 

MALET. — The Beginnings. ByH. P. Malefc. Crown 8vo, pp. xix. and 124, cloth. 
1878. 4s. 6d. 

MALLESON. — ESSAYS AND LECTURES ON INDIAN HISTORICAL SUBJECTS. By Colonel 
G. B.Malleson, C.S.I. Second Issue. Crown 8vo, pp. 348, cloth. 1876. 5s. 

MANDLEY. — WOMAN OUTSIDE Christendom. Au Exposition of the Influence- 
exerted by Christianity on the Social Position and Happiness of Women. By 
J. G. Mandley. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

MANIPtfLUS VoCABULOBUM. A Rhyming Dictionaiy of the English Language. By 
Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by Henry B. Wheatley. 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 1867. 14s. 

MANffiUVRES.— A Retrospect of the Autumn Manceuvkes, 1871. With 5 Plans. 
By a Recluse. 8vo, pp. xii. and 133, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

MARIETTE-EEY.— The Monuments of Upper Egypt : a translation of the 
"Itineraire de la Haute Egypte" of Augusta Mariette-Bey. Translated by 
Alphonse Mariette. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 262, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

MAEKHAM.— QuiCHUA GRAMMAR AND DICTIONARY. Contributions towards a 
Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of Peru. Col- 
lected by Clements R. Markham, F.S.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 223, cloth. £1, lis. 6d. 
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■MARKHAM.— Ollanta: A Drama in the Quiohua Language. Text, Translation, 
and Intro(3uotion. By Clements K. Markham, O.B. Crown 8vo, pp. 128, cloth. 
1871. 7s. 6d. 

MARKHAM. — A MEMOIR OP THE Ladt Ana de Osoeio, Countess of Chincon, and 
Vice-Queen of Peru, a.d. 1629-39. With a Plea for the correct spelling of the 
Chinchona Genus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B., Member of the Imperial Aca- 
demy Naturae Curiosorum, with the Cognomen of Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. xii. and 
100. With 2 Coloured Plates, Map, and Illustrations. Handsomely bound. 
1874. 28s. 

MARKHAM.— A Memoie on the Indian Surveys. By Clements E. Markham, 
C.B., F.E.S., &c., &c. Published by Order of H. M. Secretary of State for India 
in Council. Illustrated with Maps. Second Edition. Imperial 8to, pp. xxx. 
and 481, boards. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

MARKHAM.— Narratives op the Mission op George Bogle to Tibet, and of the 
Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa. Edited with Notes, an Introduction, and 
Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning. By Clements B. Markham, C.B., F.E.S. 
Second Edition. 8vo, pp. clxv. and 362, cloth. With Maps and Illustrations, 
1879. 21s. 

MARMONTEL. — Belisaire. Par Marmontel. NouveUe Edition. 12mo, pp. xii. 
and 123, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

MARTIN AND Tkubner.— The Cdrbent Gold and Silver Coins of all Coontries, 
their Weight and Fineness, and their Intrinsic Value in English Money, with 
Facsimiles of the Coins. By Leopold C. Martin, of Her Majesty's Stationery 
Office, and Charles Trilbner. In 1 vol. medium 8vo, 141 Plates, printed in Gold 
and Silver, and representing about 1000 Coins, with 160 pages of Text, hand- 
somely bound in embossed cloth, richly gilt, with Emblematical Designs on the 
Cover, and gilt edges. 186.3. £2, 2s. 

MARTIN. — The Chinese : their Education, Philosophy, and Letters. By W. 
A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D., President of the Tungwen College, Pekin. 8vo, pp. 
320, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

MARTINEAU. — ESSAYS, PHILOSOPHICAL AND THEOLOGICAL. By James Martineau. 
2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 414 — x. and 430, cloth. 1875. £1, 4s. 

MARTINEAU.— Letters prom Ireland. By Harriet Martiueau. Eeprinted from 
the Daily News. Post 8vo, pp. viii. and 220, cloth. 1852. 6s. 6d. 

MATHEWS.— Abraham Ibn Ezra's Commentary on the Canticles after the 
First Eecension. Edited from the MSS., with a translation, by H. J. Mathews, 
B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. x., 34, and 24, limp cloth. 1874. 
2s. 6d. 

MAXWELL.— A Manual of the Malay Language. By W. E. Maxwell, of the 
Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Assistant Eesident, Perak, Malay Peninsula. 
With an Introductory Sketch of the Sanskrit Element in Malay. Crown Svo 
pp. viii. and 182, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

MAYER.— On the Art op Pottery : with a History of its Rise aud Progress in 
Liverpool. By Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., F. E.S.N. A., &c. Svo, pp. 100, boards. 
1873. 58. 

MAYERS.— Treaties Between the Empire op China and Foreign Powers 
together with Regulations for the conduct of Foreign Trade, &o. Edited by w! 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. Svo nn 24fi' 
cloth. 1877. 2.5s. ° ' ^^' ' 
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MAYERS— The Chinese Goveknment : a Manual of Chinese Titles, categorically 
aiTanged and explained, with an Appendix. By Wm. Fred. Mayers, Chinese 
Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking, &c.,&o. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 160, 
cloth, 1878. 30s. 

M'ORINDLE.— Ancient India, as Described bt Mebasthenes and Aekian; 
being a translation of the fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes collected by 
Dr. Schwanbeck, and of the first part of the Indika of Arrian. By J. W. 
M'Crindle, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, &c. 'With 
Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancient India. Post 8vo, pp. xi. and 224, 
cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

M'CKINDLE.— The Commehoe and Navi&ation of the Eeythe^ean Sea. Being 
a Translation of the Periplus Maris Erythrsei, by an Anonymous Writer, and of 
Arrian's Account of the Voyage of Nearkhos, from the Mouth of the Indus to the 
Head of the Persian Gulf. With Introduction, Commentary, Notes, and Index. 
By J. W. M'Crindle, M.A., Edinburgh, &c. Post 8vo, pp. iv. and 238, cloth. 
1879. 78. 6d. 

M'CRINDLE. — Ancient India as Described by Ktesias the Knidian; teing a Transla- 
tion of the Abridgment of his "Indika " by Photios, and of the Fragments of that 
Work preserved in other Writers. With Introduction, Notes, and Index. By 
J. W. M'Crindle, M.A., M.E.S.A. 8vo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

MECHANIC (The Young). A Book for Boys, containing Directions for the use of 
all kinds of Tools, and for the construction of Steam Engines and Mechanical 
Models, including the Art of Turning in Wood and Metal. Fifth Edition. 
Imperial 16mo, pp. iv. and 346, and 70 Engravings, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

MECHANIC'S Workshop (Amateur). A Treatise contaimng Plain and Concise 
Directions for the Manipulation of Wood and Metals, including Casting, Forging, 
Brazing, Soldering, and Carpentry. By the Author of "The Lathe and its Uses." 
Sixth Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. iv. and 148. Illustrated, cloth. 1880. 6s. 

MEDITATIONS ON DEATH AND Eteknitt. Translated from the German by Frederica 
Rowan. Published by Her Majesty's gracious permission. 8vo, pp. 386, cloth. 
1862. 10s. 6d. 
Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 352, cloth. 
1863. 63, 

MEDITATIONS ON Life and its Religious Duties. Translated from the German 
by Frederica Rowan. Dedicated to H.R.H. Princess Louis of Hesse. Published 
by Her Majesty's gracious permission. Being the Comijanion Volume to "Medi- 
tations on Death and Eternity." 8vo, pp. vi and 370, cloth. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

Ditto. Smaller Edition, crown 8vo, printed on toned paper, pp. 338. 1863. 
6s. 

MEDLICOTT.— A MANUAL OF THE Geologt of INDIA, chiefly compiled from the 
observations of the Geological Survey. By H. B. Medlicott, M. A. , Superintendent, 
Geological Survey of India, and W. T. Blanford, A.E.S.M., F.E.S., Deputy Super- 
intendenii. Published by order of the Government of India. 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 
xviii.-lxxx.-818, with 21 Plates and large coloured Map mounted in case, uniform, 
cloth. 1879. 163. (For Part in. see Ball.) 

MEGHA-DUTA (The). (Cloud-Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated from the 
Sanskrit into English Verse by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S. The Vocabu- 
lary by Francis Johnson. New Edition. 4to, pp. xi. and 180, cloth. 10s. 6d. 
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MENKE.— OiiEis Antiqdi Dbscriptio : An Atlas illustrating Ancient History and 
Geography, for the Use of Schools ; containing 18 Maps engraved on Steel and 
Coloured, with Descriptiye Letterpress. By D. T. Menke. Pourth Edition. 
Folio, half bound morocco. 1866. 5s. 

MEREDYTH.— Akoa, A Repertoire of Oeisinal Poems, Sacred and Secular. By 
F. Meredyth, M.A., Canon of Limerick Cathedral. Crown 8ro, pp. 124, cloth. 
1875. OS. 

METCALFE.— The Englishman and the Scandinavian. By Frederick Met- 
calfe, M.A., Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford; Translator of "Gallus" and 
"Charicles;" and Author of "The Oxonian in Iceland." Post 8vo, pp. 512, 
cloth. 1880. 18s. 

MICHEL. — Les Eoossais en France, Les FBANgAls en Eoosse. Par Francisque 
Michel, Correspondant de I'lnstitut de France, &c. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. vii., 547, 
and 551, rich blue cloth, with emblematical designs. "With upwards of 100 Coats 
of Arms, and other Illustrations. Price, £1, 12s. — Also.a Large-Paper Edition 
(limited to 100 Copies), printed on Thick Paper. 2 vols. 4to, half morocco, with 3 
additional Steel Engravings. 1862. £3, 3s. 

MICKIEWICZ. — KoNRAD AVallenkod. An Historical Poem. By A. Mickiewicz. 
Translated from the Polish into English Verse by Miss M. Biggs. 18mo, pp. 
xvi. and 100, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

MILL. — AUGUSTE CoMTB AND POSITIVISM. By the late John Stuart MiU. M.P. 
Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

MILLHOUSE. — Manual op Italian Conversation. For the Use of Schools. By 
John Millhouse. 18mo, pp. 126, cloth. 1866. 2s. 

MILLHOUSE.— New English and Italian Pronooncino and Explanatokt Dic- 
tionary. By John Millhouse. Vol. I. English-Italian. Vol. II. Italian-English. 
Fourth Edition. 2 vols, square 8vo, pp. 654 and 740, cloth. ' 1867. 12s. 

MILNE.— Notes on Crystallography and Crystallo-physics. Being the Sub- 
stance of Lectures delivered at Yedo during the yeai-s 1876-1877. By John 
Milne, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. viii. and 70, cloth. 1879. 3s. 

MINOCHCHERJI.— Pahlavi, GujArati, and English Dictionary. By Jamaahji 
Dastur Minochcherji. Vol. I., with Photograph of Author. 8vo, pp. clxxii. and 
168, cloth. 1877. 14a. 

MITRA — Boddha Gaya : The Hermitage of Sakya Muni. By Eajendralala Mitra, 
LL.D., C.I.E., &c. 4to, pp. xvi. and 258, with 51 Plates, cloth. 1879. £3. 

MOCATTA. — Moral Biblical Gleanings and Practical Teachings, Illustrated 
by Biographical Sketches Drawn from the Sacred Volume. By J. L. Mocatta. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 446, cloth. 1872. 7s. 

MODERN FRENCH READER (The). Prose. Junior Coui-se. Ninth Edition. Edited 
by Ch. Cassal, LL.D., and Theodore Karcher, LL.B. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. .and 224 
cloth. 1883. 2s. 6d. 

Senior Course. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 418, cloth. 1880. 4s, 

MODERN FRENCH READER.— A GLOSSARY of Idioms, Gallicisms, and other Diffi 
culties contained in the Senior Course of the Modern French Reader ; with Short 
Notices of the most important French Writers and Historical or Literary Charao 
ters, and hints as to the works to be read or studied. By Charles Cassal, LL D 
ka. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1881. 2s. Cd. 
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MODERN FRENCH READER. -Senior Codese and Glossary comlnned. 6s. 

MORELET.— Travels in Central America, inclutling Accounts of some Regions 
unexplored since the Conquest. From the French of A. Morelet, by Mrs M. F. 
Squier. Edited by B. G. Squier. 8vo, pp. 430, cloth. 1871. 8a. 6d. 

MORFIT.— A Practical Treatise on the Manupaotore of Soaps. By Camiibell 
Morfit, M.D., F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University 
of Maryland. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 270, cloth. 1871. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

MORFIT.— A Practical Treatise on Pure Fertilizers, and the Chemical Con- 
version of Rock Guanos, Marlstones, Coprolites, and the Crude Phosphates of 
Lime and Alumina generally into various valuable Products. By Campbell Moriit, 
M.D.,F.C.S., formerly Professor of Applied Chemistry in the University of Mary- 
land. With 28 Plates. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 547, cloth. 1873. £i, 4s. 

MORRIS. — A Descriptive and Historical Account of the Godavbrt District, 
IN THE Presidency of Madras. By Henry Morris, formerly of the Madras Civil 
Service, author of " A History of India, for use in Schools," and other works. 
With a Map. 8vo, pp. xii. and 390, cloth. 1878. 12s. 

MOSENTHAL.— Ostriches and Ostrich Fabsiino. By J. de Mosenthal, late 
Member of the Legistive Council of the Cape of Good Hope, &c., and James E. 
Harting, F.L.S., F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologist's Union, &c. Second 
Edition. With 8 fuU-page illustrations and 20 woodcuts. Royal 8vo, pp. xxiv. 
and 246, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. . 

MOTLEY.— John Lothrop Motley ; a Memoir. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
English Copyright Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 275, cloth. 1878. 6s. 

MUELLER.— The Organic Constituents op Plants and Vegetable Substances, 
and their Chemical Analysis. By Dr. G. C. AVittstein. Authorised Translation 
from the German Original, enlarged with numerous Additions, by Baron Ferd. 
von Mueller, K.C.M.G., M. & Ph. D., F.E.S. Crown 8vo, pp. xviu. and 332, 
wrapper. 1880. 14s. 

MUELLER. — Select Extra-Tropical Plants readily eligible for Industrial 
Culture or Naturalisation. With Indications of their Native Countries and 
some of their Uses. By F. Yon Mueller, K.C.M.G., M.D., Ph.D., F.E.S. 8vo, 
pp. X., 394, cloth. 1880. 8s. 

MUHAMMED. — The Life of Muhammed. Based on Muhammed Ibn Ishak. By 
Abd El MaUk Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wiistenfeld. One volume 
containing the Arabic Text. 8vo, pp. 1026, sewed, £1, Is. Another volume, con- 
taining Introduction, Notes, and Index in German. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 
7s. 6d. Each part sold separately. 

MUIR. — Extracts from the Coean. In the Original, with Eoglish rendering. 
CompUed by Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., LL.D., Author of "The Life of 
Mahomet." Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 64, cloth. 1880. 3s. 6d. 

MUIR.— Original Sauskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the People of 
India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and Illustrated by 
John Muir, D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., &c. &c. 

"Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, rewritten and 
greatly enlarged. 8vo, pp. xx. and 532, cloth. 1868. £1, Is. 
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MUIR.— Original Sanskrit Texts — continued. 
Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 

Western Branches of the Aryan Eace. Second Edition, revised, with 

Additions. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 
Vol. III. The Vedas : Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 

their Origin, Insijiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and 

enlarged. 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 312, cloth. 1868. 16s. 
Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 

Indian Deities. Second Edition, revised. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 524, cloth. 

1873. £1, Is. 
Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Eeligious 

Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo, pp. xvi. 

and 492, cloth. 1870. £1, Is. 

MUIR. — Translations feoji the Sanskrit. See Triibner's Oriental Series. 

MULLEK.— Outline Dictionary, for the Use of Missionaries, Explorers, and 
Students of Language. With an Introduction on the proper Use of the Ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. By F. Max MUUer, M. A. The 
Vocabulary compiled by John Bellows. 12mo, pp. 368, morocco. 1867. 7s. 6d. 

MULLEE.— Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max Muller, M.A. Fcap. 
8vo, sewed. 1869. Is. 

MULLEB. — The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us in the oldest 
collection of religious poetry, the Big-Veda-Sanhita. Translated and explained, by 
F. Max Muller, M. A . , Fellow of All Souls' College, Professor of Comparative Philo- 
logy at Oxford, Foreign Member of the Institute of France, &c. , &c. Vol. I. Hymns 
to the Maruts or the Storm-Gods. 8vo, x^p. clii. and 264, cloth. 1869. 12s. 6d. 

MULLER. —The Hymns of the Big-Veda, in the Samhita and Pada Texts. Eeprinted 
from the Editio Princeps. By F. Max Muller, M.A., kc. Second Edition, with 
the two Texts on Parallel Pages. In two vols. Svo, pp. 1704, sewed. £1, 12s. 

MULLEE.— A Short History of the Bourbons. From the Earliest Period down 
to the Present Time. By R. M. Muller, Ph.D., Modern Master at Forest School, 
Walthamstow, and Author of "ParallMe entre 'Jules Cesar,' par Shakespeare, et 
'Le Mort de Cesar,' par Voltaire," &c. Fcap. Svo, pp. 30, wrapper. 1882. Is. 

MULLEE.— Ancient Insokiptions in Ceylon. By Dr. Edward Miiller. 2 Vols. 
Text, crown 8vo, pp. 220, cloth, and Plates, oblong folio, cloth. 1883. 21s. 

MULLEY. — German Gems in an English Setting. Translated by Jane Mulley. 
Fcap., pp. xii. and 180, cloth. 1877. 3s. 6d. 

NjCgANANDA ; OB, The Jot of the Snake World. A Buddhist Drama in Five 
Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the Sanskrit 
of Sri-Harsha-Deva, by Palmer Boyd, B. A. With an Introduction by Professor 
Cowell. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

NAPIER. — Folk Lore ; or. Superstitious Beliefs in the West of Scotland within 
this Century. With an Appendix, showing the probable relation of the modern 
Festivals of Christmas, May Day, St. John's Day, and Hallowe'en, to ancient Sun 
and Fire Worship. By James Napier, F.E.S.E., &c. Crown Svo, pp. vii. and 
190, cloth. 1878. 43. 

NAEADlYA DHARMA-SASTEA ; OB, The Institutes of Nabada. Translated, for 
the first time, from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Julius Jolly, 
University, Wurzburg. With a Preface, Notes, chiefly critical, an Index of 
Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown Svo, pp. XXXV. - ^ " ■" -''-"'■ """ --"-"J 
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NEVILL. — Hand List of Mollusoa in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. By 
Geoffrey Nevill, C.M.Z.S., &c., First Assistant to the Superintendent of the 
Indian Museum. Part I. Gastropoda, Pulmonata, and Prosobrancliia-Neuro- 
branchia. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 338, cloth. 1878. 15s. 

NEWMAN.— The Odes of Hoeace. Translated into Unrhymed Metres, with Intro- 
duction and Notes. By F. "W. Newman. Second Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xxi. 
and 247, cloth. 1876. 43. 

NEWMAN.— Theism, Doctrinal and Practical ; or. Didactic Religious Utterances. 
By F. W. Newman. 4to, pp. 184, cloth. 1858. 4s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. A Reply to Matthew 
Arnold. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 104, stiff covers. 1861. 2s. 6d. 

NEWMAN. — Hiawatha : Rendered into Latin. With Abridgment. By F. W. 
Newman. 12mo, pp. vli. and 110, sewed. 1862. 2s. Cd. 

NEWMAN. — A History op the Hebrew Monarchy from the Administration of 
Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By F. W. Newman. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, pp. X. and 354, cloth. 1865. 8s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Phases of Faith ; or. Passages from the History of my Creed. New 
Edition ; with Reply to Professor Henry Rogers, Author of the ' ' Eclipse of Faith. " 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 212, cloth. 1881. 3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical Grammar, 
with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, ia European 
Type. By F. "W. Newman. Post 8vo, pp. xx. and 192, cloth. 1866. 6s. 

NEWMAN.— Translations of English Poetry into Latin Verse. Designed as 

Part of a New Method of Instructing in Latin. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, 

pp. xiv. and 202, cloth. 1868. 63. 
NEWMAN.— The Soul : Her Sorrows and her Aspirations. An Essay towards the 

Natural History of the Soul, as the True Basis of Theology. By F. W. Newman. 

Tenth Edition. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 162, cloth. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

NEWMAN.— Miscellanies ; chiefly Addresses, Academical and Historical. By F. 

W. Newman. 8vo, pp. iv. and 356, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. 
NEWMAN.— The Iliad of Homer, faithfully translated into Unrhymed English 

Metre, by F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 384, cloth. 1871. 10s. 6d. 
NEWMAN.— A Dictionary of Modern Arabic. 1. Anglo-Arabic Dictionary. 2. 

Anglo-Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-English Dictionary. By F. W. Newman. 

In 2 vols, crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 376-464, cloth. 1871. £1, Is. 
NEWMAN.— Hebrew Theism. By F. W. Newman. Royal 8vo, pp. viii. and 172. 

Stiff wrappers. 1874. 4s. 6d. 
NEWMAN.— The Moral Influence of Law. A Lecture by F. W. Newman, May 

20, 1860. Crown 8vo, pp. 16, sewed. 3d. 
NEWMAN.— Religion not History. By F. "W. Newman. Foolscap, pp. 58, paper 

wrapper. 1877. Is. 
NEWMAN.— Morning Prayers in the Household of a Believer in God. By F. 

W. Newman. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, limp cloth. 1882. Is. fad. 
NEWMAN -Reorganization of English Institutions. A Lecture by Emeritus 

Professor F. W. Newman. Delivered in the Manchester Athenaeum, October 15, 

1875. Crown Svo, pp. 28, sewed. 1880. 6d. 
NEWMAN —What is Christianity without Christ ? By F. W. Newman, 

Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo, pp. 28, 'stitched in 

wrapper. 1881. Is. 
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NEWMAN.— LiBTAN VoOAEULAKT. An Essay towards Eeproduoing tlie Ancient 
Numidian Language out of Four Modern Languages. By F. W.Newman. Crown 
8vo, pp. vi. and 204, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

NEWMAN. — A Christian Commonwealth. By F. W. Newman. Crown 8vo, pp. 
60, cloth. 1883. Is. 

NEW SOUTH WALES, PUBLICATIONS OF THE Government of. List on application. 

NEW SOUTH WALES.— Journal and Peooeedings of the E,otal Society op. 
Published annually. Price 10s. 6d. List of Contents on application. 

NEWTON. — Patent Law and Practice: showing the mode of obtaining and 
opposing Grants, Disclaimers, Confirmations, and Extensions of Patents. "With a 
Chapter on Patent Agents. By A. V. Newton. Enlarged Edition. Crown Svo, 
pp. xii. and 104, cloth. 1879. 23. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS:- 

I. Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute. Demy Svo, 

stitched. Vols. I. to XV., 1868 to 1882. £1, Is. each. 

II. An Index to the Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand In- 

■ stitute. Vols. I. to VIII. Edited and Published under the Authority of the 

Board of Governors of the Institute. By James Hector, C.M.G., M.D., F.E.S. 

Demy, Svo, 44 pp., stitched. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

NEW ZEALAND. —GEOLOGICAL Survey. List of Publications on application. 

NOIRIT. —A French Course in Ten Lessons. By Jules Noirit, B.A. Lessons I. - 
IV. Crown Svo, pp. xiv. and 80, sewed. 1870. Is. Gd. 

NOIRIT.— French Grammatical Questions for the use of Gentlemen preparing 
for the Army, Civil Service, Oxford Examinations, &c. , &c. By Jules Noirit. 
Crown Svo, pp. 62, cloth. 1870. Is. Interleaved, Is. Od. 

NO UKSE.— Narrative of the Second Arctic Expedition made by Charles F. 
Hall. His Voyage to Eepulse Bay ; Sledge Journeys to the Straits of Fury and 
Hecla, and to King "William's Land, and Residence among the Eskimos during 
the years 1864-69. Edited under the orders of the Hon. Secretary of the Navy, 
by Prof. J. E. Nourse, U.S.N. 4to, pp. 1. and 644, cloth. "With maps, heUotypes, 
steel and wood engravings, 1880. £1, 8s. 

UGENT'S Improved French and English and English and French Pocket 
Dictionary. Par Smith. 24mo, pp. 489 and 320, cloth. 1873. 3s. 

NUTT. — Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double Letters. By 
E. Jehuda H.^yug of Fez. Translated into Hebrew from the original Arabic by 
E. Moses Gikatilia of Cordova, with the Treatise on Punctuation by tiie same 
author, translated by A ben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS., with an English 
translation, by J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy Svo, pp. 312, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

NUTT.— A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. An Intro- 
troduotion to "Fragments of a Samaritan Targum." By J. W. Nutt, M,A., &c., 
&c. Demy Svo, pp. 180, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

OEHLENSCHLAGER.— Axel and Valborg : a Tragedy, in Five Acts, and other 
Poems. Translated from the Danish of Adam Oehlenschlager by Pierce Butler, 
M.A., late Keetor of Ulcombe, Kent. Edited by Professor Palmer, M.A., of St. 
.lohn's Coll., Camb. With a Memoir of the Ti-anslator. Fcap. Svo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

OEEA LINDA BOOK (The).— From a Manuscript of the 13th Century, with the per- 
mission of the proprietor, C. Over de Linden of the Helder. The Original Frisian 
Text as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema, accompanied by an English Version of Dr. 
Ottema's Dutch Translation. By W. E. Sandbach. Svo, pp. xxv. and 254, cloth 
1S76. .ns. 
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OGAREFF.— EssAl SHR LA Situation Eusse. Lettres a uu Anglais. Pur N. Omreff. 
12mo, pp. 150, sewed. 1862. 3s. 

OLCOTT.— A Buddhist Catechism, according to tlie Canon of the Soutliern Churoli. 
By Colonel H. S. Oloott, President of the Theosophioal Society. 24mo, pp. 32. Is. 

OLCOTT.— The Yoga Philosophy : Being the Text of Patanjali, with Bhojarajah's 
Commentary. A Reprint of the Englisli Translation of the above, by the late Dr. 
Ballantyne and Govind Shastri Deva ; to which are added Extracts from Various 
Authors. With an Introduction by Colonel H. S. Oloott, President of the Theo- 
sophioal Society. The whole Edited by Tukaram Tatia, F.T.S. Crown 8to, pp. 
xvi.-294, wrapper. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

OLLENDORFF. — Mktodo paea aprendek A Leer, esoiibir y hablar el Ingles segun 
el sistema de Ollendorff. Por Ramon Palenzuela y Juan de la Carrefio. 8vo, pp. 
xlvi. and 460, cloth. 1873. 7s. 6d. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 112, cloth. 1873. 4s. 

OLLENDORFF.— Metodo PAEA APEENDER A Leer, escribir y hablar el Frances, 
segun el verdadero sistema de Ollendorff ; ordenado en lecoiones progresivas, con- 
sistiendo de ejercicios orales y escritos ; enriquecido de la pronunciaoion figurada 
oomo se estila en la conversacion ; y de un Apendice abrazando las reglas de la 
sint4xis, la formaciou de los verbos regulares, y la conjugacion de los irregulares. 
Por Teodoro Simonn^, Professor de Lenguas. Crown 8vo, pp. 342, cloth. 1873. 6s. 
Key to Ditto. Crown 8vo, pp. 80, cloth. 1873. 33. 6d. 

OPPERT.— On the CLAS3IFICATI0N OP LANGUAGES : A Contribution to Comparative 
Philology. By Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency 
College, Madras. 8vo, ijaper, pp. viii. and 146. 1883. 7s. 6d.' 

OPPERT.— Lists ou Sanskrit Manuscripts in Private Libraries of Southern 
India, Compiled, Arranged, and Indexed by Gusfcav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of 
Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. Vol. I. 8vo, pp. vii. and 620, cloth. 1883. 
£1, Is. 

OPPERT. — On the Weapons, Aemy 0RGANISATI0^f, and Political Maxims of 
THE Ancient Hindus ; with special reference to Gunpowder and Firearms. By 
Dr. Gustav Oppert, Ph.D., Professor of Sanskrit, Presidency College, Madras. 
8vo, paper, pp. vi. and 162. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

ORIENTAL SERIES.— See Trubner's Oriental Seeies. 

ORIENTAL Text Society's Publications. A list may be had on application. 

ORIENTAL CONGRESS.— Report op the Proceedings op the Second Interna- 
tional CoNSREss OP Orientalists held in London, 1874. Royal 8to, pp. 
viii. and 68, sewed. 1874. 5s. 

ORIENTALISTS.— Transactions OP THE Second Session of the International 
Congress op Orientalists. Held in London in September 1874. Edited by 
Robert K. Douglas, Hon. Sec. 8vo, pp. viii. and 456, cloth. 1876. 21s. 

OTTE, — How TO Learn Danish (Dano-N'orwegian) : a Manual for Students of 

Danish based on the Ollendorffian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 

self -instruction. ByE. C. Otte. Crown 8to, pp. xx. and 338, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6il. 
Key to above. Crown 8vo, pp. 84, cloth. Ss. 
OVERBECK. — Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo-Catholicism. A Word about the 

Intercommunion between the English and Orthodox Churches. By J. J. Overbeck, 

D.D. 8vo, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1866. 5s. 
OVERBECK. — Bonn Conperbnoe. By J. J. Overbeck, D.D. Cmvm 8vo, pp. 48, 

sewed. 1876. Is. 
OVERBECK. — A PLAIN VIEW OP THE Claims op thk Orthodox Catholic Church 

as Opposed to all other C.'Ikistian DEsovriNATroNS. By J. J. Overbeck, 

D.D. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 13S, wrapper. ISSl. 2s. 6d. 
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OWEN.— Footfalls on the Bounuaky of Anothek Woeld. With Narrative 
Illustrations. By R. D. Owen. An enlarged English Copyright Edition. Post 
Svo, pp. XX. and 392, cloth. 1875. 7s. 6d. 

OWEN. — The Debatable Land between this "Wobld and the Next. With 
Illustrative Narrations. By fiobert Dale Owen. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
pp. 456, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

OWEN.— Thheading my Wat : Twenty-Seven Years of Autobiography. By E. D. 
Owen. Crown 8vo, pp. 344, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. 

OYSTER (The) : Where, How, and When to Find, Bkeed, Cook, and Eat It. 
Second Edition, with a New Chapter, "The Oyster-Seeker in London." 12mo, 
pp. viii. and 106, boards. 1863. Is. 

PALESTINE.— Memoies op the Suevey of Westeen Palestine. Edited by W. 
Besant, M.A., and E. H. Palmer, M.A., under the Direction of the Committee 
of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Complete in seven volumes. Demy 4to, 
cloth, with a Portfolio of Plans, and large scale Map. Second Issue. Price 
Twenty Guineas. 

PALMER. — A Concise Diotiokaet, English-Peesian ; together with a simplified 
Grammar of the Persian Language. By the late E. H. Palmer, M.A., Lord 
Almoner's Reader, and Professor of Arabic, Cambridge, &c. Completed and 
Edited, from the MS. left imperfect at his death, by G. Le Strange. Royal 
16mo, pp. 606, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

PALMER.- A Concise Dictionaey of the Peesian LANOnAGE. (Persian and 
English.) By B. H. Palmer, M.A., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Lord 
Almoner's Reader, and Professor of Arabic, and Fellow of St. John's College in the 
University of Cambridge. Royal 16mo, pp. 726, cloth. 1884. 10s. 6d. 

PALMER. — The Song of the Ebed, and othee Pieces. By E. H. Palmer, M.A., 
Cambridge. Crown Svo, pp. 208, cloth. 1S76. 5s. 

PALMER. — Hindustani, Aeabic, and Peesian Gkammae. See TrUbner's Col- 
lection. 

PALMER.— The Pateiaech and the Tsak. Translated from the Russ by WUham 
Palmer, M.A. Demy Svo, cloth. Vol. I. The Replies of the Hcmble Nioon. 
Pp. xl. and 674. 1871. 12s.— Yol. II. Testimonies concerning the Pateiaech 
Nioon, the Tsae, and the Boyaes. Pp. Ixxviii. and 554. 1873. 123. — Yol. III. 
Histoet of the Condemnation of the Pateiaech Nicon. Pp. Ixvi. and 558. 
1873. 12s.— Yols. lY., Y., and YI. Services of the Pateiaech Nicon to the 
Church and State of his Country, &c. Pp. Ixxviii. and 1 to 660; xiv.-661- 
1028, and 1 to 254 ; xxvi.-1029-1656, and 1-72. 1876. 36s. 

PARKER. — Theodoee Parker's Celebrated Discouese on Matters Peetaining to 
Religion. People's Edition. Cr. Svo, pp. 351. 1S72. Stitched, Is. 6d.; cl., 2s. 

PARKER.— Theodoee Paekee. A Biography. By O. B. Frothingham. Crown 
Svo, pp. viii. and 588, cloth, with Portrait. 1876. 12s. 

PARKER.— The Collected Woeks of Theodoee Paeker, Minister of the Twenty- 
eighth Congregational Society at Boston, U.S. Containing his Theological, 
Polemical, and Critical Writings ; Sermons, Speeches, and Addresses ; and 
Literary Miscellanies. In 14 vols. Svo, cloth. 6s. each. 

Yol. I. Discourse on Matters Pertaining to Religion. Preface by the Editor, 

and Portrait of Parker from a medaUion by Saulini. Pp. 380. 
Vol. II. Ten Sermons and Prayers. Pp. 360. 
Vol. III. Discourses of Theology. Pp. 318. 
Vol. IV. Discourses on Politics. Pp. 312. 
Vol. v. Discourses of Slavery. I. Pp. 336. 
Vol. YI. Discourses of Slavery. II. Pp. 323. 
Yol. VII. Discourses of Social Science. Pp. 296. 
Yol. VIII. Miscellaneous Discourses. Pp. 230. 
Vol. IX. Critical Writings. I. Pp. 292. 
Vol X. Critical ■"^--"■— ^^ ^" -^"^ 
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P ABKER. — Collected WoViK^—contiii ued. 

VoL XI. Sermona of Theism, Atheiem, and Popular Theology. Pp. 257. 
Vol. XII. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. Pp. 356. 
VoL XIII. Historic Americans. Pp. 236. 

Vol. XIV. Lessons from the World of Matter and the World of Man. Pp. 
352. 
FARKEB. — Mala&ast GaAMM.\R. See Triibner'e Collection. 

FATERSON. — NOTES ON MiLITAET SUKVEYINO AND RECONNAISSANCE. By Lieut. - 

Colonel William Paterson. Sixth Edition. With 16 Plates. Demy 8vo, pp. xii. 

and 146, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 
PATERSON.— TopoGKAPHiCAL Examination Papebs. By Lieut.-Col. W. Paterson. 

8vo, pp. 32, with 4 Plates. Boards. 1882. 2s. 
PATERSON. — Treatise on Militakt Drawino. With a Course of Progressive 

Plates. By Captain W. Paterson, Professor of Military Drawing at the Royal 

Military College, Sandhurst. Oblong 4to, pp. xii. and 31, cloth. 1862. £1, Is. 
PATERSON. — The Okometer for Hill Measuring, combining Scales of Distances, 

Protractor, Clinometer, Scale of Horizontal Equivalents, Scale of Shade, and 

Table of Gradients. By Captain William Paterson. On cardboard. Is. 

PATERSON. — Central America. By W. Paterson, the Merchant Statesman. 
From a MS. in the British Museum, 1701. With a Map. Edited bv S. Bannis- 
ter, M.A. 8vo, pp. 70, sewed. 1857. 2s. 6d. 

PATON. — A History oe the Egyptian Revolution, from the Period of the Mame- 
lukes to the Death of Mohammed Ali ; from Arab and European Memoirs, Oral 
Traditioiii, and Local Research. By A. A. Paton. Second Edition. 2 vols, demy 
8vo, pp. xii. and 395, viii. and 446, cloth. 1870. 7s. 6d. 

PATON.— Henry Beyle (otherwise De Stendahl). A Critical and Biographical 
Study, aided by Original Documents and Unpublished Letters from the Private 
Papers of th« Family of Beyle. By A. A. Paton. Crown 8vo, pp. 340, cloth. 
1874. 7s. 6d. 

PATTON. — The Death op Death ; or, A Study of God's Holiness in Connection 
with the Existence of Evil, in so far as Intelligent and Responsible Beings are 
Concerned. By an Orthodox Layman (John M. Patton). Revised Edition, crown 
8vo, pp. xvi. and 252, cloth. 1881. 6s. 

PAULI. — Simon be Montport, Earl op Leicester, the Creator of the House of 
Commons. By Reinhold Pauli. Translated by Una M. Goodwin. With Intro- 
duction by Harriet Martineau. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 340, cloth. 1876. 6s. 

PETTENKOFER. — THE RELATION OF THE Air to the Clothes we wear, the House 

WE live in, and the Soil we dwell on. Three Popular Lectures delivered before 

the Albert Society at Dresden. By Dr. Max Von Pettenkof er, Professor of Hygiene 

' at the University of Munich, &o. Abridged and Translated by Augustus Hess, 

M.D., M.R.C.P., London, &c. Or. 8vo, pp. viii. and 96, limp cl. 1873. 2s. 6d. 

PETRUCCELLI.— Preliminaires de la Question Eomaine de M. Ed. About. Par 
F. PetrucceUi de la Gattina. 8vo, pp. xv. and 364, cloth. 1860. 7s. 6d. 

PEZZI. — Aryan Philology, according to the most recent researches (Glottologia 
Aria Eecentissima). Remarks Historical and Critical. By Domenico Pezzi. 
Translated by B. S. Roberts, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 200, cloth. 1879. 6s. 

PHAYRE. — A History op Burma. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

PHAYRE.— The Coins op Abakan, op Pegu, and op Burma. By Sir Arthur 
Phayre, O.B., K.C.S.I., G.C.M.G., late Commissioner of British Burma. Royal 
4to, pp. viii. -48, with Autotype Illustrative Plates. Wrapper. 1882. 8s. 6d. 

PHILLIPS. —The Doctrine op Addai, the Apostle, now iirst edited in a com- 
plete form in the Original Syriao, with English Translation and Notes. By 
George Phillips, D.D., President of Qneen's College, Cambridge. 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 52 and 53, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 
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PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Transactions or, published irregularly. List of publi- 
catioDS on application. 

PHILOSOPHY (The) of Inspieatjok and Eevelatton. By a Layman. "With a 
preliminary notice of an Essay by the present Li rd Bishop of Winchester, con- 
tained in a volume entitled "Aids to Faith." 8vo, pp. 20, sewed. 1875. 6d. 

PICCIOTTO.— Sketches op Anglo-Jewish History. By James Picciotto. Demy 
8vo, pp. xi. and 420, cloth. 1875. 12s. 

PIESSE. — Chemistby IN THE Beewing-Koom : being the .siibstance of a Course of 

Lessons to Practical Brewers. With Tables of Alcohol, Extract, and Original 

Gravity. By Charles H. Piesse, F.C.IS., Public Analyst. Fcap., pp. viii. and 62,, 

cloth. 1877. 5s. 
PIRY. — Le Saint Edit, Etude de Litteeatuke Chinoise. Preparee par A. 

Tlieophile Piry, du Service des Douanes Maritimes de Chine. 4to, pp. xx. andt 

320, cloth. 1879. 21s. 
PLAYFAIE.— The Cities and Towns of China. A Geographical Dictionary. 

By G. M. H. Playfair, of Her Majesty's Consular Service in China. 8vo, pp.. 

.506, cloth. 1879. £1, 5s. 
PLINY. — The Lettees of Flint the Youngee. Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A., 

Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. vii. and 390, cloth. 1879. 5s. 

PLUMPTEE. — King's College Lectuees on Elocution; on the Physiologj' andi 
Culture of "Voice and Speech and the Expression of the Emotions by Language, 
Countenance, and Gesture. To which is added a Special Lecture on the Causes- 
and Cure of the Impediments of Speech. Being the substance of the Introduc- 
tory Course of Lectures annually delivered by Charles John Plumptre, Lecturer 
on Public Heading and Speaking at King's College, London, in the Evening 
Classes Department. Dedicated by permission to H.E.H. the Prince of "Wales.. 
Fourth, greatly Enlarged Illustrated, Edition. Post Svo, pp. xviii. and 494, cloth.. 
1883. 15s. 

PLUMPTEE. — Geneisal Sketch of the Histoby of Pantheism. By C. E. 
PIumj)tre. "Vol. I., from the Earliest Times to the Age of Spinoza; Vol. II.,. 
from the Age of Spinoza to the Commencement of the 19th Century. 2 vols, 
demy Svo, pp. viii. and 395 ; iv. and 348, cloth. 1881. 18s. 

POLE. — The Philosophy of Music. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 
Vol. XI. 

PONSARD.— Chaelotte Coeday. A Tragedy. By F. Ponsard. Edited, with Eng- 
lish Notes and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 12mo, pii. xL 
(vnd 133, cloth. 1867. 23. 6d. 

PONSAED.— L'HonnedretL'Abgent. A Comedy. By Fran(;ois Ponsard. Edited,, 
with English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Fcap. 
Svo, pp. xvi. and 172, cloth, 1869. 3s. 6d. 

POOLE. — An Index to Peetodical Liteeatuee. By "W. F. Poole, LL.D., Librarian, 
of the Chicago Public Library. Third Edition, brought down to January 1882. 
1 vol. royal Svo, pp. xxviii. and 1442, cloth. 1883. £o, 13s. 6d. "Wrappers, 
£3, 10s. 

PRACTICAL GUIDES :— 
France, Belgium, Holland, and the Khine. Is.— Italian Lakes. Is. — Win- 
tering Places OP the Sou'jh. 2s.— Switzerland, Savoy, and North Italy. 
2s. 6d.— General Continental Guide. 5s.— GENEV.i. Is.— Paris. ]s.— Ber- 
nese Obeeland. Is. — Italy'. 4s. 

PRATT.— A Grammar and Dictionary of the Samoan Language. By Rev. 
George Pratt, Forty Years a Missionary of the London Missionary Society in 
Samoa. Second Edition. Edited by Rev. S. J. "Wliitmee, F.R.G.S. Cronn, 
Svo, pp. viii. and 380, cloth. 187S. 18s. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH, Society for. I'uoCF.KDTxas. Puhlisliprl in-Biminvi.- 
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QUINET. — The Ebligious Revolution of the Njneteknth Centui;v. From the 
French of Edgar Quinet. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xh and 70, parchment. 1881. Is. 6d. 

QiriNET.— Edgar Quinet. See English and ForeignPhilosophical Library, Vol. XIV. 

RAM EAZ.— Essay on the Abohiteotuee of the Hindus. By Ram Raz, Native 
Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Oorr. Mem. B.A.S. With 48 Plates. 4to, 
pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 1834. £2, 2s. 

RAMSAY. — Tabulae List of all the Australian Birds at present known to 
THE Author, showing the distribution of the species. By E. P. Ramsay, F.L.S., 
&c., Curator of the Australian Museum, Sydney. 8vo, pp. 36. and Map : boards. 
1878. 5s. . r, 

RAND, M'NALLY, & CO.'S BUSINESS ATI AS OF THE UNITED States, Canada, and 
West Indian Islands. With a Complete Reference Map of the World, Ready 
Reference Index, &o., of all Post Offices, Railroad Stations, and Villages in the 
United States and Canada. With Official Census. 4to, pp. 212, cloth. 1881. 
£2, 12s. 6d. 

RASK. — Grammar of the Anglo-S.vxon Tongue, from the Danish of Erasmus 
Eask. By Benjamin Thorpe. Third Edition, corrected and improved, with 
Plate. Post 8vo, pp. vi. and 192, cloth. 1879. 5s. 6d. 

RASE. — A Short Tractate on the Longevity ascribed to the Patriarchs in the 
Book of Genesis, and its relation to the Hebrew Chronology; the Flood, the 
Exodus of the Israelites, the Site of Eden, &c. From the Danish of the late 
Professor Rask, with his manuscript corrections, and large additions from his 
autograph, now for the first time printed. With a Map of Paradise and the 
circumjacent Lands. Crown 8vo, jjp. 134, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d. 

RATTON.— A Handbook of Common SxVlt. By J. J. L. Ratton, M.D., M.C., 
Surgeon, Madras Army. 8vo, pp. xviii. and 282, cloth. 1879. 7s. 6d. 

RAVENSTEIN, —The Russians on the Amur ; its Discovery, Conquest, and Colo- 
nization, with a Description of the Country, its Inhabitants, Productions, and 
Commercial Capabilities, and Personal Accounts of Russian Travellers. By E. G. 
Ravenstein, F.R.G.S. With 4 tinted Lithographs and 3 Maps. 8vo, pp. 500, 
cloth. 1861. 15s. 

RAVENSTEIN AND HULLEY.— The Gymnasium and its Fittings. By E. G. 
Ravenstein and John Hulley. With 14 Plates of Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 32, 
sewed. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

RAVERTY.— Notes on Afghanistan and Part of Baluchistan, Geographical, 
Ethnographical, and Historical, extracted from the Writings of little known 
Afghan, and Tajyik Historians, &o., &c.,' and from Personal Observation. By 
Major H. 6. Raverty, Bombay Native Infantry (Retired). Foolscap folio. Sec- 
tions I. and If., pp. 98, wrapper. 1880. 2s. Section III., pp. vi. and 218. 
1881. 5s. 

READE. The Martyrdom op Man. By Winwood Reade. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 544, cloth. 1881. 7s. 6d. 

RECORD OFFICE.— A SEPARATE CATALOGUE OF THE OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 
THE Public Record Office, on sale by Trubner & Co., may be had on application. 

RECORDS OF THE HEART. By Stella, Author of "Sappho," "The King's 
Stratagem," &o. Second English Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 188, with 
six steel-plate engravings, cloth. 1881. 3s. Od. 
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KEDHOUSE.— The Thekish Vade-Meoum op Ottoman Colloquial Language: 
Containing a Concise Ottoman Grammar; a Carefully Selected "Vocabulary 
Alphabetically Arranged, in two Parts, English and Turkish, and Turkish and 
English ; Also a few Familiar Dialogues and Naval and Military Terms. The 
whole in English Characters, the Pronunciation being fully indicated. By J. 
^Y. Eedhouse, M.B.A.S. Third Edition. 32mo, pp. Tiii. and 372, cloth. 
1882. 6s. 

EEDHOUSE. — On THE HisTOKT, System, and Vabibties oe Tubkish Poetry. 
Illustrated by Selections in the Original and in English Paraphrase, with a Notice 
i)f the Islamic Doctrine of the Immortality of "Woman's Soul in the Future State. 
By J. "W". Eedhouse, Esq., M.E.A.S. 8vo, pp. 62, cloth, 2s. 6d.; wrapper, Is. 6d. 
1879. 

KEDHOUSE.— The MesnevI. See Trubner's Oriental Series. 

KEEMELIN. — A Cbitioal Eeview oe Ameeican Politics. By C. Eeemelin, of 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 630, cloth. 1881. 14s. 

EELIGION IN EuKOPE HiSTOBIOALLT CONSIDEEED : An Essay in Verse. By the 
Author of "The Thames." Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 152, cloth. 1883. 2s. 

RENAN. — Philosophical Dialogues and Fkagments. From the French of 
Ernest Kenan. Translated, with the sanction of the Author, by Ras Bihari 
Mukharji. Post 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 182, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

EENAN.— An Essay on the Age and Antiquity oe the Book op NABATH.ffiAN 
Agbicultube. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the 
Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest Eenau. Crown 8vo, 
pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 1862. 3s. 6d. 

KENAN.— The Life op Jesus. By Ernest Eenan. Authorised English Translation. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 312, cloth. 2s. 6d. ; sewed. Is. 6d. 

EENAN. — The Apostles. By Ernest Kenan. Translated from the original French. 
8vo, pp. viii. and 288, cloth. 1869. 7s. 6d. 

EEPOKT OP A Genebal Conpebence op Libeeal Thinkees, for the discussion 
of matters pertaining to the religious needs of our time, and the methods of 
meeting them. Held June 13th and 14th, 1878, at South Place Chapel, Finsbury, 
London. 8vo, pp. 77, sewed. 1878. Is. 

KHODES. — Univebsal Cueve Tables pob Facilitating the Laying out op 
Cieoulab Aecs on the Gbound poe Railways, Canals, &c. Together with 
Table of Tangential Angles and Multiples. By Alexander Ehodes, C.E. Oblong 
18mo, band, pp. ix. and 104, roan. 1881. 5s. 

EHYS.— Lbctuees on Welsh Philology. By John Ehys, M.A., Professor of 
Celtic at Oxford, Honorary Fellow of Jesus College, &o. , &c. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, pp. xiv. and 467, cloth. 1879. 15s. 

RICE.— Mysore and Coobg. A Gazetteer compiled for the Government of India. 
By Lewis Rice, Director of Public Instruction, Mysore and Coorg. Vol. I. 
Mysore in General. "With 2 Coloured Maps. Vol. II. Mysore, by Districts. 
"With 10 Coloured Maps. "Vol. III. Coorg. "With a Map. 3 vols, royal 8vo, 
pp. xii. 670 and xvi. ; 544 and xxii. ; and 427 and xxvii., cloth. 1878. 25s. 

EICE.— Mysoee Inscriptions. Translated for the Government by Lewis Rice. 
8vo, pp. xcii. and 336-xxx., with a Frontispiece and Map, boards. 1879. 30s. 

EIDLEY.— KXmilaboi, and other Austbaliajj Languages. By the Rev. "William 
Ridley, B. A. Second Edition, revised and enlarged by the author; with com- 
parative Tables of "Words from twenty Australian Languages, and Songs, Trsidi- 
tions, Laws, .and Customs of the Australian Race. Small 4to, pp. vi. and 172 cloth 
1877. 10s. 6d. 
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RIG-VEDA-SANHITA. A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Constituting the 1st 
to the 8th Ashtakas, or Books of the Eig-Veda ; the oldest authority for the Eeli- 
gious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original San- 
skrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.B.S., &o., &o. 
Vol. r. 8vo, pp. lii. and 348, cloth. 21s. 
Vol. II. 8vo, pp. XXX. and 346, cloth. 1854. 21s. 
Vol. III. 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 525, cloth. 1857. 21s. 
Vol. IV. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A. 8vo, pp. 214, cloth. 1866. 14s. 
Vols. V. and VI. in the Press. 

RILEY. — Medieval Chronicles of the City of London. Chronicles of the Mayors 
and Sheriffs of London, and the Events which happened in their Days, from the 
Year A.D. lI88toA.D. 1274. Translated from the original Latin of the "Liber 
de Antiquis Legibus " (published by the Camden Society), in the possession of the 
Corporation of the City of London ; attributed to Arnold Fitz-Thedmar, Alder- 
man of London in the Eeign of Henry III.— Chronicles of London, and of the 
Marvels therein, between the Years 44 Henry III., a.d. 1260, and 17 Edward III., 
A.D. 1343. Translated from the original Anglo-Norman of the " Croniques de 
London," preserved in the Cottouian Collection (Cleopatra A. iv.) in the British 
Museum. Translated, with copious Notes and Appendices, by Henry Thomas 
Eiley, M.A., Clare Hall, Cambridge, Bai-rister-at-Law. 4to, pp. xii. and 319, cloth. 
1863. 12s. 

EIOLA. —How to Leaen Eussian : a Manual for Students of Eussian, based upon 
the Ollendorffian System of Teaching Languages, and adapted for Self-Instruc- 
tion. Bv Henry Eiola, Teacher of the Eussian Language. With a Preface by 
W.E.S. Ealston, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. 576, cloth. 1883. 12s. 
Key to the above. Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. 

EIOLA.— A Gkaduated Russian Eeadee, with a Vocabulary of all the Eussian 
Words contained in it. By Henry Eiola, Author of " How to Learn Eussian." 
Crown 8vo, jjp. viii. and 314, cloth. 1879. 10s. 6d. 

RIPLEY. — Sacked Ehbtorio ; or. Composition and Delivery of Sermons. By 
Henry L Eipley. 12mo, pp. 234, cloth. 1858. 2s. 6d. 

ROCHE.— A Fbenoh Grammar, for the use of English Students, adopted for the 
Public Schools by the Imperial Council of Public Instruction. By A. Eoche. 
Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 176, cloth. 1869. 3s. 

ROCHE.- Peose and Poetey. Select Pieces from the best English Authors, for 
Eeading, Composition, and Translation. By A. Eoche. Second Edition. Fcap. 
Svo, pp. viii. and 226, cloth. 1872. 2s. 6d. 

ROCKHILL.— Udanavaega. See Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

EODD. — The Bieds of Coenwall and the Scilly Islands. By the late Edward 
Hearle Eodd. Edited, with an Introduction, Appendix, and Memoir, by J. E. 
Harting. Svo, pp. Ivi. and 320, with Portrait and Map, cloth. 1880. 14s. 

ROGERS.— The WaveeleyDictionaey: An Alphabetical Arrangement of all the 
Characters in Sir Walter Scott's Waverley Novels, with a Descriptive Analysis 
of each Character, and Illustrative Selections from the Text. By May Rogers. 
12mo, pp. 358, cloth. 1879. 10s. 

ROSS.— Alphabetical Manual of Blowpipe Analysis ; showing all known 
Methods, Old and New. By Lieut. -Colonel W. A. Eoss, late R.A., Member of 
the German Chemical Society (Author of "Pyrology, or Fire Chemistry"). 
Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 148, cloth. 1880. 53. 

ROSS. — Pyeology, ok Fire Chemistry ; a Science interesting to the General Philo- 
sopher, and an Art of infinite importance to the Chemist, Metallurgist, Engineer, 
&c , &c. By W. A. Eoss, lately a Major in the Eoyal Artillery. Small 4to, pp. 
xxviii. and 346, cloth. 1875. 36s. 

ROSS. — Celebeities of the Yoekshire Wolds. By Frederick Eoss, Fellow of the 
Royal Historical Society. 12mo, pp. 202, cloth. 1878. 4s. 

ROSS. —The B*\ ELY History of Land Holding among the Geemass. By Denman 
™ -o... T3x,n s„„ nn. viii. and 274. cloth. 1883. 12s. 
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EOSS. — COEEAN Pbimee : being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary Subjects. Trans- 
literated on the principles of the " Mandarin Primer," by the same author. By 
Rev. John Ross, Newchwang. 8vo, pp. 90, wrapper. 1877. lOs. 

BOSS.— HONOUEOE Shame? By R. S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 183. 1878. Cloth. 3s. 6d ; 
paper, 2b. 6d. 

ROSS.— Removal oe the Indian Troops to Malta. By R. S. Ross. 8vo, pp. 77, 
paper. 1878. la. 6d. 

ROSS.— The Monk op St. Gall. A Dramatic Adaptation of SchefEel's " Ekke- 
hard." By R. S. Ross. Cro\vn 8vo, pp. xii. and 218. 1879. 5s. 

ROSS.— Ariadne IN Naxos. ByR. S.Ross. Square 16mo, pp. 200, cloth. 1882.5s. 

ROTH. — Notes on Continental Irrigation. By H. L. Roth. Demy 8vo, pp. 40, 
with 8 Plates, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

ROUGH Notes oe Jouenets made in the years 1868-1873 in Syria, down the Tigris, 
India, Kashmir, Ceylon, Japan, Mongolia, Siberia, the United States, the Sand- 
wich Islands, and Australasia. Demy 8vo, pp. 624, cloth. 1875. 14s. 

EOUSTAING.— The Four Gospels Explained by theie Weiteks. With an 
Appendix on the Ten Commandments. Edited by J. B. Roustaing. Translated 
by W. E. Kirby. 3 vols, crown 8vo, pp. 440-456-304, cloth. 1881. 15s. 

ROUTLEDGE. — English Rule and Native Opinion in India. From Notes taken 
in 1870-74. By James Routledge. 8vo, pp. x. and 338, cloth. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

ROWE. — An Englishman's Views on Questions op the Day in Viotoeia. By 
0. J. Rowe, M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. 122, cloth. 1882. 4s. 

ROWLEY.— Ornithological Miscellany. By George Dawson Rowley, M.A. , F.Z.S. 
Vol. I. Part 1, 15s.— Part 2, 20s.— Part 3, 15s.— Part 4, 20s. 
Vol. II. Part 5, 20s.— Part 6, 203.— Part 7, 10s. 6d.— Part 8, lOs. 6d.— Part 9, 
10s. 6d.— Part 10, 10s. 6d. ■ 
Vol. III. Part 11, 10s. 6d.— Part 12, 10s. 6d.— Part 13, lOs. 6d.-Part 14, 20s. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LONDON (The).— Catalogue op Scientific Papers (1800- 
1863), Compiled and Published by the Royal Society of London. Demy 4to, 
cloth, per vol. £1 ; in half-morooco, £1, 8s. Vol. I. (1867), A to Oluzel. pp. 
Ixxix. and 960 ; Vol. II. (186S), Coaklay— Graydon. pp. iv. and 1012 ; Vol. 
III. (1869), Greatheed— Leze. pp. v. and 1002 ; Vol. IV. (1870), L'Heritier de 
Brutille— Pozzetti. pp. iv. and 1006 ; Vol. V. (1871), Praag— Tizzani. pp. iv. 
and 1000; Vol. VI. (1872), Tkalec — Zylius, Anonymous and Additions, pp. xi. 
and 763. Continuation of above (1864-1873) ; Vol. VII. (1877), A to Hyrtl. pp. 
xxxi. and 1047 ; Vol. VIII. (1879), Ibanez-Zwicky. pp. 1310. A List of the 
Publications of the Royal Society (Separate Papers from the Philosophical 
Transactions), on application. 

RUNDALL. — A Shoet and Easy Way to Write English as Spoken. Methode 
Eapide et Facile d'Ecrire le Frangais comme on le Parle. Kurze und Leichte 
Weise Deutsch zu Schreiben wie man es Spricht. By J. B. Rundall, Certificated 
Member of the London Shorthand Writers' Association. 6d. each. 

RUTHERFORD. — The Autobiogeapht op Mark Eutheeford, Dissenting Minister. 
Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 180, boards. 
1881. 5s. 

RUTTER.— See Bdnyan. 

SAMAVIDHAnABrAhMANA (The) (being the Third Br^hmana) of the Sftma Veda. 
Edited, together with tlie Oommentaiy of S3.yana, an English Translation, Intro- 
duction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. Vol. I. Text and Commentary, 
with Introduction. Demy Svo, pp. xxxviii. and 104, cloth. 1873. 12s. 6d. 

SAMUELSON. — HlSTOEY OF Deink. A Review, Social, Scientific, and Political. By 
James Saniuelson, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition 
Svo, pp. x.xviii. and288, "1""' ""^ «- 
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^^r^'^'^r^^"''"'-'"'- ^ I^i'ima in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, witli Notes, by 
Ih. Karcher, LL.B. 12mo, jjp. xx. and 170, clotii. 1868. 3s. 6d. 

^■'^'^°^''^^'~'''^^^'^'°°- Landscapes and Popular Sketches. By 0. Sartorius. 
Edited by Dr. Gaspey. With Engravings, from Sketches by M. Eugendas. 4to, 
pp. VI. and 202, cloth gilt. 1859. 18s. 

SATOW. — An English Japanese Dictionaet or the Spokes Language. By 
Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and Ishibashi 
Masakata of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Second Edition. Imperial 
32mo, pp. XV. and 416, cloth. 1879. 12s. 6d. 

SAVAGE.— The Morals of Evolution. By M. J. Savage, Author of " The Reli- 
gion of Evolution," &c. Crown 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

SAVAGE. —Beliee in GoD; an Examination of some Fundamental Theistic Pro- 
blems. By M. J. Savage. To which is added an Address on the Intellectual Basis 
of Faith. By AV. H. Savage. Svo, pp. 176, cloth. 1881. 53. 

SAVAGE.— Beliefs about Man. By M. J. Savage. Crown 8vo, pp. 130, cloth. 

1882. 5s. 
SAYCE. — An Assykian Gkammab for Comparative Purposes. By A. H. Sayce, 

M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Queen's College, Oxford. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 

188, cloth. 1872. 7s. 6d. 
SAYCE.— The Principles of Comparative Philology. By A. H. Sayce, M.A. 

Crown Svo, pp. 384, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHAIBLE. — An Essay on the Systematic Training of the Body. By C. H. 
Schaible, M.D., &c., he. A Memorial Essay, Published on the occasion of the 
first Centenary Festival of Frederick L. Jahn, with an Etching by H. Herkomer. 
Crown Svo, pp. xviii. and 124, cloth. 1878. os. 

SCHEFFEL. —Mountain Psalms. By J. V. Von Soheffel. Translated by Mrs. F. 
Bruunow. Fcap., pp. 62, with 6 Plates after designs by A. Von "Werner. Parch- 
ment. 1882. 3s. 6d. 

SCHILLER. — The Bride of Messina. Translated from the German of Schiller in 
English Terse. By Emily AUfrey. Crown Svo, pp. viii. and 110, cloth. 1876. 2s. 

SCHLAGINTWEIT. — BUDDHISM IN TIBET : Illustrated by Literary Documents and 
Objects of Religious Worship. By Emil Sohlagintweit, LL.D. With a folio Atlas 
of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Print in the Text. Roy. Svo, pp. xxiv. and 
404. 1863. £2, 2s. 

SCHLEICHER.— A COMPENDIUM OF THE Comparative Grammar of the Indo- 
European, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. By August Schleicher. 
Translated from the Third German Edition, by Herbert Bendall, B.A., Chr. 
Coll., Camb. Svo. Part L, Phonology. Pp. 184, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. Part IL, 
Morphology. Pp. viii. and 104, cloth. 1877. 63. 

SCHULTZ. — Universal Dollar T^vbles (Complete United States). Covering all 
Exchanges between the United States and Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, Spain, and Germany. By C. W. H. Sohultz. Svo, cloth. 
1874. 15s. 

SCHULTZ. — Universal Interest and General Percentage Tables. On the 
Decimal System. With a Treatise on the Currency of the World, and numerous 
examples for Self- Instruction. By 0. W. H. Schultz. Svo, cloth. 1874. 10s. 6d. 

SCHULTZ.— English German Exchange Tables. By C. W. H. Schultz. With a 
Treatise on the Currency of the World. Svo, boards. 1874. 5s. 

SCHWENDLER. — INSTRUCTIONS FOE Testing Telegraph Lines, and the Technical 
Arrangements in Offices. Written on behalf of the Government of India, under 
the Orders of the Director-General of Telegraphs in India. By Louis Schwen- 
dler Vol. I., demy Svo, pp. 248, cloth. 1878. 12s. VoL II. , demy Svo, pp. xi. 
and 268, cloth. 1880. 9s. 
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SCOONES. — Faust. A Tragedy. By Goethe. Translated into English Verse, by 

William Dalton Sooones. Fcap. , pp. vi. and 230, cloth. 1879. 5s. 
SCOTT.— The English Life of Jesus. By Thomas Scott. Crown 8vo, pp. xxviii. 

and 350, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 
SCOTUS.— A Note on Mk. Gladstone's " The Peace to Come." By Scotus. 8vo, 

pp. 106. 1878. Cloth, 2s. 6d. ; paper wrapper, Is. 6d. 
SELL. — The Faith of Islam. By the Rev. E. Sell, Fellow o£ the University of 

Madras. Demy 8vo, pp. xiv. and 270, cloth. 1881. 6s. 6d. 
SELL.— Ihn-i-Tajwid ; ok, Art of Readins the Quean. By the Rev. B. Sell, 

B.D. 8vo, pp. 48, wrappers. 1882. 2s. 6d. 
SELSS. — Goethe's Minor Poems. Selected, Annotated, and Rearranged. By Albert 

M. Selss, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. xxxi. and 152, cloth. 1875. 3s. 6d. 
SERMONS NEVER PREACHED. By Philip Phosphor. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 124, 

cloth. 1878. 23. 6d. 
SEWELL.— Bepoei on the Amahavati Tope, and Excavations on its Site in 1877. 
By Robert Sewell, of the Madras C.S., &c. With four plates. Royal 4to, pp. 
70, boards. 1880. 3s. 
SHADWELL. — A System op Political Economt. By John Lancelot Shadwell. 

8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 1877. 7s. 6d. 
SHADWELL. — Political Economy foe the People. By J. L. Shadwell, Author of 
"A System of Political Economy." Fcap., pp. vi. and 154, limp cloth. 1880. Is. 6d, 
SHAKESPEARE'S Centueie of Pbayse ; being Materials for a History of Opinion 
on Shakespeare and his Works, culled from Writers of the First Century after 
his Rise. By C. M. Ingleby. Medium 8vo, pp. xx. and 384. Stiff cover. 1874. 
i'l, Is. Large paper, fcap. 4to, boards. £2, 2s. 
SHAKESPEARE. — Heemeneutics ; OE, The Still Lion. Being an Essay towanls 
the Restoration of Shakespeare's Text. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Small 4to, pp. 168, boards. 1875. 6s. 
SHAKESPEARE.— The Man and the Book. By C. M. Ingleby, M.A., LL.D. 

8vo. Part I. 6s. 
SHAKESPEARE.— Occasional Papers on Shakespeare ; being the Second Part 
of "Shakespeare: the Man and the Book." By C. M. Ingleby, II.A., LL.D., 
V.P.R.S.L. Small 4to, pp. X. and 194, paper boards. 1881. 6s. 
SHAKESPEARE'S BONES. — The Proposal to Disinter them, considered in relation 
to their possible bearing on his Portraiture : Illustrated by instances of Visits of 
the Living to the Dead. By C. M. Ingleby, LL.D., V.P.R.S.L. Fcap. 4to, pp. 
viii. and 48, boards. 1883. Is. 6d. 
SHAKESPEARE. — A New Variorum Edition of Shakespeare. Edited by Horace 
Howard Furness. Royal 8vo. Vol. I. Komeo and Juliet. Pp. xxiii. and 480, 
cloth. 1871. 18s.— Vol. II. Macbeth. Pp. xix. and 492. 1873. I85.— Vols. 
III. and IV. Hamlet. 2 vols. pp. xx. and 474 and 430. 1877. 36s.— Vol. V. 
King Lear. Pp. vi. and 504. 1880. 18s. 
SHAKESPEARE.— Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems. By Mrs. H. H. Fur- 
ness. Royal 8vo, cloth. 18s. 
SHAKSPERE SOCIETY (The New).— Subscription, One Guinea per annum. List of 

Publications on appUoation. 
SHERRING. — The Sacred City op the Hindus. An Account of Benaies in 
Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.D. ; and 
Prefaced with an Introduction by FitzEdward Hall, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 
Svo, pp. xxxvi. and 388, cloth. 21s. 
SHERRING. — Hindu Tribes and Castes; together with an Account of the 
Mohamedan Tribes of the North-West Frontier and of the Aboriginiil Tribes of 
the Central Provinces. By the Rev. M. A. Shetring, M.A., LL.B., Lend &c 
4to. Vol.11. Pp. Ixviii. and 376, cloth. 1S79. £2, 8s.— Vol. III., with Index of 
3 vols. Pp. xii. and 3 3'- "'""' IMJ ii^ 
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SHEERING. —The Hindoo Pilgrims. By Rev. M. A. Shening, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 126, cloth. 1878. 5s. ' 

SHIELDS. — The Final Philosophy ; or, System of Perfectible Knowledge issuing 
from the Harmony of Science and Keligion. By Charles W. Shields, D.D., Pro- 
fessor in Princeton College. Eoyal 8vo, pp. viii. and 610, cloth. 1878. 18s. 

SIBKEE.— The Great Apeican Island. Chapters on Madagascar. A Popular 
Account of Recent Researches in the Physical Geography, Geology, and Explora- 
tion of the Country, and its Natural History and Botany ; and in the Origin and 
Divisions, Customs and Language, Superstitions, Folk-lore, and Religious Beliefs 
and Practices of the Different Tribes. Together with Illustrations of Scripture 
and Early Church History from Native Habits and Missionaiy Experience. By 
the Rev. James Sibree, jun., F.R.G.S., Author of "Madagascar and its People," 
&c. 8vo, pp. xii. and 272, with Physical and Ethnological Maps and Four Illus- 
trations, cloth. 1879. 123. 

SIBREE. — Fancy and other Rhymes. "With Additions. By John Sibree, M.A., 
London. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 88, cloth. 1882. 3s. 

SIEDENTOPF. - The German Caligeaphist. Copies for German Handwriting. 
By E. Siedentopf. Obi. fcap. 4to, sewed. 1869. Is. 

SIMCOX.— Episodes in the Lives of Men, "Women, and Lovbes. By Edith Sim- 
cox. Crown 8vo, pp. 312, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 
SIMCOX.— Natural La'w. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, "V"ol. I'V. 

SIME. — Lessing. See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Extra Series, 

"Vols. I. and II. 
SIMPSON-BAIKIE.— The Dramatic Unities in the Pebbent Day. By E. Simpson- 

Baikie. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. iv. and 108, cloth. 1878. 2s. 6d. 
SIMPSON-BAIKIE. — The INTERNATIONAL Dictionary for Naturalists and Sportsmen 

in English, French, and German. By Edwin Simpson-Baikie. 8vo, pp. iv. and 

284, cloth. 1880. 15s. 
SINCLAIR, — The Messenger : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Foolscap 

8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 1875. 5s. 
SINCLAIR.— LovEs's TRILOGY : A Poem. By Thomas Sinclair, M.A. Crown 8vo, 

pp. 150, cloth. 1876. 5s. 
SINCLAIR.- The Mount : Speech from its English Heights. By Thomas Sinclair, 

M.A. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 302, cloth. 1877. 10s. 
SINBER.— Hungarian Grammar. See Triibner's Collection. 
SINNETT -The Occult "World. By A. P. Sinnett. Third Edition. 8vo, pp. 

XX. and 206, cloth. 1883. 3s. 6d. 
SINNETT. -Esoteric Buddhism. By A. P. Sinnett, Author of "The Occult 

"World " President of the Simla Eclectic Philosophical Society, Second Edition. 

Crown' 8vo, pp. xx.-216, oloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 
SMITH. The Divine Government. By S. Smith, M.D. Fifth Edition. Crown 

8vo, pp. xii. and 276, cloth. 1866. 6s. 
SMITH The Recent Depression op Trade. Its Nature, its Causes, and the 

Remedies which have been suggested for it. By "Walter E. Smith, B.A., New 

CoUege. Being the Oxford Cobden Prize Essay for 1879. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 

108, cloth. 1880. 3s. 
SMYTH. The Aborigines op Victoria. "With Notes relating to the Habits of 

the Natives of other Parts of Australia and Tasmania. Compiled from various 

sources for the Government of Victoria. By R. Brough Smyth, F.L.S., F.G.S., 

&c &o 2 vols, royal 8vo, pp. lxxii,-484 and vi,-456, Maps, Plates, and "Wood- 
cuts, cloth. 1878. £3, 3s. 
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SNOW — A Theologioo-Politioal Teeatise. By G. D. Suow. Crown 8vo, pp. 180, 
cloth. 1874. 43. 6d. 

S0LLIN6. — DiUTISKA: An Hiatorioal and Critical Survey of the Literature of Ger- 
many, from the Earliest Period to the Death of Goethe. By Gustav Soiling. 8vo, 
pp. xviii. and 368. 1863. 10s. 6d. 

SOLLING.— Select Passages feoji the Wokks of Shakespeahe. Translated and 
Collected. German and English. By G. Soiling. 12mo, pp. 1.55, cloth. 1866. 
3s. 6d. 

SOLLING. — Macbeth. Rendered into Metrical German (with English Text ad- 
joined). By Gustav Soiling. Crown 8vo, pp. 160, wrapper. 1878. Ss. 6d. 

■SONGS OF the Semitic in English Verse. By G. E. W. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 
134, cloth. 1877. 5s. 

SOUTHALL.— The Epoch op the Mammoth and the Appakition op Man upon 
Eaeth. By James C. Southall, A.M., LL.I). Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 430, cloth. 
Illustrated. 1878. 10s. 6d. 

SOUTHALL. —The Recent Okigin op Man, as illustrated by Geology and the 
Modern Science of Prehistoric Archaeology. By James C. Southall. 8vo, pi?. 
606, cloth. Illustrated. 1875. 30s. 

.SPANISH REFORMERS op Two Centories feom 1520 ; Their Lives and Writing, 
according to the late Benjamin B. Wiffen's Plan, and with the Use of His Mate- 
rials. Described by E. Boehmer, D.D., Ph.D. Vol. I. With B. B. Wiffen's 
Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon the Republication of Reforraistas 
Autiguos Espaiioles, and with a Memoir of B. B. AViffen. By Isaline Wiffen. 
Royal 8vo, pp. xvi. and 216, cloth. 1874. 12s. 6d. Roxburghe, 153.— Vol. II. 
Royal 8vo, pp. xii.-374, cloth. 1883. 18s. 

SPEDDING.— The Life and Times of Feancis Bacon. Extracted from the Edition 
of his Occasional Writings, by James Spedding. 2 vols, post Svo, pp. xx.-710 and 
xiv.-708, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

SPIERS. — The School System of the Talmud. By the Rev. B. Spiers. Svo, pp. 
48, cloth. 1882. 2s. 6d. 

SPINOZA. — Benedict de Spinoza : his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics. By E. 
Willis, M.D. 8vo, pp. xliv. and 648, cloth. 1870. 21s. 

SPINOZA.— Ethic Dkiionstkated in Geometrical Oeder and Divided into Five 
Parts, which treat — I. Of God ; II. Of the Nature and Origin of the Mind ; 
III. Of the Origin and Nature of the Affects ; IV. Of Human Bondage, or of the 
Strength of the Affects ; V. Of the Power of the Intellect, or of Human Liberty, 
By Benedict de Spinoza. Ti-auslated from the Latin by W. Hale White. Post 
8vo, pp. 328, cloth. 1883. 10s. 6d. 

SPIRITUAL EVOLUTION, An Essay on, considered in its bearing upon Modem 
Spiritualism, Science, and Religion. By J. P, B, Crown 8vo, pp 156 cloth 
1879. 33. 'if > 

SPRUNER.— De. Karl Von Speunee's Historico-Geogeaphical Hand-Atlas 
containing 26 Coloured Maps. Obi. cloth. 1861. 15s. * ' 

SQUIER. — HONDUEAS ; Descriptive, Historical, and Statistical. By E G =!ninVr 
M.A.,r.S.A, Cr. 8vo, pp. viii. and 278, cloth, 1870, 3s, 6d. ' ' "^'1"'"' 

STATIONERY OFFICE.— Publications of Hee Majesty's Stationeet Office 
List on application, 

STEDMAN.— Oxfokd : Its Social and Intellectual Life. With Remarks and Hints 
on Expenses, the Examinations, &c. By Algernon M. M. Stedman, B.A. Wad 
ham College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, and 309, cloth, 1878, 7s, 6d,' 
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SraELE.— An Easteen Love Story. Kusa J&takaya : A Buddhistic Legendary 
Poem, with other Stories. By Th. Steele. Cr. 8vo, pp. xii. and 260, cl. 1871. 6s. 

STENT.— The Jade Chaplet. In Twenty-four Beads. A Collection of Songs, 
Ballads, kc. (from the Chinese). By G. C. Stent, M.N.C.B.K.A.S. I*ost 8to, pp. 
viii. and 168, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

STENZLEE.— See Auctokes Sanskeih, "Vol. II. 

STOCK.— Attempts at Tkdth. By St. George Stock. Crown 8vo, pp. vi. and 
248, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

STOKES.— Goidelica— Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses: Prose and Verse. 
Edited by Whitley Stokes. 2d Edition. Med. 8vo, pp. 192, cloth. 1872. 18s. 

STOKES.— Beunans Meriasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop and Confessor. 
A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by Whitley Stokes. 
Med. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 280, and Facsimile, cloth. 1872. 15s. 

STOKES.— Tog ail Teoy, the Destbuotion of Teot. Transcribed from the Fac- 
simile of the Book of Leinster, and Translated, with a Glossarial Index of the 
Rarer Words, by Whitley Stokes. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 188, pai>er boards. 
1882. 188. 

STOKES. — Theee Middle-Irish Homilies on the Lives op Saints— Patrick, 
Brigit, and Coldmba. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. and 
140, paper boards. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

STRANGE.— The Bible ; is it " The Word of God " ? By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 384, cloth. 1871. 7s. 

STRANGE. — The Speaker's Commentary. Reviewed by T. L. Strange. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. viii. and 159, cloth. 1871. 2s. 6d. 

STEANGE. — The Development of Creation on the Earth. By T. L. Strange. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii. and 110, cloth. 1874. 2s. 6d. 

STRANGE. — The Legends of the Old Testament. By T. L. Strange. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xii. and 244, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

STRANGE. — The Sources and Development of Christianity. By Thomas 
Lumisden Strange. Demy 8vo, pp. xx. and 256, cloth. 1875. 53. 

STRANGE.— What is Cheisti anity ? An Historical Sketch. Illustrated with a 

Chart. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. Foolscap 8vo, pp. 72, cloth. 1880. 

2s. 6d. 
STRANGE.— Contributions to a Seeibs of Controversial Writings, issued by 

the late Mr. Thomas Scott, of Upper Norwood. By Thomas Lumisden Strange. 

Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 312, cloth. 1881. 23. 6d. 
STRANGFORD. — ORIGINAL Letters an d Papers of the Late Viscount Strangford 

upon Philological and Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscountess Strangford. 

Post 8vo, pp. xxii. and 284, cloth. 1878. 12s. 6d. 
STRATMANN. — The Tragioall Historie of Hamlet, Prince op Denmarke. By 

William Shakespeare. Edited according to the first printed Copies, with the various 

Readings and Critical Notes. By F. H. Stratmann. 8vo, pp. vi. and 120, 

sewed. 3s. 6d. 
STRATMANN. —A DICTIONARY OF THE Old English Language. Compiled from 

Writings of the Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Centuries. By 

F. H. Stratmann. Third Edition. 4to, pp. x. and 662, sewed. 1878. 30s. 
STUDIES OF Man. By a Japanese. Crown 8vo, pp. 124, cloth. 1874. 23. 6d. 

SUYEMATZ. — Genji Monogataki. The Most Celebrated of the Classical Japanese 
Romances. Translated by K. Suyematz. Crown 8vo, pp. xvi. and 254, cloth. 
18S2. 7s. 6d. 
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SWEET. — History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, including an In- 
vestigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, and full Word Lists. By 
Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo, jjp. iv.-164, cloth. 1874. 4a. 6d. 

SWEET.— On a Mexican Mustang through Texas tkom the Gulf xo the Bio 
Grande. By Alex. E. Sweet and J. Armoy Knox, Editors of " Texas Siftings." 
English Copyright Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 672. Illustrated, cloth. 1883. lOs. 

SYED AHMAD. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and Subjects 
subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, O.S.I. 8vo, pp. 532, 
with 4 Tables, 2 Maps, and Plate, cloth. 1870. SOs. 

TALBOT.— Analysis of the Organisation of the Prussian Army. By Lieuten- 
ant Gerald F. Talbot, 2d Prussian Dragoon Guards. Royal 8vo, pp. 78, cloth, 
1871. 3s. 

TAYLEK. — A Eetrospect of the Eeligious Life of England ; or. Church, 
Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J. J. Tayler, B.A. Second Edition. Re- 
issued, with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Development, by James Martineau, 
LL.D., D.D. Post 8vo, pp. 380, cloth. 1876. 7s. 6d. 

TAYLOR. — Prince Deukalion : A Lyrical Drama. By Bayard Taylor. Small 4to, 
pp. 172. Handsomely bound in white vellum. 1878. 12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL Dictionary of the Terms employed in the Arts and Sciences ; 
Architecture ; Civil Engineering ; Mechanics ; Machine-Making ; Shipbuilding and 
Navigation ; Metallurgy ; Artillery ; Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Minera- 
logy, &c. With a Preface by Dr. K. Karmarsch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 
Vol. 1. German-English-Erench. 8vo, pp. 646. 12s. 
Vol. II. English-German-French. 8vo, pp. 666. 12s. 
Vol. III. French-German-English. 8vo, pp. 618. 12s. 

TECHNOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.— A Pocket Dictionary op Technical Terms 
USED IN Arts and Manufactures. English-German-French, Deutsch-EngUsoh- 
Franzosisch, Fran9ais-Allemand-Anglais. Abridged from the above Techno- 
logical Dictionary by Rumpf, Mothes, and XJnverzagt. With the addition of 
Commercial Terms. 3 vols. sq. 12mo, cloth, 12s. 

TEGNER.— Esaias Tegnfer's Frithiof's Saga. Translated from the Swedish, with 
Notes, Index, and a short Abstract of the Northern Mythology, by Leopold 
Hamel. Grown 8vo, pp. vi. and 280, cloth. 1874. 7s. 6d. With Photographic 
frontispiece, gilt edges, 10s. 

THEATRE FRiVNf ais Moderne.— a Selection of Modern French Plays. Edited by 
the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D., C. Cassal, LL.D., and Th. Karcher, LL.B. 

First Series, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing — 

Charlotte Corday. A Tragedy. By F. Poiisard. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice on Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. Pp. xii. and 134, Sepa- 
rately, 23. 6d. 

Diane. A Drama in Verse. By Emile Augier. Edited, with English Notes and 
Notice on Augier, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Pp. xiv. and 145, Separately, 
2s. 6d. 

Lb Voyage 1 Dieppe, A Comedy in Prose. By Wafflard and Fulgence. Edited 
with English Notes, by the Rev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D, Pp. 104. Separately' 
2s. 6d. f J'. 

Second Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing — 

MOLli;BE. A Drama in Prose. By George Sand. Edited, with English Notes 
and Notice of George Sand, by Th. Karcher, LL.B. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xx. and 
170, cloth. Separately, 35. 6d. 

Les Aristocbaties. a Comedy in Verse. By Etienne Arago. Edited, with Eno-- 
Ush Notea and Notice of Etienne Ai-ago, by the Eev, P, H. E. Brette, B.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo — "'• -"■^ '>^<^ n1nt.h_ Senaratelv. 4a. 
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THEATRE Fran? Ais Modehne— con(m«erf. 

Third Series, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s., containing — 
Les Faux Bonshommks. A Comedy. By Theodore BarriSre and Ernest Ca- 
pendu. Edited, with English Notes and Notice on Earri^re, by Professor C. 
Cassal, LL.D. Ecap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 304. 1868. Separately, 4s. 
L'HoNNEDB ET l'Akgent. A Comedy. By Franijois Ponsard. Edited, with 
English Notes and Memoir of Ponsard, by Professor C. Cassal, LL.D. 2d 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 171, cloth. 1869. Separately, Ss. 6d. 

THEISM —A Candid Examination op Theism. By Physious. Post 8vo, pp. xviii. 
and 198, cloth. 1878. 78. 6d. 

THEOSOPHY AND THE Highek Lii'E; or. Spiritual Dynamics and the Divine ami 
Miraculous Man. By G. W., M.D., Edinburgh, President of the British Theoso- 
phical Society. 12mo, pp. iv. and 138, cloth. 1880. 3s. 

THOM.— St. Paul's Epistles to the Corinthians. An Attempt to convey their 
Spirit and Significance. By the Eev. J. H. Thorn. 8vo, pp. xii. and 408, cloth. 
1851. 5s. 

THOMAS. — Eaklt Sassanian Inscmptions, Seals, and Coins, illustrating the 
Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Ardeshir 
Babek, Sapor I., and his Successors. "With a Critical Examination and Explana- 
tion of the celebrated Inscription in the Haji&bad Cave, demonstrating that Sapor, 
the Conqueror of Valerian, was a professing Christian. By Edward Thomas. 
Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 148, cloth. 73. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Chbonioles op the Pathan Kinos op Dehli. Illustrated by 
Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Eeniains. By E. Thomas, F.K.A.S. 
With Plates and Cuts. Demy 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 467, cloth. 1871. 283. 

THOMAS.— The Revenue Eesoueces op the Mughal Empire in India, from 
a.d. 1593 to A.D. 1707. A Supplement to "The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings 
of Delhi." By E. Thomas, F.E.S. 8vo, pp. 60, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society of 
London. By E. Thomas, F.E.S. Two Parts, 12mo, pp. 43, 3 Plates and a Cut, 
sewed. 5s. 

THOMAS.— Jainism ; OR, THE Eably Faith op Asoka. "With Illustrations of the 
Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythians. To 
which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.E.S. 8vo, pp. viii.-24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

THOMAS.— The Theory and Practice op Creole Grammar. By J. J. Thomas 
8vo, pp. viii. and 135, boards. 12s. 

THOMAS.— Eecoeds op the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscriptions, Written 
History Local Tradition, and Coins. To which is added a Chapter on the Arabs 
in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.E.S. Folio, with a Plate, pp. iv. and 64, cloth. 
14s. 

THOMAS.— Boyhood Lays. By William Henry Thomas. 18mo, pp. iv. and 74, 
cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOMPSON.— Dialogues, Eussian and English. Compiled by A. E. Thompson, 
sometime Lecturer of the English Language in the University of St. Vladimir, 
KiefE. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. and 132, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

THOMSON.— Evolution and iNVOLUTlOlir. By George Thomson, Author of " The 
World of Being," &o. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 206, cloth. 1880. 5s. 
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THOMSON.— Institutes of the Laws or Ceylon. By Henry Byerley ThomsoD, 
Second Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xx. 
and 647, pp. xx. and 713, cloth. With Appendices, pp. 71. 1866. £2, 2s. 

THORBUEN.— BANNtJ ; OB, OuK AEGH4N Feontibr. By S. S. Thorburn, F.C.S., 
Settlement Officer of the Bannu District. 8vo, pp. x. and 480, cloth. 1876. 18s. 

THORPE.— Diplomatarium Anglicum Mn Saxonioi. A Collection of English 
Charters, from the reign of King jEthelberht of Kent, A.D. DCV., to that of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. Containing : I. Miscellaneous Charters. II. Wills. III. 
Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Translation of the Anglo- 
Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Eoyal Academy of Sciences 
at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature at Leyden. 8vo, pp. 
xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. £1, Is. 

THOUGHTS ON LOGIC; or, the S.N.I.X. Propositional Theory. Crown 8vo, pp. iv. 
and 76, cloth. 1877. 2s. 6d. 

THOUGHTS ON THEISM, with Suggestions towards a Public Religious Service in 
Harmony with Modern Science and Philosophy. Ninth Thousand. Kevised and 
Enlarged. 8vo, pp. 74, sewed. 1882. Is. 

THURSTON. -Friction and Lubrication. Determinations of the Laws and Co- 
efficients of Friction by new Methods and with new Apparatus. Bj' Robert H. 
Thurston, A.M., C.E., &c. Crown 8vo, pp.xvi. and 212, cloth. 1879. 6s. 6d. 

TIELE.— See English and Foreign Philosophical Library, Vol. VII. and Trubner's 
Oriental Series. 

TOLHAUSEN.— A Synopsis op the Patent Laws op Various Countries. By A. 
Tolhausen, Ph.D. Third Edition. 12mo, pp. 62, sewed. 1870. Is. Bd. 

TONSBERG.— Norway. Illustrated Handbook for Travellers. Edited by Charles 
Tonsberg. With 134 Engravings on Wood, 17 Maps, and Supplement. Crown 
8vo, pp. Ixx., 482, and 32, cloth. 1875. ISs. 

TOPOGRAPHICAL WORKS. — A List op the various Works prepared at the 

TOPOGEAPHIOAI, AND STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT OP THE WAR OFFICE may be 

had on application. 
TORCEANU.— Roumanian Gbamjiak. See Triibner's Collection. 
TORRENS.— Empire in Asia : How we came by it. A Book of Confessions. By 

W. M. Torreus, M.P. Med. 8vo, pp. 426, cloth. 1872. 14s. 

TOSCANI. — Italian Conversational Course. A New Method of Teaching the 
Italian Language, both Theoretically and Practically. By Giovanni Toscani, Pro- 
fessor of the Italian Language and Literature in Queen's Coll., London, &c. 
Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. xiv. and 300, cloth. 1872. 5s. 

TOSCANI. — Italian Reading Course. By G. Toscani. Fcap. 8vo, pp. xii. and 
160. With table. Cloth. 1875. 4s. 6d. 

TOULON. — Its Advantages as a Winter Residence for Inv^ilids and Others. 
By .an English Resident. The proceeds of this pamphlet to be devoted to the 
English Church at Toulon. Crown 8vo, pp. 8, sewed. 1873. 6d. 

TRADLEG. — A Son op Belial. Autobiographical Sketches. By Nitram Tradle", 
University of Bosphorus. Crown 8vo, pp. viii.-260, cloth. 1882. 53. °' 

T.ilMEN.— South-African Butterflies ; a Monograph of the Extra-Tropical 
Species. By Roland Trimen, F.L.S., F.Z.S., M.E.S., Curator of the South 
African Museum, Cape Town. Royal 8vo. [In preparation. 

TRUBNER'S American, European, and Oriental Literary Record. A Register 
of the most Important Works published in America, India, China, and the British ' 
Colonies. With Occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature. The object of the Pubiishers in 
issuing this publication is to give a full and particular account of every pubUoa- 
tion of importance issued in America aud the East. Small 4to, 6d. per number" 
Subscription, 5s. per volume. 
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^^''•^^^•— Tkubner's Bibliographical Guide to Amekioan Literature: 
+ 1 e^T^^*^ ^^^ °^ Books published in the ' United States of America, from 1817 
to 1857. "With Bibliographical Introduction, Notes, and Alphabetical Index. 
Oompiled and Edited by Nicolas Triibner. In 1 vol. 8vo, half bound, pp. 750. 
1859. 183. 

TRUBNER'S CATALOGUE OF DiariONABIES AND GRAMMARS OF THE PRINCIPAL 
Languages and Dialects of the World. Considerably Enlarged and Revised, 
vrith au Alphabetical Index. A Guide for Students and Booksellers. Second 
Edition, 8vo, pp. viii. and 170, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

TRUBNER'S COLLECTION OF Simplified Grammars op the Principal Asiatic 
AND European Languages. Edited by Keinhold Rost, LL.U., Ph.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

I. — Hindustani, Persian, and Arabic. By E. H. Palmer, M.A. 
Pp. 112. 1882. 5s. 
II.— Hungarian. By I. Singer. Pp. vi. and 88. 1882. 43. 6d. 
IIL— Basque. By W. Van Bys. Pp. xii. and 52. 1883. 3s. 6d. 
IV. -Malagasy. By G. "VV. Parker. Pp. 66, with Plate. 1883. 5s. 

v.— Modern Greek. By E. M. Geldart, M.A. Pp.68. 1883. Ss. 6d. 
VI. — Roumanian. By R. Torceanu. Pp. viii. and 72. 1883. 5s. 
VII.— Tibetan Grammar. By H. A. Jaschke. Pp. viii.-104. 1883. Ss. 

TRUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES :— 

Post 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

Essays on the Sacred Language, Writings, and Religion of 
THE Parsis. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology at the University of Munich. Second Edition. 
Edited by E. W. West, Ph.D. Pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 16s. 

Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as Dhamma- 
pada. With Accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese 
by S. Beal, B.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of Chinese, Uni- 
versity College, London. Pp. viii. and 176. 1878. 7s. 6d. 

The History of Indian Literature. By Albreoht Weber. Trans- 
lated from the German by J. Mann, M.A., and Dr. T. Zachariae, -with 
the Author's sanction and assistance. 2d Edition. Pp.368. 1882. IDs. 6d. 

A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. Accom- 
panied by Two Language Maps, Classified List of Languages and 
Dialects, and a List of Authorities for each Language. By Robert Oust, 
late of H.M.I.C.S., and Hon. Librarian of R.A.S. Pp. xii. and 198. 
1878. 12s. 

The Birth of the War-God : A Poem. By KalidasS,. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse, by Ralph T. H. Griffiths, M.A., 
Principalof Benares College. Second Edition. Pp. xii. and 116. 1879. 5s. 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, Geo- 
graphy and Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff CoUege. Pp.432. 1879. 16s. 

Metrical Translations from Sanskrit Writers ; with an Introduc- 
tion many Prose Versions, and Parallel Passages from Classical 
Authors. By J. Muir, CLE., D.O.L., &c. Pp. xliv.-376. 1879. 14s. 

Modern India and the Indians : being a Series of Impressions, Notes, 
and Essays. By Monier Williams, D.C.L., Hon. LL.D. of the University 
of Calcutta, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. 
Third Edition, revised and augmented by considerable additions. With 
Illustrations and Map, pp. vii. and 368. 1879. 14s. 
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TRUBNEE'S ORIENTAL SERIES— continued. 

The Lira OE Legend of Gaudama, tlie Buddha of the Burmese. With 
Annotations, the "Ways to Neibban, and Notice on the Phongyies, or 
Burmese Monks. By the Eight Eev. P. Bigandet, Bishop of Kamatha, 
Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. Third Edition. 2 vols. Pp. XX.-368 
and Tiii.-326. 1880. 21s. 

MisOELtAMEOUS Essays, relating to Indian Subjects. By B. H. Hodg- 
son, late British Minister at Nepal. 2 vols., pp. viii.-408, and viii.-348. 
1880. 28s. 

Selections pbom the Koran. By Edward William Lane, Author of an 
"Arabic-English Lexicon," &c. A New Edition, Eevised, with an 
Introduction. By Stanley Lane Poole. Pp. cxii. and 174. 1879. 9s. 

Chinese Buddhism. A Volume of Sketches, Historical and Critical. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Author of " China's Place in Philology," "Eeligion 
in China," &c,, &c. Pp. Ivi. and 454. 1880. 18s. 

The Gulistan ; on, PvOSE Garden op Shekh Mushliu'd-Din Sabi op 
Shikaz. Translated for the first time into Prose and Verse, with 
Preface and a Life of the Author, from the Atish Kadah, by E. B. 
Eastwick,F.E.S.,M.E.A.S. 2dEdition. Pp. xxvi. and 244. 1880. lOs. 6d. 

A Talmudic Miscellany ; or. One Thousand and One Extracts from the 
Talmud, the Midrashim, and the Kabbalah. Compiled and Translated 
byP. J. Hershon. Witha Preface by Eev.P. W. Farrar, D.D., F.E.S., 
Chaplain in Ordinary to Her Majesty, and Canon of Westminster. 
With Notes and Copious Indexes. Pp. xxviii. and 362. 1880. 14s. 

The History of Esaehaddon (Son of Sennacherib), King of Assyria, 
B.C. 681-668. Translated from the Cuneiform Inscriptions upon 
Cylinders and Tablets in the British Museum Collection. Together 
with Original Texts, a Grammatical Analysis of each word. Explana- 
tions of the Ideographs by Extracts from the Bi-Lingual Syllabaries, 
and List of Eponyms, &c. By E. A. Budge, B.A., M.R.A.S., Assyrian 
Exhibitioner, Christ's College, Cambridge. Post 8vo, pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. 1880. 10s. 6d. 

Buddhist Birth Stories; or, Jataka Tales. The oldest CoUeotion of 
Folk-Lore extant : being the Jatakatthavannana, for the first time 
edited in the original Pali, by V. Fausboll, and translated by T. W. 
Ehys Davids. Translation. Vol. I. Pp. cxvi. and 348. 1880. 18s. 

The Classical Poetry of the Japanese. By Basil Chamberlain, Author 
of "Yeigio Henkaku, Ichiran." Pp. xii. and 228. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

Linguistic and Oriental Essay-s. Written from the year 1846-1878. 
By E. Gust, Author of "The Modern Languages of the East Indies." 
Pp. xii. and 484. 1880. 18s. 

Indian Poetry. Containing a New Edition of "The Indian Song of 
Songs," from the Sanskrit of the Glta Govindaof Jayadeva ; Two Books 
from "The Iliad of India" (MahS,bh4rata) ; " Proverbial Wisdom " from 
the Shlokas of the Hitopadesa, and other Oriental Poems. By Edwin 
Arnold, M.A., C.S.I., kc, &o. Pp. viii. and 270. 18S1. 7s. 6d. 

The Eeligions of India. By A. Barth. Authorised Translation bv 
Eev. J. Wood. Pp. XX. and 310. 1881. 16s. ^ 

HiNDtJ Philosophy. The Sankhya Karika of Iswara Krishna. An 
Exposition of the System of Kapila. With an Appendix on the Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika Systems. By John Davies, M.A., M.E.A,S Pif i; 
and 151. 1881. bs. »^- "'■ 
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A Manual op Hindu Pantheism. The Vedantasnra. Translated with 
Copious Annotations. By Major G. A. Jacob, Bombay Staff Corps, 
Inspector of Army Schools. With a Preface by B. B. Cowell, M.A. , 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Pp. x. and 130. 
1881. 6s. 

The MesnevI (usually kno^vn as the Mesueviyi Shevif, or Holy MesnevI) 
of Mevlana (Our Lord) Jelalu-'d-Din Muhammed, Br-Buml. Book the 
First. Together with some Account of the Life and Acts of the Author, 
of his Ancestors, and of his Descendants. Illustrated by a selection 
of Characteristic Anecdotes as collected by their Historian Mevlana 
Shemsu-'d-DIn Ahmed, El Bflaki El Arifl. Translated, and the Poetry 
Versified by James W. Eedhouse, M.R.A.S., &c. Pp. xvi. and 136; 
vi. and 290. 1881. £1, Is. 

Eastern Proverbs and Emblems Illustrating Old Truths. By the 
Eev. J. Long, Member of the Bengal Asiatic Society, F.R.G.S. Pp. 
.XV. and 280. 188L 6s. 

The Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. A New Translation. By B. H. 
"Whinfield, late of H.M. Bengal Civil Service. Pp. 96. 1881. 3s. 

The Quatrains of Omar KhayyXm. The Persian Text, with an English 
Verse Translation. Pp. xxxii.-335. 1883. IDs. 6d. 

The Mind op Mencius ; or, Political Economy Founded upon Moral Philo- 
sophy. A Systematic Digest of the Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher 
Mencius. The Original Text Classified and Translated, with Com- 
ments, by the Rev. E. Faber, Rhenish Mission Society. Translated 
from the German, with Additional Notes, by the Rev. A. B. Hutchin- 
son, Church Mission, Hong Kong. Author in Chinese of " Primer Old 
Testament History," &c., &c. Pp. xvi. and 294. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

Yfisup AND ZuLAlKHA. A Poem by Jami. Translated from the Persian 
into English Verse. By R. T. H. Griffith. Pp. xiv. and 304. 1882. 8s. 6d. 

TSUNI- II GOAM : The Supreme Being of the Khoi-Khoi. By Theophilus 
Hahn, Ph.D.,. Custodian of the Grey Collection, Cape Town, Corres- 
ponding Member of the Geographical Society, Dresden ; Corresponding 
Member of the Anthropological Society, Vienna, &c., &c. Pp. xii. and 
154. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

A Comprehensive Commentary to the Quran. To which is prefixed 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with Additional Notes and Emendations. 
Together with a Complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, 
and Notes. By Rev. E. M. Wherry, M.A., Lodiana. Vol. I. Pp. xii. 
and 392. 1882. 12s. 6d. iVol. II. in preparation. 

Hindu Philosophy. The Bhagavad GItS ; or. The Sacred Lay. A 
Sanskrit Philosophical Lay. Translated, with Notes, by John Davies, 
M.A. Pp. vi. and 208. 1882. 8s. 6d. 

The Sarva-Darsana-Samgraha ; or. Review of the Different Systems 
of Hindu Philosophy. By Madhava Acharya. Translated by B. B. 
Cowell, M.A., Cambridge, and A. E. Gough, M.A., Calcutta. Pp. xii. 
and 282. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

Tibetan Tales. Derived from Indian Sources. Translated from the 
Tibetan of the Kay-Gyur. By F. Anton vou Schiefner. Done into 
English from the German, with an Introduction. By W. R. S. Ralston, 
M.A. Pp. Ixvi. and 368. 1882. 14s. 

Linguistic Essays. By Carl Abel, Ph.D. Pp. viii. and 265. 1882. 9s. 

The Indian Empire : Its History, People, and Products. By W. W. 
Hunter. CLE.. LL.D. Pp. 568. 1882. 16s. 
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TEUBNER'S ORIENTAL SERIES— continued. 

History of the Egyptian Keligion. By Dr. C. P. Tiele, Leiden. Trans- 
lated by J. Ballingal. Pp. xxiv. and 230. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

The Philosophy op the Upanishads. Bv A. E. Gongh, M.A., Calcutta. 
Pp. xxiv.-268. 1882. 9s. 

TJdanavakga. a Collection of Verses from the Buddhist Canon. _ Com- 
piled by Dharmatrata. Beiug the Northern Buddhist Version of 
Dhammapada. Translated from the Tibetan of Bkah-hgynr, with 
Notes, and Extracts from the Commentary of PradjnaTarmau, by W. 
Woodville Eockhill. Pp. 240. 1883. 9s. 

A History oe Burma, including Burma Proper, Pegu, Taungu, Tenas- 
serim, and Arakan. From the Earliest Time to the End of the First 
War with British India. By Lieut.-General Sir Arthur J". Phayre, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.S.I., andC.B. Pp. xii.-312. 1883. 14s. 

A Sketch op the Modern Languages op Africa. Accompanied by a, 
Language-Map. By B.. N. Cust, Author of " Modern Languages of the 
East Indies," &c. 2 vols., pp. xvi. and 566, with Thirty-one Autotype 
Portraits. 1883. 25s. 

Religion in China ; containing a brief Account of the Three Religions of 
the Chinese ; with Observations on the Prospects of Christian Conver- 
sion amongst that People. By Joseph Edkins, D.D., Peking. Third 
Edition. Pp. xvi. and 260. 7s. 6d. 

Outlines op the History of Religion to the Spread op the TJnivebsal 
Religions. By Prof. C. P. Tiele. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
Estlin Carpenter, M.A., with the Author's assistance. Second Edition. 
Pp. XX. and 250. 1880. 7s. 6d. 

The following works are in preparation : — 

Indian Idylls. From the Sanskrit of the Mahibhlrata. By Edwin 
Arnold, C.S.I., Author of "The Light of Asia," &c. 

Manava — Dharma — Castha; or, Laws of Manu. A New Translation, 
with Introduction, Notes, &c. By A. C. Burnell, Ph.D., CLE., 
Foreign Member of the Royal Danish Academy, and Hon. Member of 
several learned societies. 

The Aphorisms op the Sankhya Philosophy of Kapila. With Illus- 
trative Extracts from the Commentaries. By the late J. R. Ballantyne. 
Second Edition, edited by Fitzedward Hall. 

Buddhist Records op the Western ATorld, being the Si-Yu-Ki by 
Hwen Thsang. Translated from the original Chinese, with Introduc- 
tion, Index, &o. By Samuel Beal, Trinity College, Cambridge, Profes- 
sor of Chinese, University College, London. In 2 vols. 

UNGER.— A Short Cut to Reading : The Child's First Book of Lessons. Part I. 

By W. H. linger. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 32, cloth. 1873. 5d. In folio 

sheets. Pp. 44. Sets A to D, lOd. each ; set E, 8d. 1S73. Complete, 4s. 

Sequel to Part I. and Part II. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo, pp. 64, cloth. 1873. 

6d. Parts I. and II. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, pp. 76, cloth. 1873. 

Is. 6d. 

UNGER.— W. H. Ungbr's Continuous Supplementary Writing Models, designed 

to imi^art not only a good business hand, but correctness in transcribing Oblon<' 

8vo, pp. 40, stiff covers. 1874. 6d. ° 

UNGER.— The Student's Blue Book: Being Selections from Official Corre- 
spondence, Reports, &c. ; for Exercises in Reading and Copying Manuscripts 
Writing, Orthography, Punctuation, Dictation, Precis, Indexing, and Digesting' 
and Tabulating Accounts and Returns. Compiled by AV. H. linger. Folio np' 
100, paper. 1875. 4s. ' ^'^' 
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UNGER. — Two HuNDEED Tests in English Obthography, or Word Dictations. 
Compiled by "VT. H. Unger. Foolscap, pp. viii. and 200, cloth. 1877. Is. 6d. plain, 
2a. 6d. interleaved. 

UNGEE.— The Soeipt Peimee : By wliich one of the remaining difficulties o£ 
Children is entirely removed in the first stages, and, as a consequence, a consider- 
able saving of time will be effected. In Two Parts. By AV. H. Unger. Part I. 
12mo, pp. xvi. and 44, cloth. 5d. Part II., pp. 59, cloth. 5d. 

UNGEE.— Peeliminaet Woed Dictations on the Rules eok Spelling. Bf W. 
H. Unger. 18mo, pp. 44, cloth. 4d. 

tJEICOECHEA. — Mapoteca Colombiana : Catalogo de Todos los Mapas, Pianos, 
Vistas, &c., relatives a la Am^rica-Espaflola, Brasil, e Islas adyacentes. Arre- 
glada cronologicamente i precedida de una introduccion sobre la historia cartogra- 
tica de America. Por el Doctor Ezequiel Uricoechea, de Bogota, Nueva Granada. 
8vo, pp. 232, cloth. 1860. 6s. 

URQUHAET.— Eleotro-Motoes. A Treatise on the Means and Apparatus em- 
ployed in the Transmission of Electrical Energy and its Conversion into Motive- 
power. For the Use of Engineers and Others. By J. "W. Urquhart, Electrician. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xii. and 178, illustrated. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

VAITANA SUTEA.— See AuoTORES Sanskriti, Vol. III. 

VALDES. — Lives oe the Twin Brothers, JuIn and Alfonso de ValdiIis. By E. 
Boehmer, D.D. Translated by J. T. Betts. Crown 8vo, pp. 32, wrappers. 
1882. Is. 

VALDES.— Seventeen Opuscules. By Juan de Vald^s. Translated from the 
Spanish and Italian, and edited by John T. Betts. Crown Svo, pp. xii. and 
188, cloth. 1882. 6s. 

VALDES.— JuXn de Vald^s' Commentaet upon the Gospel oi' St. Matthew. 
AVitli Professor Boehmer's "Lives of Juan and Alfonso de Vald^s." Now for 
the first time translated from the Spanish, and never before published in English. 
By John T. Betts. Post Svo, pp. xii. and 512-30, cloth. 1882. 7s. 6d. 

VALDES.— Spiritual Milk; or. Christian Instruction for Children. By Ju&n de 
Vald^s. Translated from the Italian, edited and published by John T. Betts. 
With Lives of the twin brothers, Juan and Alfonso de Vald^s. By E. Boehmer, 
D.D. Fcap. Svo, pp. 60, wrappers. 1882. 2s. 

VALDES. — Three Opuscules : an Extract from Vald^s' Seventeen Opuscules. By 
Juan de Valdis. Translated, edited, and published by John T. Betts. Fcap. Svo, 
pp. 58, wrappers. 1881. Is. 6d. 

VALDES.— Ju^iN DE VALDis' Commentaet upon Our Lord's Sermon on the 
Mount Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives of Juan and 
Alfonso de Vald^s. By E. Boehmer, D.D. Crown Svo, pp. 112, boards. 
1882. 2s. 6d. 

VALDES.— JuiN de Valdes' Commentary upon the Epistle to the Romans. 
Edited by J. T. Betts. Crown Svo, pp. xxxii. and 296, cloth. 1883. 6s. 

VALDES — JulN DE Vald^s' Commentary upon St. Paul's First Epistle to 
THE Church at Ooeinth. Translated and edited by J. T. Betts. With Lives 
of Juan and Alphonso de Valdes. By E. Boehmer. Crown Svo, pp. 390, cloth. 
1S83. 6s. 

VAN CAMPEN —THE Dutch in the Arctic Seas. By Samuel Richard Van 
Campen, author of "Holland's Silver Feast." Svo. Vol. LA Dutch Arctic 
Expedition and Route. Third Edition. Pp. xxxvii. and 263, cloth. 1877. 10s. 6d. 
Vol. II. in preparation. 

VAN DE WEYEE — Choix d'Opusculbs Philosophiques, Historiques, Politiques 
et LlTTi)RAIRES de Sylvain Van de Weyer, Precfed6s d'Avant propos de I'Editeur. 
Koxburghe style. Crown Svo. Premiere SfeiE. , Pp. 3/4. 186,?. 10s. 6d- 
Deuxieme s/rie. Pp. 502. 1869. 12s.-Teoisieme Seeie. Pp. 391. 1875. 
IDs. 6d.— QUATEiilME SfiElE. Pp. 366. 1S76. lOs. 6d. 
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VAN EYS.— Basque Geammae. See Triibner's Collection. 

VAN LAUN.— Geammae of the Fkenoh Language. By H. Van Laun. Parts 
I. and II. Accidence and Syntax. 13th Edition. Cr. 8to, pp. 151 and 120, cloth. 
1874. 4s. Part III. Exercises. 11th Edition. Cr. Svo, pp. xii. and 285, cloth. 
1873. 3s. 6d. 

VAN LAUN.— LEgoNS Geadu^es de Traduction et de Lectuke ; or. Graduated 
Lessons in Translation and Beading, with Biographical Sketches, Annotations 
on History, Geography, Synonyms and Style, and a Dictionary of Words and 
Idioms. By Henri Van Laun. 4th Edition. 12mo, pp. viii. and 400, cloth. 
1868. 5s. 

VARDHAMANA'S GANAEATNAMAHODADHI. See AucTOEES Sanskeiti, Vol. IV. 

VAZIE OF LANKURAN : A Persian Play. A Text-Book of Modern Colloquial 
Persian. Edited, with Grammatical Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Voca- 
bulary, by W. H. Haggard, late of H.M. Legation in Teheran, and G. le Strange. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 230, cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ AND Simonn:6's New Method to Eead, "Weite, and Speak the 
Spanish Language. Adapted to Ollendorff's System. Post 8to, pp. 558, cloth. 
1882. 6s. 

Key. Post 8vo, pp. 174, cloth. 4s. 

VELASQUEZ. — A DiCTiONAET OE THE Spanish and English Languages. For 
the Use of Young Learners and Travellers. By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. 
In Two Parts. I. Spanish-English. II. English-Spanish. Crown 8yo, pp. viii. 
and 846, cloth. 1883. 7s. 6d. 

VELASQUEZ.— A Peonouncino Diotionakt op the Spanish and English Lan- 
guages. Composed from the Dictionaries of the Spanish Academy, Terreos, and 
SalvS., and Webster, Worcester, and Walker. Two Parts in one thick volume. 
By M. Velasquez de la Cadena. Eoy. 8vo, pp. 1280, cloth. 1873. £1, 4s. 

VELASQUEZ.— New Spanish Keadbe : Passages from the most approved authors, 
in Prose and Verse. Arranged in progressive order. With Vocabulary. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. Post 8vo, pp. 362, cloth. 1866. 63. 

VELASQUEZ. — An East Inteoduction to Spanish Conveesation, containing all 
that is necessary to make a rapid progress in it. Particularly designed for 
persons who have little time to study, or are their own instructors. By M. 
Velasquez de la Cadena. 12mo, pp. 150, cloth. 1863. 2s. 6d, 

VERSES AND Veeselets. By a Lover of Nature. Foolscap Svo, pp. viii. and 
88, cloth. 1876. 2s. 6d. 

VICTORIA GOVERNMENT.— Publications oe the Goveenmbnt oe Victoeia. 
List in preparation. 

VOGEL.— On Beee. A Statistical Sketch. By M. Vogel. Fcap. Svo, pp. xii. and 
76, cloth limp. 1874. 2s. 

WAFFLARD and FULGENCE.— Le Voyage A Dieppe. A Comedy in Prose. By 
Waflard and Fulgenoe. Edited, with Notes, by the Kev. P. H. E. Brette, B.D. 
Cr. Svo, pp. 104, cloth. 1867. 2s. 6d. 

WAKE. — The Evolution op Moeality. Being a History of the Development of 
Moral Culture. By C. Stanilaud Wake. 2 vols, crovni Svo, pp. xvi.-506 and 
xii.-474, cloth. 1878. 21s. 

WALLACE. — On Miracles and Modeen Spiritualism ; Three Essays. By Alfred 
Kussel Wallace, Author of "The Malay Archipelago, " "The Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Animals," &c., &o. Second Edition, crown Svo, pp. viii. and 236 
cloth. 1881. 5s ' 

WANKLYN and CHAPMAN.— Water Analysis. A Practical Treatise on the 
Examination of Potable Water. By J. A. Wanklyn, and E. T. Chapman. Fifth 
Edition. Entirely rewritten. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.E.C.S. Crown Svo nn 
and 182, cloth. 1879. 5s. ' '^' 
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WANKLYN. — Milk Analysis ; a Practical Treatise on the Examination of Milk au J 
its Derivatives, Cream, Butter, and Clieese. By J. A. Wanklyn, M.E.C.S., &c. 
Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 72, cloth. 1874. 5s. 

WANKLYN.— Tea, Coitee, and Cocoa. A Practical Treatise on the Analysis of 
Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Chocolate, Mat^ (Paraguay Tea), &c. By J. A. Wanklyn, 
M.K.C.S., &c. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 60, cloth. 1874. 5$. 

WAR OFFICE.— A List of the vabious Militaby Manuals and other AVokks 

PUBLISHED UNDBB THE SurEEINTENDENOE 01' THE WaB OFFICE may be had on 
application. 

WARD. — Ice : A Lecture delivered before the Keswick Literary Society, and pub- 
lished by request. To which is appended a Geological Dream on Skiddaw. By 
J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. 8vo, pp. 28, sewed. 1870. Is. 

WARD.— Elembntaet Natceal Philosophy ; being a Course of Nine Lectures, 
specially adapted for the use of Schools and Junior Students. By J. Clifton 
Ward, F.6.S. Fcap. 8vo, pp. viii. and 216, with 154 Illustrations, cloth. 1871. 
3s. 6d. 

WARD. — Elementaby Geology : A Course of Nine Lectures, for the use of Schools 
and Junior Students. By J. Clifton Ward, F.G.S. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 292, with 120 
Illustrations, cloth. 1872. 4s. 6d. 

WATSON. — Index to the Native and Scientific Names of Indian and otheb 
Eastebn Economic Plants and Pbodccts, originally prepared under the autho- 
rity of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John Forbes Watson, 
M.D. Imp. 8vo, pp. 650, cloth. 3868. £1, lis. 6d. 

WEBER.— The Histoby of Indian Litebatoeb. By Albreoht Weber. Translated 
from the Second German Edition, by J. Mann, M.A., and T. Zacharaiae, Ph.D., 
with the sanction of the Author. Second Edition, post 8vo, pp. xxiv. and 360, 
cloth. 1882. 10s. 6d. 

WEDGWOOD. — The Peinoiplbs of Geombtkical Demonsteation, reduced from the 
Original Conception of Space and Form. By H. Wedgwood, M. A. 12mo, pp. 48, 
cloth. 1844. 2s. 

WEDGWOOD. — On THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNDERSTANDING. By H. Wedgwood, 
A.M. 12mo, pp. 133, cloth. 1848. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD. — The Geometry of the Thbee Fibst Books of Euclid. By Direct 
Proof from Definitions Alone. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, pp. 104, cloth. 
1856. 3s. 

WEDGWOOD. — On the Obigin of Language. By H. Wedgwood, M.A. 12mo, 
pp. 165, cloth. 1866. 3s. 6d. 

WEDGWOOD.— A DICTIONARY OF English Etymology. By H. Wedgwood. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. With Introduction on the Origin of 
Language. 8vo, pp. Ixxii. and 746, cloth, 1878. £1, Is. 

WEDGWOOD.— Contested Etymologies in the Dictionaby of the Eev. W. W. 
Skeat. By H. Wedgwood. Crown 8vo, pp. viii. and 194, cloth. 1882. 5s. 

WEISBACH. — Theoretical Mechanics : A Manual of the Mechanics of Engineer- 
ing and of the Construction of Machines ; with an Introduction to the Calculus. 
Designed as a Text-book for Technical Schools and Colleges, and for the use of 
Engineers, Architects, &c. By Julius Weisbach, Ph.D., Oberbergrath, and Pro- 
fessor at the Royal Mining Academy at Freiberg, &o. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Eckley B. Coxe, A.M., Mining Engineer. Demy 8vo, with 902 woodcuts, 
pp. 1112, cloth. 1877. 31s. 6d. 

WELLER. — An Impeovbd Dictionaby; English and French, and French and Eng- 
lish. By B. Weller. Eoyal 8vo, pp. 384 and 340, cloth. 1864. 7s. 6d. 

WEST and BUHLEK.— A Digest of the Hindu Law op Inheritance and Parti- 
tion, from the Replies of the Sastris in the Several Courts of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. With Introduction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West 
and J. G. Biihler. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 674 pp., sewed. 1879. £1, lis. 6d. 
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WETHEEELL.— The Manufacture of Vinegar, its Theory and Practice; with 
especial reference to the Quick Process. By C. M. Wetherell, Ph.D., M.D. 8vo, 
pp. 30, cloth. 7a. 6d. 

WHEELDON. — Anglino Resorts near London: The Thames and the Lea. By J. 
P. "Wheeldon, Piscatorial Correspondent to "Bell's Life." Crown 8to, pp. viii. 
and 218. 1878. Paper, Is. 6d. 

WHEELER.— The History op India from the Earliest Ages. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler. Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. containing the Vedic Period and the Mah4 
Bha,rata. "With Map. Pp. Ixxv. and 576, cl. 1867, o. p. Vol. II. The Eamayana. 
and the Brahmanio Period. Pp. Ixxxviii. and 680, with 2 Maps, cl. 21s. Vol. 

III. Hindu, Buddhist, Brahmanical Revival. Pp. xxiv.-500. "With 2 Maps, 
8vo, cl. 1874. 18s. This volume may be had as a complete work with the fol- 
lowing title, "History of India; Hindu, Buddhist, and Brahmanical." Vol. 

IV. Part I. Mussulman Rule. Pp. xxxii.-320. 1876. 14s. Vol. IV. Part IL 
completing the History of India down to the time of the Moghul Empire. 
Pp. xxviii. and 280. 1881. 12s. 

"WHEELER. — Eaklt Records of British India : A History of the English Settle- 
ments in India, as told in the Government Records, the works of old Travellers, 
and other Contemporary Documents, from the earliest period down to the rise of 
British Power in India. By J. Talboys "Wheeler, late Assistant Secretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Dejiartment. Royal 8vo, pp. xxxii. and 392, 
cloth. 1878. 153. 

WHEELER.— The Foreigner in China. By L. N". "W^heeler, D.D. "With Intro- 
duction by Professor "W. C. Sawyer, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 268, cloth. 1881. 6s. 6d. 

WHERRY. — A Comprehensive Gommentaet to the Quran. To which is prefixed 
Sale's Preliminary Discourse, with additional Notes and Emendations. Together 
with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. 
E. M. "Wherry, M. A., Lodiana. 3 vols, post 8vo, cloth. Vol.1. Pp. xii. and 392. 
1882. 123. 6d. 

WHINFIELD.— Quatrains of Omar Khayyam. See Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

WHINFIELD.— See GuLSHAN I. Eaz. 

WHIST. — Short Rules for Modern "Whist, Extracted from the "Quarterly 
Review " of January 1871. Printed on a Card, folded to fit the Pocket. 1878. 6d. 

WHITNEY. — Language and the Study of Language : Twelve Lectures on the 
Principles of Linguistic Science. By W. D. "Whitney. Third Edition, Crown 
8vo, pp. xii. and 504, cloth. 1870. 10s. 6d. 

WHITNEY. — Language and its Study, with especial reference to the Indo- 
European Family of Languages. Seven Lectures by "W. D. "Whitney, Instructor 
in Modern Languages in "Yale College. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Tables, 
&c., and an Index, by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, pp. xxii. and 318, cloth. 1880. 5s. 

WHITNEY.— Oriental and Linguistic Studies. By "W. D. "Whitney. First Series. 
Crown 8vo, pp. x. and 420, cloth. 1874. 12s. Second Series. Crown 8vo, pp. xii. 
and 434. "With chart, cloth. 1874. 12s. 

WHITNEY.— A Sanskrit Grammar, including both the Classical Language and the 
older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana. By "William Dwight "Whitney, Professor 
of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in Yale College, Newhaven, &o., &c. 
8vo, pp. xxiv. and 486. 1879. Stitched in wrapper, lOs. 6d ; cloth, 123. 

WHITWELL. — Iron Smelter's Pocket Analysis Book. By Thomas "Whitwell, 
Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, &c. Oblong 12mo, pp. 152 
roan. 1877. 5s. ' 
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WILKINSON.— The Saint's Travel to the Land op Canaan. Wherein are dis- 
covered Serenteen False Rests short of the Spiritual Coining of Christ in the 
Saints, with a Brief Discovery of what the Coming of Christ in the Spirit is. By 
E. Wilkinson. Printed 1648 ; reprinted 1874. Fcap. 8vo, pp. 208, cloth. Is. 6d. 

WILLIAMS.— The Middle Kingdom. A Survey of the Geography, Government, 
Education, &c., of the Chinese Empire. By S. W. Williams. New Edition. 
2 vols. Svo. [In preparation. 

WILLIAMS.— A Syllabic Diotionart of the Chinese Lansuage ; arranged ac- 
cording to the Wu-Fang Yuen Yin, with the pronunciation of the Characters as 
heard in Pekin, Canton, Amoy, and Shanghai. By S. Wells Williams, LL.D. 
4to, pp. 1336. 1874. £5, 5s. 

WILLIAMS.— Modern India and the Indians. See Trilbner's Oriental Series. 

WILSON.— Works of the late Horace Hatman Wilson, M.A., F.E.S., &c. 

Vols. I. and II. Essays and Lectures chiefly on the Eeligion of the Hindus, by 
the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.E.S., &c.' Collected and Edited by Dr. Eein- 
hold Eost. 2 vols, demy Svo, pp. xiii. and 399, vi. and 416, cloth. 21s. 

Vols. III., IV., and V. Essays Analytical, Critical, and Philological, on Subjects 
connected with Sanskrit Literature. Collected and Edited by Dr. Eeinhold 
Eost. 3 vols, demy Svo, pp. 408, 406, and 390, cloth. 36s. 

Vols. VL, VIL, VIIL, IX., andX. (2 parts). Vishnu Purana, a System of Hindu 
Mythology and Tradition. Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illus- 
trated by Notes derived chiefly from other Puran&s. By the late H. H. Wilson. 
Edited by FitzEdward HaU, M.A., D.C.L., Oxon. Vols. I. to V. (2 parts). 
Demy Svo, pp. cxl. and 200, 344, 346, 362, and 268, cloth. £3, 4s. 6d. 

Vols. XI. and XII. Select Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated 
from the original Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.E.S. Third 
corrected Edition. 2 vols, demy Svo, pp. Ixxi. and 384, iv. and 418, cloth. 21s. 

WISE. — COMMENTART ON THE HlNDU SYSTEM OF MEDICINE. By T. A. Wise, 
M.D. Svo, pp. XX. and 432, cloth. 1845. 7s. 6d. 

WISE. — Eeview oe the History of Medicine. By Thomas A. Wise. 2 vols, 
demy Svo, cloth. Vol. I., pp. xoviii. and 397. Vol. II., pp. 574. 10s. 

WISE. — Facts and Fallacies of Modern Protection. By Bernhard Eingrose 
Wise, B. A., Scholar of Queen's College, Oxford. (Being the Oxford Cobden Prize 
Essay for 1878.) Crown Svo, pp. vii. and 120, cloth. 1879. 2s. 6d. 

WITHERS.— The English Language as Pronounced. By G. Withers. Eoyal 
Svo, pp. 84, sewed. 1874. Is. 

WOOD.— Cheonos. Mother Earth's Biography. A Romance of the New School. 
By Wallace Wood, M.D. Crown Svo, pp. xvi. and 334, with Illustration, cloth. 
1873. 6s. 

WOMEN.— The Eights of Women. A Comparison of the Eelative Legal Status of 
the Sexes in the Chief Countries of Western Civilisation. Crown Svo, pp. 104, 
cloth. 1875. 2s. 6d. 

WRIGHT. — Fecdal Manuals of English History, a series of Popular Sketches of 
our National History compiled at different periods, from the Thirteenth Century 
to the Fifteenth, for the use of the Feudal Gentry and Nobility. Now first edited 
from the Original Manuscripts. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c. Small 
4to, pp. xxix. and 184, cloth. 1872. 15s. 
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WEIGHT.— The Homes op other Days. A History of Domestic Manners and 
Sentiments during the Middle Ages. By Thomas Wright, M. A., F.S.A. With 
Illustrations from the Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other 
Sources. Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. Medium 8vo, 350 
Woodcuts, pp. XV. and 512, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

WEIGHT. — A Volume of Vocabularies, illustrating the Condition and Manners of 
oui- Forefathers, as well as the History of the forms of Elementary Education, and 
of the Languages Spoken in this Island from the Tenth Century to the Fifteenth. 
Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &c. [In the Press. 

WEIGHT. — The Celt, the Eoitan, Asn the Saxon; a History of the Early 
Inhabitants of Britain down to the Conversion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity. 
Illustrated by the Ancient Kemains brought to light by Eecent Research. 
By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &c. Third Corrected and Enlarged 
Edition. Cr. Svo, pp. xiv. and 562. With nearly 300 Engravings. Cloth. 1875. 14s. 

WEIGHT.— Mental Tkavbls in Imasined Jjauds. By H. Wright. Crown Svo, 

pp. 184, cloth. 1878. 5s. 
WYLD. — Claibvotance ; or, the Auto-Noetic Action of the Mind. By George 

Wyld, M.D. Bdin. Svo, pp. 32, wrapper. 1883. Is. 

WYSAED. — The Intellectual and Moeal Peoblem of Goethe's Faust. By A. 
Wysard. "Parts I. and II. Fcap. Svo, pp. 80, limp parchment wrapper. 1883. 
2s. 6d. 

YOUNG.— Labour in Europe and America. A Special Report on the Rates of 
Wages, the Cost of Subsistence, and the Condition of the Working Classes in 
Great JBritain, Germany, France, Belgium, and other Countries of Europe, also in 
the United States and British America. By Edward Young, Ph.D. Royal Svo, 
pp. vi. and 864, cloth. 1876. 10s. 6d. 

YOUNG MECHANIC (The).— See Mechanic. 

ZELLEE.— Strauss and Renan. An Essay by E. ZeUer. Translated from the 
German. Post Svo, pp. 110, cloth. 1866. 2s. 6d. 
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AMATEUE MECHANICS.— Monthly, 6d. 

ANTHEOPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF Great Eritmn and Ikel.\:sd (Journal of).— 
Quarterly, 5s. 

AECHITECT (AMERICAN) AND Building News. — Contains General Architectural 
News, Articles on Interior Decoration, Sanitary Engineering, Construction 
Building Materials, &c., &c. Four full-page Illustrations accompany each 
Number. Weekly. Annual Subscription, £1, lis. 6d. Post free. 
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BRITISH AECH^OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION (JOURNAL Ol).— Quarterly, 8s. 
BRITISH HOMCEOPATHIC SOCIETY (Annals or).— Half-yearly, 23. 6cl. 
BROWNING SOCIETY'S PAPERS. -Irregular. 
CALCUTTA REVIEW.— Quarterly, 8s. 6d. Annual SubBcription, 34s. Post free. 

CALIFORNIAN.— A Monthly Magazine devoted to the Literature, Art, Music, 

Politics, &c., of the West. Is. 6d. Annual Subscription, 18s. Post free. 
CAMBRIDGE PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (Teansaotions J').— Irregular. 
ENGLISHWOMAN'S REVIEW.— Social and Industrial Questions. Monthly, 6d. 

GEOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, or Monthly Journal of Geology, Is. 6d. Annual Sub- 
scription, 18s. Post free. 

GLASGOW, GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF (TfiAKSAOTIONS 01').— Irregular. 

INDEX MEDICUS.— A Monthly Classified Record of the Current Medical Literatuie 
of the World. Annual Subscription, SOs. Post free. 

INDIAN ANTIQUARY.— A Journal of Oriental Eesearch in Archaeology, History, 
Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Keligion, Folklore, &c. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, £2. Post free. 

LIBRARY JOURNAL. — Ofiicial Organ of the Library Associations of America and of 

the United Kingdom. Monthly, Is. 6d. Annual Subscription, 20s. Post free. 
MANCHESTER QUARTERLY.— Is. 6d. 

MATHEMATICS (AMEEIOAN JOUENAI 01').— Quarterly, 7s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, 24s. Post free. 

ORTHODOX CATHOLIC REVIEW.— Irregular. 

PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY (TEAifSAOTlONS AJTD Pkoobedings or).— Irregular. 

PSYCHICAL RESEARCH (SOCIETY OF) PeoOEEDINSS. 

PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY.— The Ameeican Book-Teade Jouenal. Annual Sub- 
scription, ISs. Post free. 

SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN.— Weekly. Annual subscription, 18s. Post free. 

SUPPLEMENT to ditto.— Weekly. Annual subscription, 24s. Post free. 

SCIENCE AND ARTS (AMEEIOAN JoUENAL or).— Monthly, 2s. 6d. Annual Subscrip- 
tion, SOs. 

SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY (JouENAL OF).— Quarterly, 4s. Annual Subscription, 

16s. Post free, 17s. 
SUNDAY REVIEW.— Organ of the Sunday Society for Opening Museums and Art 

Galleries on Sunday, — Quarterly, Is. Annual Subscription, is. 6d. Post free. 

TRUBNER'S AMEEIOAN, EuEOPEAN, AND Oeiental Liteeaey Eeooed.— A Register 
of the most Important Works Published in America, India, China, and the British 
Colonies. With occasional Notes on German, Dutch, Danish, French, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Russian Literature. Subscription for 12 Numbers, 5s. 
Post free. 

TRUBNER & CO.'S MONTHLY LIST of New and Forthcoming AVorks, Official and 
other Authorised Publications, and New American Books. Post free. 

WESTMINSTER REVIEW.— Quarterly, 6s. Annual Subscription, 22s. Post free. , 

WOMAN'S SuFPEAGE Jouenal.— Monthly, Id. 
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Agricultural Works. 2d. 

Arabic, Persian, and Turkish. Books, printed in the East. Is. 

Assyria and Assyriology. Is. 

Bibliotheca Hispano-Americana. Is. 6d. 

Brazil, Ancient and Modern Books relating to. 2s. 6d. 

British. Museum, Publications of Trustees of the. Id. 

Dictionaries and Grammars of Principal Languages and Dialects 
of the World. 5s. 

Educational Works. Id. 

Egypt and Egyptology. Is. 

Guide Books. Id. 

Important Works, published by Triibner & Co. 2d. 

Linguistic and Oriental Publications. 2d. 

Medical, Surgical, Chemical, and Dental Publications. 2d. 

Modern German Books. 2d. 

Monthly List of New Publications. Id. 

Pali, Prakrit, and Buddhist Literature. Is. 

Portuguese Language, Ancient and Modern Books in the. 6d. 

Sanskrit Books. 2s. 6d. 
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TRUBNER'S 
COLLECTION OF SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS 

OP THE 

PRINCIPAL ASIATIC AND EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Edited bt EEINHOLD ROST, LL.D., Ph.D. 



The object of this Series is to provide the learner with a concise hut 
practical Introduction to the various Languages, and at the same time to 
furnish Students of Comparative Philology with a clear and compreliensive 
view of their structure. The attempt to adapt the somewhat cumbrous 
grammatical system of the Greek and Latin to every other tongue has intro- 
duced a great deal of unnecessary difficulty into the study of Languages. 
Instead of analysing existing locutions and endeavouring to discover the 
principles which regulate them, writers of grammars have for the most part 
constructed a framework of rules on the old lines, and tried to make the 
language of which they were treating fit into it. Where this proves im- 
possible, the difficulty is met by lists of exceptions and irregular forms, thus 
burdening the pupil's mind with a mass of details of which he can make 
no practical use. 

In these Grammars the subject is viewed from a different standpoint ; 
the structure of each language is carefully examined, and the principles 
which underlie it are carefully explained ; while apparent discrepancies 
and so-called irregularities are shown to be only natural euphonic and 
other changes. All technical terms are excluded unless their meaning 
and application is self-evident ; no arbitrary rules are admitted ; the old 
classification into declensions, conjugations, &c., and even the usual para- 
digms and tables, are omitted. Thus reduced to the simplest principles, 
the Accidence and Syntax can be thoroughly comprehended by the student 
on one perusal, and a few hours' diligent study will enable him to analyse 
any sentence in the language. 



Now Ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, uniformly bound. 

I. — Hindustani, Persian, and. Arabic. By the late E. H. Palmer, 
M.A. Pp. 112. 5s. 
II. — Hungarian. By I. Singer, of Buda-Pesth. Pp. vi. and 88. 
4s. 6d. 
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III.— Basque. By W. Van Eys. Pp. xii. and 52. 3s. 6d. 
IV.— Malagasy. By G. W. Paekee. Pp. 66. 5s. 
v.— Modern Greek. By E. M. Geldaet, M.A. Pp. 68. 23. 6d. 
VI.— Eoumanian. By M. Torceanu. Pp. viii. and 72. 5s. 
VII.— Tibetan. By H. A. Jaschke. Pp. viii. and 104. 5s. 

The following are in 'preparation : — 

SIMPLIFIED GEAMMAES OP 

Albanian, by Wassa Pasha, Prince of the Lebanon. 

Assyrian, by Prof. Saycb. 

Bengali, by J. F. Blumhaedt, Esq., of the British Museum. 

Burmese, by Dr. E. Foechammee. 

Cymric and. Gaelic, by H. Jennee, of the British Museum. 

Danish, by Miss OttS. 

Egyptian, by Dr. BlECH. 

Finnic, by Prof. Otto Donnee, of Helsingfors. 

Hebrew, by Dr. GiNSBUEG. 

Icelandic, by Dr. Wimmee, Copenhagen. 

Lettish, by Dr. M. I. A. Volkel. 

Lithuanian, by Dr. M. I. A. Volkel. 

Malay, by W. E. Maxwell, of tlie Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

Pali, by Dr. Edwaed Mullee. 

Portuguese, by Waltee de Gray Birch. 

Kussian, Polish, Bohemian, Bulgarian and Serbian, by Mr. Moefil, 

of Oxford. 
Sanskrit and Prakrit, by Hjalmar Edgren, Lund, Sweden. 
Sinhalese, by Dr. Edwaed Mullee. 
Swedish, by Miss E. Otte. 
Turkish, by J. W. Kedhousb, M.R. A.S. 



Mr. Triibner is making arrangements with competent Scholars for the early 
preparation of Grammars of German, Dutch, Italian, Chinese, 
Japanese, and Siamese. 
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